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AS  THEY  AFFECT  THE  MIND. 


THE  following  Effays,  (which 
were  read  in  a  private  literary  lociety 
many  years  «igo),  having  heen  feen 
and  approved  o£  by  fome  learned 
perfons  in  England,  are  now  publifh- 
ed  at  their  defire.  In  writing  them 
out  for  the  prefs,  considerable  amend" 
ments  were  made,  and  new  obfer- 
vations  added  ;  and  hence  one  or 
two  flight  anachronifms  have  arifen, 
which,  as  they  affeft  not  the  fenfe, 
it  was  not  thought  neceflary  to  guard 
againft, 
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'    AS    TflEt    AFFECt    THB    MIND. 


Written  in  the  year  176a. 


1 


H  £  rules  of  every  ufef ul  irt  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds.  Som< 
are  neceflary  to  the  accompliihmenC 
of  the  end  propofed  by  tne  artift, 
and  are  therefore  denominated  EfTentid 
Rules ;  while  others,  called  Omametal  or 
Mechanical,  have  no  better  foundation  than 
the  pnuStice  of  fbme  great  performer,  whom 
it  has  become  the  fafhion  to  imitate.  The 
latter  are  to  be  learned  from  the  communi- 
cations of  the  artift,    or  by  obferving  his 

A  a  work : 
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work  :   the  former  Uaay  be  inveftigated  up- 
on the  principles  of  reafon  and  philoibphy. 

Thefe  two.dafles  of  rules,  however  diflfer- 
cnt,  have  often  been  Confounded  by  critical 
writers,  without  any  material  injury  to  art, 
or  any  great  inconveliiettce,  either  to  the  art- 
ift  or  to  his  difciple.  For  frequently  it  hap- 
pens, that  fafhiod.  and  philoibphy  coin- 
cide ;  and  tHat  an  artift  gives  the  law  in  his 
profeihon,  whofe  principles  are  as  juft  as  his 
performance  is  excellent.  Such  has  been  the 
fate  of  Poetry  in  particular.  Homer,  whom 
we  confider  as  the  founder  of  this  art,  be- 
caufe  we  have  none  more  ancient  to  refer 
to,  appears,  in  the  ftrudlure  of  his  two  poems, 
to  have  proceeded  upon  a  view  of  things  e- 
qually  comprehenlive.  and  rational :  nor  had 
Ariftotle,  in  laying  down  the  philofophy  of 
the  art,  any  thing  more  to  do,  than  to  trace 
out  the  principles  of  his  contrivance.  What 
the  great  critic  has  left  on  this  ftibjedl,  proves 
Homer  to  have  been  no  lefs  admirable  as  a 
philofopher  than  as  a  poet ;  pofleffed  not  on* 
ly  of  unbounded  imagination,  and  all  the 
powers  of  language,  but  alfo  of  a  mod  exadl 
judgement,  which  could  at  once  propofe  a 
noble  end,  and  devife  the  very  beft  means  of 
attaining  it. 

An  art,  thus  founded  on  reafon,  could  not 
fail  to  be  durable.  The  propriety  of  the 
Homeric  mode  of  invention  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  learned  in  all  ages ;  eve- 
ry real  improvement  which  particular  branch- 
es 
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t8  of  die  art  may  have  received  iince  his 
time,  has  been  condutEled  upon  his  princi- 
ples ;  and  poets,  who  never  heard  of  his 
name,  have,  merely  by  their  own  good  fenie^ 
been  prompted  to  tread  the  path,  which  he, 
guided  by  the  fame  internal  monitor,  had 
trod  before  them*  And  hence,  notwithftand* 
ing  its  apparent  licentioufndTs,  true  Poetry 
is  a  thing  perfedlly  ratjional  and  regular ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  AriOij  philoibphical, 
than  that  part  of  criticiim  may  and  ought  to 
be,  which  unfolds  the  general  charadiers  that 
<li(tingmih  it  from  other  kinds  of  compoii* 
tion. 

Whether  the  following  difcourfe  will  in 
any  degree  juftify  this  laft  remark,  is  fubmit* 
ted  to  the  reader.  It  afpires  to  little  other 
praife,  than  that  of  plain  language  and  fa- 
miliar illuftratibn ;  difclaiming  all  paradoxi- 
cal opinions  and  refined  theories,  which  are 
indeed  fhowy  in  the  appearance,  and  not  of 
difficult  invention,  but  have  no  tendency 
to  di:fiufe  knowledge,  or  enlighten  the  hu- 
man mind  ;  and  which,  in  matters  of  tafle 
that  have  been  canvaHed  by  mankind  thefe 
two  thoufand  years,  would  feem  to  be  pe- 
culiarly incongruous. 

The  train  of  thought  that  led  me  into 
this  inquiry  was  fuggefted  by  a  converlation 
many  years  ago,  in  which  I  had  taken  the 
freedom  to  offer  an  opinion  different  from 
what  was  maintained  by  the  company,  but 
warranted,  as  I  then  thought,  and  ftill  think, 

by 
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by  the  greateft  authorities  and  the  beft  raaf^ 
€onB.  It  was  pleaded  againft  me,  that  toftc 
is  capricious,  and  criticifm  rariabfe ;  and 
jdiat  the  rules  of  Aiiftotle's  Poetics,  bein^ 
founded  in  the  pradlice  of  Sophocles  and 
Homer,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  poen)^ 
of  other  ages  and  nations.  I  admitted  the 
plea,  as  far  ^s  thefe  rules  are  local  and  tem- 
porary; but  aflerted^  that  many  qf  them, 
being  £Dunded  in  nature,  were  iadifpen^ 
fable,  and  could  not  be  violated  withouc 
fuch  impropriety,  as,  though  overlooked  hj 
fome,  would  always  be  offenfive  to  the  gresit^ 
er  part  of  readers,  and  obftrudl  the  general 
^end  of  poetical  compofidon :  and  that  it 
would  be  no  lefs  abfiird,  for  a  poet  to  violate 
the  effential  rules  of  his  art,  and  juftify  him^ 
felf  by  an  appeal  from  the  tribunal  of  h^ 
riftotle,  than  for  a  mechanic  to  conftruift 
an  engine  on  principles  inconiiflent  with  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  excufe  himfelf  by  dii^ 
claiming  the  authority  of  Sir  liaac  Nevm>n. 

The  charaders  that  diftiilguifh  poetry  from 
other  works  of  literature,  belong  eidier  to 
the  Subject,  or  to  the  Language  :  fo  that 
this  diicourie  naturally  refolves   itfelf  into 

two  parts. What  we  have  to  fay  on  Ml^ 

fie  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  firft. 


PART 


PARTI. 

Poetry     considered     with 

RESPECT      TO      ITS       MaTTER 

OR   Subject, 


WHEN  we  aflSrm,  that  every  art  oz 
contrivance  which  has  a  meaning 
muft  have  an  end,  we  only  repeat 
an  identical  propofitioh  ;  and  when  we  iay^ 
that  the  eiTential  or  indifpenfkble  rules  of  an 
art  are  thofe  that  diredl  to  the  accomplifh- 
inent  of  the  end  propofed  by  the  artift,  we 
repeat  a  delinitioil  wnefeof  it  would  be  cap- 
tious to  controvert  the  propriety.  And  therer 
fore,  "before  we  can  determine  any  thing  in 
regard  to  the  eflential  rules  of  this  art,  we 
muft  form  an  idea  o£  its  End  or  Destina* 
TloN. 


CHAP- 


I   • » 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Of  the  end   of    Poetical    Compofi 
tion. 


THat  one  end  of  Poetry,  in  its  firft  in- 
ftitution,  and  in  every  period  of  its  pro- 
grefs,  muft  have  been,  to  give  pleasure, 
will  hardly  admit  of  any  doubt.  If  men 
firft  employed  it  to  exprefe  their  adoration  of 
fuperior  and  invifible  beings,  their  gratitude 
to  the  benefadors  of  mankind,  their  admi- 
ration of  moral,  intellectual,  or  corporeal  ex- 
cellence,  or,  in  general,  their  love  of  what 
was  agreeable  in  their  own  fpecies,  or.  in  o- 
ther  parts  of  Nature ;  they  muft  be  fuppo- 
led  to  have  endeavoured  to  make  their  poe- 
try pleqfing ;  becaufe,  otherwifc,  it  would 
have  been  uniiiitable  to  the  occafion  that 
gave  it  birth,  and  to  the  fentiments  it  was 
intended  to  enliven.  Or  if,  with  Horace, 
we  were  to  believe,  that  it  was  firft  ufed  as 
a  vehicle  to  convey  into  favage  minds  the 
principles  of  government  and  civility  *  j  ftill 

we 


*  The  honour  of  civilizing  mankind^  is  by  the  poets. 
nfcribcd  to  poetry,  {Hor*  Ar.  Poet»  verf.  391.)  >  —  by  the? 
orator,  to  oratory,  {Cicero f  de  Orat.  lib.  i.  §33.);  — 
)^<i  by  others  to  philofopby,    {Cicero.^   dt  Orat*  lib.  x* 
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we  mtift  allow,  that  one  chief  thing  attended 
to  in  its  compofitiou  muft  have  been^  to  give 
it  charms  fufficicnt  to  engage  the  m  andi  cap- 
tivate tl^e  heart  of  an  unthinking  audience. 
In  latter  times,  the  true  poet,  thongh  in 
chufiag  materials  he  never  loft  fight  of  utility, 
yet  in.  giving  them  form,  (and  it  is  the  form 
chiefly  that  jliftingui&es  poetry  from  Qther 
writings),  has  always  made  the  entertain- 
mteat  of  BQankind  his  principal  concern,  in* 
deed,  ^re  cannot  conceive,  that,  independ-* 
ently  on  this  coniideration,  n;Len  would  ever 
have  applied  themfelves  to  arts  fo  little  nc- 
ceflary  to  life,  and  v^idial  fo  difficult,  as 
mnfic,  painting,  aijid  pqetry.  Certain  it  Ls, 
that  a  poem,  containing  the  mofl:  important 
truths,  would  meet  with  a  cold  reception, 
if  defUtute  of  thofe  graces  of  ^und^  inven- 
tion, and  language,  whereof  tlie  fole  cud 
and  aim  is,  to  give  pleafure. 

But  is  it  not  the  enud  of  this  art,  to  injirucl^ 
as  well  as  to  phafe  ?  Verfes,  that  giw  plea- 
iurc  opLv,  without  profit,  —  what  are  they 
but  chiming  trifles  ?  And  if  a  poem  were 
to  pleafe,  and  at  the  fame  time,  inftead  of 
impi^oving,  to  corrupt  the  jniiid,  would  it 
not  defecve  to  be  coniidered  as  a  .poifon  ren- 

136.  37.;  and  Titfc.  ifueft.  lib.  5.  4  5-). It  is  pro- 
bably a  gr^du  a)  thing,  the  c^(?ft  of  many  co-*operating 
caufes ;  and  proceeding  rather  from  favourable  accidents, 
or  the  fpecial  appointment  of  HeaveOj  than  from  the  arc 
knd  comrivabcc  of  men. 
< . 
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dered  doubly  dangerous  and  deteflable  by  its 
alluring  qualities  ? — All  this  is  true  :  and 
yet  pleafure  is  undoubtedly  the  immediate 
aim  of  all  thofe  artifices  by  which  poetry  is 
diftinguiflied  from  other  compoiitions, — of  * 
the  harmony,  the  rhythm,  the  ornamented 
language,  the  compa(5t  and  diveriified  fable : 
for  I  believe  it  will  be  allowed,  that  a  plain 
treat!  fe,  deftitute  of  all  thefe  beauties,  might 
be  made  to  convey  more  inftruAion  than  a- 
ny  poem  in  the  world.  As  writing  is  more 
excellent  than  painting,  and  fpeech  than  mu-» 
fie,  on  account  of  its  fuperior  ufefulnefs ;  fb 
a  difcourfe,  containing  profitable  information 
even  in  a  rude  ftyle,  may  be  more  excellent, 
becaufe  more  ufeful,  than  any  thing  in  Ho-* 
mer  or  Virgil :  but  fuch  a  difcourlc  par- 
takes no  more  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  than 
language  does  of  melody,  or  a  manufcript  of 
a  pidlure  ;  whereas  an  agreeable  piece  of 
writing  may  be  poetical,  though  it  yield  little 
or  no  inftruftion.  To  inftru<5l,  is  an  end 
common  to  all  good  writing,  to  all  poetry, 
all  hiftory,  all  found  philofophy.  But  of 
thefe  laft  the  principal  end  is  to  infbnidlj 
and  if  this  fingle  end  be  accomplifhed,  the 
philofopher  and  the  hiflorian  will  be  allowed 
to  have  acquitted  themfelves  well  :  but  the 
poet  muft  do  a  great  deal  for  the  fake  of 
pleafure  only ;  and  if  he  fail  to  pleafe,  he 
may  indeed  deferve  praife  on  other  accounts, 

but  as  a  poet  he  has  done  nothing. r  But 

^Q  not  hif^prifto?  ^nd  philpfophers,  as  well  as 

poets, 
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poets  J  make  it  their  ftudy  to  pleafe  their  read-' 
ers?  They  generally  do:  but  the  former 
pleafe,  that  they  may  inftnidl ;  the  latter 
inftnicft,  that  they  may  the  more  effedlual- 
ly  pleafe  Pleafing,  though  uiiinftrudive^ 
poetry  may  gratify  a  light  mind  j  and  what 
tends  even  to  corrupt  the  heart  may  gra- 
tify pi'ofligates :  but  the  true  poet  addreffes^ 
his  workj  not  to  the  giddy,  nor  fo  the  worth- 
kfs,  nor  to  any  party^  but  to  mankind ;  and^ 
if  he  means  to  pleafti  the  general  tafle,  inufk 
often  employ  inftru^lion  as  one  of  the  arts 
that  minifler  to  this  kind  of  pleafui^^ . 

The  neceflity  of  this  arifes  from  a  circiim- 
ftance  in  human  nature,  Vrhich  is  to  man 
(as  Erafmus  in .  Pope's  o|>tnion  was  to  thtf 
prieflhood)  **  at  once  his  glory  and  his 
ihame  ;"  namely,  that  the  human  inind,  un- 
lefs  when  debafed  by  pailion  or  prejudice^ 
never  fails  to  take  the  fide  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue :  -f—  a  fad  refledlion^  when  it  leads  tis  ta 
coniider  the  debafing  influence  of  paffion  and 
prejudice;  but  a  mofl  comfortable  one,  whert 
it  dircfts  our  view  to  the  original  dignity 
and  redlitude  of  the  human  fbuL ,  Ta  favour 
virtue,  and  fpeak  truth,  and  take  pleafure 
in  thofe  who  do  fo,  is  natural  to  man  j  ta 
aft  othcrwife,  requires  an  effort,  does  vio- 
lence to  nature,  and  always  implies  fome  evil 
purpofe  in  the  agent.  The  firfl,  like  pro-* 
greflive  motion,  is  eafy  and  graceful  j  the 
lafl  is  unfeemty  and  difficult,  like  walk- 
ing fide-wavs,  or  backwards^     The  one   is 

B  1  fy 
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ib  common^  that  it  is  little  attended  to,  and 
when  it  becomes  the  objedl  of  attention,  is 
always  confidered  as  an  energy  fuitaWc  to 
moral  and  rational  nature  :  the  other  has  a 
ftrangenefs  in  it,  that  provokes  at  once  our 
furpriie  and  diiapprobation.  And  hence  the 
virtuous  chara<fier  of  the  ancient  chorUs  * 
Was  recontileable,  not  only  to  probability^ 
but  to  real  n[iatter  of  fedl,  '  The  drama- 
tic poets  of  Grieece  rightly  judged^  that  gteat 
perfbns,  likte  thofe  v^h^  appear  in  tragedy, 
engaged  in  any  grwt  adion,  are  never  with-- 
out  attendants  br  fpe<ftatoiv,  cm:  thofe  at 
lead  who  obferve  their  conda^^  and  make 
remarks  upon  it.  And  therefore,  together 
with  the  perfons  principally  concerned,  they 
always  introduced  attendants  or  (pei£bitors 


*  Aflorii  partes  chorus,  dffitinniqnt  vfrile 
Dcfendat  ■■     ■■  ■■ 

Ille  bonis  faveatque,  et  confiiietur  amice, 
Etregat  iratos,  et  amet  fiacare  tumentes; 
IHe  dapes  laudet  menfx  brcvis  %  illc  falubrcm 
Juditiam,  legefque,  ec  apertis  otia  port  is ; 
IHe  tegac  commiiTa,  Deof||ue  prccetur,  et  oret, 
Ut  redeat  niiferis,  abeat  fortuna  fuperbis. 

Hor,  Ar,  Poet,  verf*  ipj* 

.  •*  Let  the  choms^  like  the  player,  Aipport  a  charac- 
•*  er,  and  let  it  adt  a  manly  part.  Let  it  favour  the 
**  good,  and  give  friendly  cburifel,  and  reftrain  the  angry, 
<<  and  Idve  to  compofe  the  fwellings  of  pafBon*  Let  it 
<*  celebrate  the  praifes  of  temperj^nce,  of  falutary  ju- 
««  fticc,  of  law,  and  of  peace,  with  open  gates  :  let  it 
««  be  faithful  to  its  truft,  and  fupplicate  the  Gods,  and 
•*  pray,  that  fortune  may  return  to  the  afflided,  and 
<*  foriaic  the  haughty.'* 

on 
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qn  the  ftagc,  who^  by  the  mouth  of  oac  oi 
their  number,  joined  occaiioiialiy  in  the  dia*- 
loguCy  and  were  called  the  Chorus*  That  > 
this  artifice,  though  perhaps  it  xmght  not 
fuit  the  modem  drama,  had  a  happy  effbiSl 
in  beautifying  the  poetry,  illuftrating  the 
morality,  and  heig^tenibg  the  probability^ 
of  tl\e  ancieht,  is  a  point,  wluch  in  my  opi*-* 
nion  admits  of  fu:£cient  proof^  ind  has  in 
fadl  been  fully  proved  by  Mr  Mafbn,  in  his 
Lethrsy  and  admirably  exemplified  ia  his 
Elfrida  and  Cara^acus ;  two  poons  that  do 
honour  to  the  Fnglifli  tongue,  and  to  mo- 
dern genius.  But  I  do  not  tK>w  enter  into 
any  contrdverfy  on  the  fuh^e£l :  I  fpeak  of 
it  with  a  view  only  to  obfervej  diat  the  pro- 
priety of  the  character  affigned  to  the  chorus 
is  founded  on  that  moral  propenfity  abpve 
ihentioned.  For  to  introduce  a  company  of 
unprejudiced  pcrfons,  eveh  of  the  vulgar^ 
wimefling  a  great  event,  and  yet  not  pitjing 
dae  unfortunate,  nor  exclaiming  againft  ty^- 
ranny  and  injuftice,  nor  rejoicing  when  the 
good  are  fuccefsful,  nor  wilhing  well  to  the' 
Worthy,  would  be  to  feign  what  feldom  or 
never  happens  in  real  life ;  and  what,  there- 
fore, in  the  improved  ftate  of  things  that 
poetry  imitates,  mull  nevet  be  fuppofed  to 

happen. Sentiments  that  betray  a  hard 

heart,  a  deprived  underllanding,  unwar- 
rlhtable  pride,  or  any  other  moral  or  intel- 
le(5lual  perverfity,  never  fail  to.  give  offence, 
except  where,  they  appear  %6  be  intrcdaced 

as 
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as  examples  for  our  improvement.  Poetry^ 
therefore,  that  is  uninftrudive,  or  immoral, 
cannot  pleafe  thofe  who  retain  any  moral  fen- 
Ability,  or  uprightnefs  of  judgement;  and 
mud  confcquently  difpleafe  the  greater  part 
df  any  regular  fociety  of  rational  creatures. 
Great  wickedneft  and  great  genius  may  have 
been  united  in  the  fame  perlbn ;  but  it  may . 
be  doubted,  \?hether  corruption  of  heart  and 
delicacy  of  tafte  be  at  all  compatible. 

Whenever  a  writer  forgets  himfelf  fo  far^ 
as  to  give  us  ground  to  fufped  him  even  of 
momentary  impiety  or  hardheartednefe,  we 
charge  him  in  the  fame  breath  with  want  of 
confcience  and  want  of  tafle ;  the  former  he^ 
ing  generally,  as  well  as  juftly,  fuppofed  tc 
comprehend  the  latter.  Cowley  was  an  ex- 
cellent perfon,  and  a  very  witty  poet :  —  but 
where  is  the  man  who  would  not  be  afhamed 
to  acknowledge  himfelf  pleafed  with  that 
claufe  in  the  following  quotation,  which  im-- 
pUes,  that  the  author,  puflfed  up  with  an  idle 
Conceit  of  the  importance  of  literary  renown, 
was  difpofed  for  a  moment  to  look  down 
with  equal  contempt  upon  the  brutes  and 
the  common  people ! 

^Vhat  (hall  I  do,  to  be  for  ever  knowiiy 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 
I  (hall  like  beafts  or  common  people  die, 
Unlcfs  you  xvritc  my  elegy  *•         - 

Virgil, 

*  The  learned  and  amiable  Dr  Hurd  has  omitted  thefc 
two  iio^  in  his  late  edition  of  Cowley's  poems.    I  wiflr 

ibme 
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Virgil,  defcribing  a  plague  among  the  beafts^ 
gives  the  following  pifture,  which  has  eve** 
ry  excellence  that  can  belong  to  defcripdve 
poetry ;  and  of  which  Scaliger,  with  a  noble 
enthufiafm,  declares,  that  he  would  rather 
be  the  author,  than  firft  favourite  to  Gyrus 
orCrefus:  .         . 

Ecce  autem  dure  fumans  fub  vomere  taurus 
Concidit,  et  mixtum  fpumis  vomit  ore  cruoremy 
Extrcmofque  cict  gcmiti^s.    It  triftis  arator, 
Msrentem  abjungens  fraterna  morte  juvencum, 
Atque  opere  in  medio  defixa  relinquit  aratra. 

Which  Dryden  thus  renders  : 

The  ftcer,  who  to  the  yoke  was  bred  to  bow, 
(Studious  of  tillage,  and  the  crooked  plow), 
Falls  down  and  dies  ;  and,  dying,  fpews  a  flood 
Of  foamy  madnefs  mixed  with  clotted  blood. 
Tl^c  clown,  wfio  curfing  Providence  repines^ 
His  mournful  fellow  from  the  team  disjoins ; 
With  many  a  groan  foriakes  his  fruitlefs  care. 
And  in  th'  unfini(h'd  furrow  leaves  the  (hare. 


fome  editor  of  Dryden  would  expunge  the  laft  part  of 
the  following  fentence,  which,  as  it  now  ftands,  is  a  re- 
proach to  humanity.  **  One  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer 
"  for  antiquated  words,  which  are  never  to  be  ic/ivcd, 
•*  but  when  found  or  fignificancy  is  wanting  in  the  prc- 
*'  fent  language  :  but  many  of  his  deferve  not  this  re- 
'*  demption  ;  any  more  than  the  crouds  of  men  who 
*'  daily  die  or  arc  flain  for  fixpence  in  a  battle,  merit  to 
^^  )ie  reftored  to  life,  if  a  wi(h  could  revive  them." 

Pqftfcript  to  Virgil. 


\ 


Not 
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Not  to  iniift  upon  4ie  nuireprefeiitatlofi  of 
Virgil's  meaning  in  the  firft  couplet,  I  would 
tmly  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether,  by  deba-* 
iing  the  charming  fimplicity  of  //  trtfiis  urarf 
Ic^"  with  his  blafphemojis  parapbra&.  Dry*? 
den  has  not  dei^royed  the  beai^ty  of  the  paf-r 
fage  *.     Such  is  the  oppofition  between  good 

poetry 

•  Examples  of  bad  waiting  might  no  doubt  be  pro^ 
duced^  on  almoft  any  occaiion,  from  Quarles  and  Bfack« 
more  %  but  as  no  body  reads  their  works,  no  body  is 
liable  to  lie  mtfled  by  tbem.  Ic  srould  fe^m*  therefore* 
more  expedient  to  take  fuch  examples  from  authors  of 
merit*  whofe  beauties  too  often  give  a  fanfVion  to  chei|p 
blemifhes.  Por  this  reafon  it  is,  that  I  have,  both  here 
and  in  other  places,  taken  the  liberty  to  fpeak  of  Dry- 
den  with  difapprbbatioD*  But  as  {'would  not  be  tbougbt 
infenfible  to  the  merit  of  an  author,  to  whom  every  lo* 
ver  of  Engliih  poetiry  is  deeply  indebted,  I  begjeave,  oncf 
for  all^  to  deliver  at  lar^e  my  opinion  of  that  great  get 
nius. 

Thefe  is  no  modern  writer,  whofe  ftyle  is  more  dif- 
tinguifhable.  Energy  and  eafe  are  its  chief  charaflers. 
The  former  is  owing  to  a  happy  choice  of  expreffions,  c- 
qually  emphatical  and  plain  :  the  latter  to  a  laudable 
partiality  in  favour  of  the  idioms  and  radical  words  of 
the  Engliih  tongue  j  the  native  riches  and  peculiar  ge- 
nius whereof  are  perhaps  more  apparent  in  him,  than 
in  any  other  of  our  poets.  In  Dry  den's  more  corrcft 
pieces,  we  meet  with  no  affeftation  of  words  of  Greel; 
or  Latin  etymologv,  no  cumberfome  pomp  of  epithets, 
no  drawling  circumlocutions,  no  idle  glare  of  images,  no 
blunder] ngs  round  about  a  meaning  :  his  Engliih  is  pur^ 
and  fimple,  nervous  and  clear,  to  a  degree  which  Pope 
has  never  exceeded,  and  not  always  equalled.  Tet,  as 
1  have  clfewhere  remarked,  his  attacliment  to  the  ver« 
nacular  idiom,  as  well  as  the  faihioh  of  his  age,  often 
betrays  him  into  a  vulgarity,  and  even  meannefs,  of  ex- 
prcilion,  which  is  particularly  obfervable  in  his  tranila- 
2  tiga9> 
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pactrj  aiid  bad  morality !  So  true  it  isi 
that  the  bard  who  would  captivate  the  hear^ 

mu(£ 

tions  of  Virgil  arid  Honier>  aiid  id  thofe  jMurts  of  kit 
writings  where  he  aims  at  pathos  or  fublimitf. .  In  fuiki 
Drfdea's  genius  did  not  lead  him  to  the  fuUime  or  pa? 
thetic.  Good  ftroke^  of  both  may  doubtlefs  be  found  in 
him ;  but  they  are  momentary^  and  fiem  to  be  acci- 
dental. He  is  too  witty  for  the  one^  and  too  familiar 
for  tile  other.  That  he  had  no  adequate  reli(h  for  the 
tnajefty  of  Paxadife  Loft,  is  evident  to  thofe  who  have! 
compared  his  opera  called  The  Mate  of  innocence  with 
that  immortal  poem;  and  that  nis  tafte'  for  the  truo 
pathetic  waa  imperfeft,  too  manifeftly  appears  from  thcl 
general  tenor  of  his  Tranflations,  at  wdl  as  Tragedies^ 
His  Virgil  abounds  in  lines  and  couplets  of  the  moft  per* 
fed  beauty ;  but  thefe  are  mixed  with  others  of  a  dif ^ 
crent  ftamp :  nor  can  they  who  judge  of  the  original 
by  this  tranilatioa,  ever  receive  any  tolerable  idea  of  that 
uniform  magnificence  of  found  and  language,   that  ex* 

Sulfite  choice  of  words,  and  figures  and  that  fweet-pa* 
kos  of  expreffion  and  of  fentiment,  which  cliaraderifiB 
the  Mai^tuan  Poet. —  In  delineating  the  more  fami- 
liar icenes  of  life,  in  clothing  plain  moral  doftrines  witl| 
eafy  and  graceful  verfification,  in  the  various  departmenu 
of  Comic  Satire,  and  in  the  fpirit  and  melody  of  hn 
hftic  poems,  Dryden  is  inferior  to  none  of  thofe  who 
went  before  him.  He  exceeds  his  mafter  Chaucer  in  the 
firft :  in  the  three  laft  he  rivals  Horace }  the  ftyle  of 
whofe  epiftles  he  has  happily  imitated  in  his  Religio  Laid, 
and  other  diflaftic  pieces  \  and  the  harmony  and  elegance 
of  yfhoSc  odes  he  has  proved  that  he  could  have  equal* 
led,  if  he  had  thought  proper  to  cultivate  that  branch 
of  the  poetic  -art.  Indeed,  whether  we  confider  his  pe* 
culiar  fignificancy  of  expreffion,  or  the  purity  of  his 
ftyle  \  the  fweetnefs  of  his  lyric,  or  the  cafe  and  perfpi" 
cuity  of  his  moral  poems ;  the  fportive  feverity  of  his 
fatire,  or  his  talents  in  wit  and  humour;  Dryden,  in 
point  of  genius t  (Ido  not  fay  tajle)^  feems  to  bear  a 
clofer  affinity  to  Horace,  than  to  any  othsr  ancient  or 
Voir  Jl.  C  modern 
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muft  fing  in  nnifon  to  the  voice  of  confcience ! 

*—  and  diat  injiruiiion  (taking  the  word  in  no 

'  unwarrantable 


modern  autbor.  For  energy  of  1«roWs,  tivacity  of  de* 
fcriptidn^  and  appofite  variety  of  numbers,  his  Fea/t  rf 
jiUxander  is  ibperior  to  any  ode  of  Horace  or  Pindar 
now  extant. 

Dryden's  verfe,  though  often  faulty^  has  a  grace,  and 
a  fpirit,  peculiar  to  klelf.  That  of  Pope  is  more  coi^« 
reft,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole  more  harmonious; 
but  it  is  in  general  more  languid,  and  lefs  diverfified. 
Pope's  numbers  are  fweet  but  elaborate }  and  our  fenfe 
of  their  energy  is  in  fome  degree  interrupted  by  our 
attention  to  xSit  art  diA>layed  in  their  contexture  :  Dry* 
den's  are  natural  and  nree  y  and,  while  they  comrnuni* 
cate  their  own  fprightly  motion  to  the  fpirits  of  the  read* 
er,  hurry  him  along  with  a  gentle  and  pleaiing  violence* 
ixrithout  giving  him  time  either  to  animadvert  on  their 
faults,  or  to  analyic  their  beauties#  Pope  excels  in  fo-* 
lemnity  of  founds  Dryden,  in  an  eafy  melody,  and 
boundlefs  variety  of  rhythm.  In  thi»  laft  refped  I  think 
I  could  prove,«  that  he  is  fuperior  to  all  other  Englifk 
poets,  Milton  himfelf  not  excepted.  Till  Dry  den  ap- 
peared, none  of  our  writers  in  rhime  of  the  laft^  century 
approached  in  9sj  meafure  to  the  harmoxnr  of  Fairfax 
and  Spenicr.  Or  Waller  it  can  only  be  laid,,  that  he 
is  not  harfb  ^  9i  Denham  and  Cowley,  if  a  few  couplets 
were  ftruck  out  of  their  works,  we  could  not  fay  fo  much. 
But  in  Dryden's  hands,  the  EngUfh  rhiming  couplet  af* 
fumed  a  new  form  i  and  feems  hardly  fufceptible  of  any 
further  improvement.  One  of  the  greateft  poets  q(  this 
century,  the  late  and  much«lameated  Mr  Gray  of  Cam* 
bridge,  modeftly  declared  to  me,  that  if  there  was  ia 
his  own  numbers  any  thing  that  deierved  approbation,, 
he  had  learned  it  all  from  Dryden. 

Critics  hate  often  ftated  a  comparifbo  between  Dryden 
and  Pope,  at  poets  of  the  fame  order,  and  who  differed 
only  in  tUgree  of  merit.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  merit 
«>f  the  one  differs  confiderably  in  kind  from  that  of  the 
^rthcr.    Both   were  happy  in. a  found  judgement  and 

mod 
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unwarrantable  latitude)  is  one  of  the  means 
that  muft  be  employed  to  render  poetry 
agreeable* 

For 


moft  comprehenfiTC  mind.  Wit|  and  humour,,  and 
learning  too,  they  feem  to  have  poflefied  in  equal  roea* 
fiire  ;  or»  if  Dryden  may  be  thought  to  have  gone  deep- 
er in  the  fciences,  Pope  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  the 
greater  adept  in  the  arts.  The  diverfities  in  point  of  cor-  - 
Tcfinets  and  delicacy,  which  arofe  from  their  different 
ways  of  life,  I  do  not  now  iniift  upon.  But,  fetting  thole 
afide,  if  Dryden  founds  any  claim  of  preference  on  the 
originality  of  his  manner,  we  fhall  venture  to  affinn, 
that  Pope  may  found  a  fimilar  claim,  and  with  equal 
juflice^  on  the  perfection  of  his  tafte ;  and  that,  if  the 
critical  writings  of  the  firft  are  more  voluminous*  thof« 
of  the  fecond  are  more  judicious;  if  Dryden's  inven- 
tions are  more  diverfified,  thofe  of  Pope  are  more  re- 
gular»  and  more  important.  Pope's  ftyk  may  be  thought 
to  have  lefs  fimplicity,  lefs  vivacity,  and  lets  of  the  pu* 
rity  of  the  mother-tongue ;  but  is  at  the  fame  time  more 
uniformly  elevated,  and  lefs  debafed  by  vulgarifm,  thaa 
that  of  his  great  mafter  :— afidthe  fuperior  variety  that 
animates  the  numbers  of  the  latter,  will  perhaps  be  found 
to  be  compenfated  by  the  fteadier  and  more  majeftic  mo** 
dulation  of  the  former.  Thus  far  their  merits  would 
appear  to  be  pretty  equally  balanced.  -^  But  if  the  opU 
nion  of  thofe  critics  be  true,  who  hold  that  the  highefi[ 
regions  of  Parnaflus  are  appropriated  to  pathos  and  fu« 
blimity,  Dryden  muft  after  all  confefs,  that  he  has  never 
afcended  fo  far  as  his  illuftrious  imitator :  there  being 
nothing  in  the  writings  of  the  firft  fo  deeply  pathetic  as 
the  Epiftle  of  Eloifa^  or  the  Ele^  an  ths  Ih^rtunafe  La-^ 
dy  'j  nor  fo  uniformly  fublime  as  the  Ejffay  an  Man^  ov 
thtPafiaral  afthf  Mefftab.  This  laft  is  indeed  but  a  fe-^ 
ledion  and  imitation  of  choice  paflages ;  but  it  befpeakf 
a  power  of  imitation,  and  a  tafte  in  fele£Uon,  that 
Pryden  does  not  feem  to  have  poffefled.  To  all  which 
may  I  not  be  permitted  to  add,  what  I  think  1  could 
prQvCj  that  the  pathos  of  Homer  is  frequently  improved 
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For  by  Inflrudtion  I  do  riot  here  iindei>» 
ftand  merely  the  communication  of  moral 
and  pkyfifal  truth.  Whatever  tends  to  raifo 
thofe  human  afiedlions  that  are  favourable 
to  truth  and  virtue,  or  to  reprefs  the  op-» 
pofite  paflions^  wilt  always  gratify  and  im^ 
prove  our  moral  and  intellectual  powersji 
and  may  property  enough  be  called  infiruSiive. 

by  Pope^  and  that  of  Vvrg\\  x'ttj  frequently  debafed  by 
Dryden  ? 

•  The  writings  of  Dryden  are  ftamped  with  originalityi 
|)ut  are  not  always  the  better  for  tha^  cireutnftamre.  Pope 
if  an  imitator  profeiledly^  ^nd  of  choice ;  but  to  moll 
of  thofe  whom  he  copies  he  ie  at  leaft  eqtial|  and  to  ma« 
ny  of  them  fuperior  :  and  it  is  pleafing  to  obfervei  how 
he  rifes  in  proportion  to  his  originals.  Where  be  foU 
lows  Dekih^m,  Byckiogham,  Ro^QmoQi  and  Roches 
fter,  in  his  Wtndfor-fbreft,  Eflav  on  CHticifm,  anit 
poem  on  Silence,  he  is  fuperior  mdeedi  but  does  not 
loar  very  high  above  them.  When  he  verifies  Chaucerj^ 
he  catcheS)  as  by  inftind,  the  eafe^  Simplicity,  and  fpirit 
of  Drydenr,  whom  he  there  emulates.  In  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  he  outfhines  Boileau,  as  much  as  the  fylphs 
that  flutter  ropnd  Belinda  exceed  iq  fprightlmefs  and 
luminous  beauty  th^fe  mechanical  attendants  of  the  god« 
tlefs  of  luxury,  who  knead  up  plumpnefs  for  the  chiii 
of  the  canon,  and  pound  vermilion  for  the  cheek  of  tha 
monk  *.  His  Eloifa  is  beyond  all  comparifon  more  (uIh 
lime  and  more  interefling  than  any  of  Ovid's  letter* 
Writing  ladies.  His  tmhations  of  Horace  equal  their  ar* 
tfaetypes  in  elegance,  and  often  furpafs  them  in  enet^ 
and  fire.  In  the  lyric  ftylc,  he  was  no  match  for  Dry* 
den  :  but  when  he  copies  the  manner  of  Virgil,  and  bor* 
rows  the  thoughts  of  Ifaiah,  Pope  is  fuperior  not  only  to 
himfelf,  but  to  almoft  all  other  poets. 

•  See  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  2.  vcrf.  55. ;   and  Lutrln, 
chant.  2.  verf.  100. 
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All  poetry^  therefore,  is  intitkd  to  this  epi'^ 
thet,  not  only  which  imparts  knowledge  we 
bad  not  before  \  but  alfb  which  awakens  our 
pity  for  the  fufferings  of  our  fellow-cret^ 
tures ;    propaotes  a  taAe  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  animated  or  inanimate;  makes  vice 
appear  the  ohjeOc  of  indignation  or  ridicule  ( 
inculcates  a  ienie  of  our  dependjeixce  upon 
Heaven ;  fortifies  our  mitads  agaiaft  the  evils 
ef  life ;  or  promotes  the  love  of  virtue  and 
wifdoth^  tithsT  by  delineating  their  native 
charms,  or  by  fctting  before  us  in  fui tabic 
colours  the  dreadful  cokiicqusaces  of  im^ 
prudent  and.  Itaamoral  oondusdt*    There  are 
^w  good  poems  of  loigtb,  that  will  not  be 
found  in  <itot  or  more  or  perhaps  in  feveral 
of  th^fe  refpeda,  to  promote  tht  inftruftioa 
of  a  reader  of  tafte.    EveA  the  poem  of  Lu-r 
credus,  notwithftanding  its  abiigid  phOofi>^ 
phy,  (which,  when  the  author  gives  way  to 
it^  dir^s  hio^  for  a  time  of  the  poetical^ 
and  eren  of  tliic  rational,  chani<fber),  abounds 
in  fendments  of  great  beaiHiy  and  high  imr 
portance  $  and  in  i(uch  delightful  pi Aures  x£ 
nature,  as  muft  inflame  the  enthuHafm  where* 
iwith  a  well*infbrmed  mind  contemplates  die 
wonders  and  glories  of  creation.     Who  caa 
attend  to  the  execrable  deiigns  of  lago^  to 
Macbeth's  progrefs  tlirough  the  fevcral  ftages 
of  guilt  and  mifery,  to  the  ruin  that  over- 
takes the  impious  and  tyrannical  Mezentius^ 
to  the  thoughts  and  machinations  of  Satan 
And  his  angels  in  Paradiie  Loft^  without  pay** 
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ing  a  frdh  tribute  of  praife  to  virtue,  and 
renewing  his  refolutions  to  perfevere  in  the 
paths  of  innocence  and  peace !  Nay  the  ma« 
chinery  of  Homer's  deities,  which  in  many 
parts  I  abandon  as  indefenjQble,  will,  if  I 
miftake  not,  generally  appear,  where-ever 
it  is  really  pleaiing,  to  have  ibmewhat  of 
an  uieful  tendency.  I  fpeak  not  now  of  the 
importance  of  machinery,  as  an  inftrument 
of  the  fublime  and  of  the  marvellous,  necei^ 
iary  to  every  epic  poem;  but  of  Homer's 
ufe  of  it  in  thofe  paflages  where  it  is  fup*- 
poied  by  fbme  to  be  unneceflary.  And  in 
thefe,  it  often  ferves  to  fet  off  a  iimple  fkdi 
with  allegorical  decoration,  and;  of  courie, 
by  interefting  us  more  in  the  &ble,  to  im** 
prefs  upon  us  more  eflfe^ually  the  inftru^on 
conveyed  in  it.  And  fometimes  it  is  to  be 
confidered,  as  nothing  morq  than  a  perfoni^ 
fication  of  the  attributes  of  the  divinity^  or 
the  operations  of  the  human  foul.  And,  ia 
general,  it  teaches  emphatically  this  import** 
ant  leilbn,  that  Providence  ever  fuperintends 
the  afiairs  of  men ;  that  injuftice  and  impiety 
are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  divine  vengeance ; 
and  that  a  proper  attention  to  religious  and 
moral  duty,  never  fails  to  recommend  both 
nations  and  individuals  to  the  divine  favour. 

But  if  inftrudtion  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Speeches  and  behaviour  of  Milton's  devils^ 
of  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth,  and  of  Virgil's 
Mezentius,  why  is  Cowley  blamed  for  a 
phraie,  which  at  word  implies  only  a  flight 

fally 
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£dly  of  momentary  pride  ?  I  anfwer,  tbat 
to  {peak  ferioufly  the  language  of  intempe^ 
rate  paflion^  is  one  thing ;  to  imitate  or  de^ 
fcribe  it  another.  By  the  former^  one  catt 
never  merit  praife  or  efteem ;  by  the  latter 
one  may  merit  much  praife,  and  do  much 
good.  In  the  one  cafe,  we  recommend  in- 
temperate paffions  by  our  example ;  in  the 
other,  we  may  render  them  odious,  by  dis- 
playing their  abfurdity  and  coniequences. 
To  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  an  author 
cannot  convey  either  pleafure  or  inftrudlion^ 
by  delivering  fentiments  as  his  own,  which 
contradidt  the  general  confcience  of  man- 
kind. 

Well;  but  Dryden,  in  the  pailage  lately 
-quoted  and  cenfured,  does  not  deliver  his 
own  fentiments,  but  only  defcribes  thofe  of 
another :  why  tlien  fhould  he  be  blamed  for 
making  the  unfortunate  plowman  irreligious  ? 
Why  ?  Becaufe  he  mifreprefents  his  author's 
-meaning ;  and  (which  is  worfe)  counteradls 
his  deiign.  The  dedgn  of  the  Latin  poet 
was,  not  to  expatiate  on  the  punifhment  due 
to  bkfphemy  or  atheiiin,  but  to  raife  pity,  by 
defcribing  the  melancholy  efiedis  of  a  plague 
fo  fatal  to  the  brute  creation :  —  a  theme  ve- 
ry properly  introduced  in  the  conclufion  of 
a  poem  on  the  art  of  rearing  and  preier- 
ving  cattle.  Now,  had  Virgil  faid,  as  Dry- 
den has  done,  that  the  farmer  who  loft  his 
work-beaft  was  a  blafphemer,  we  fhoul,d  not 
have  pitied  him  at  all.     But  Virgil  fays  on- 
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ly,  that  *•  the  foirowful  huibandman  went; 
**  and  unyoked  the  furviving  bullock,  and 
left  his  plough  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
unfiniftied  furrow;"— and  by  this  preg^ 
nant  and  pidlurefque  brevity,  zSe&s  us  a 
thoufand  times  more,  thdn  he  could  have 
done  by  recapitulating  all  the  ientiments  off 
the  poor  farmer  in  the  form  of  a  folilo^ 
quy: — as  indeed  the  view  of  the  fcene,  as 
Virgil  has  drawn  it,  with  the  emphatic  fir 
lence  of  the  fufferer,  would  have  been  in- 
comparably more  moving,  than  a  long  fpeech 
from  the  plowman,  fraught  with  moral  rc^ 
fieiStions  on  death,  and  difappointment,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  huipan  things.  For  to  a 
poem  mere  morality  is  not  fb  efiential  as  ac-> 
curate  defcription  ;  which,  however,  in  mat^ 
ters  of  importance,  muft  have  a  moral  ten- 
dency, otherwife  the  human  afFe^ions  will 
take  part  againfl  it. 

But  what  do  you  fay  to  the  tragedy  of 
Venice  preferved^  in  which  our  pity  and  qf- 
thcr  benevolent  emotions  are  engaged  in  be^ 
half  of  thofe  whom  the  moral  factilty  dif^ 
approves  ?  Is  not  the  poetry,  for  this  veiy 
reaioQ,  immoral  ?  And  yet,  is  it  not  pat* 
thetic  and  plcafing  ?  How  then  can  yoti 
fay,  that  fomething  of  a  moral  or  inftruaiye 
tendency  is  neceflary  to  make  a  poem  agree- 
able ?  —  In  anfwer  to  this,  let  it  be  obferved, 
—  firft,  That  it  is  natural  for  us  to  fympa- 
thiie  with  thofe  who  fiifier,  even  when  they 
fuffer  juftly  ;  which,  however,  implies  noc 
a  any 
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any  liking  to  thei?  crimes,  or  that  biir  mo- 
tal  fentiments  are  at  all  perverted,  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  by  quickening  o»ir  fenfe  or 
the  niifery  confequent  upon  guilt,  may  be 
ufeful  in  confirming  good  principles^  attd 
improving  the  moral  feilfibility  of  the  mind  : 
—  fecondly.  That  the  moft  pleafing  and  moft 
pathetic  parts  of  the  play  in  qUeftion  are  thofe 
which  relate  to  an  amiable  lady,  with  whofe 
diftrfefs,  as  well  as  with  her  hufband's  on 
her  account,  we  rationally  fympathife,  be- 
caufe  that  aril*es  from  their  mutual  affedlion  t 
-^  thirdly,  That  the  conspirators  give  a  plau- 
fible  colour  to  their  caufe,  and  exert  a  great- 
licfs  of  mind,  which  takes  off  our  attention 
from  theif  crimes,  and  leaves  room  for  the 
tender  emotions  to  operate  ocd^fioiially  in 
their  favour :  -*-  and  fourthly.  That  the  me- 
rit of  this  play,  like  that  of  tbe  Orphan^  lies 
rather  in  the  beauty  of  particular  paffages, 
than  in  the  general  effedl  of  the  whole  ;  and 
that,  if  in  any  part  the  author  has  endea- 
voured to  intereft  our  kind  affedlions  in  op- 
pofition  to  confcience,  his  poetry  will  there 
be  found  to  be  equally  unpleafing  and  un- 
inftrudlive. 

But  may  not  agreeable  affections  arife  in 
flie  miiid,  which  partake  neither  of  vice  nor 
of  virtue ;  fuch  as  joy,  and  hope,  and  thofe 
emotions  that  accompany  the  contemplation 
of  external  beauty,  or  magnificence  ?  And, 
if  paftorals  and  fongs,  and  Anacreontic  odes, 
awaken  thefe  agreeable  affedions,  may  not 

Vol.  IL  D  fuch 
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fuch  poems  be  pleafing,  without  being  in- 
ftrudlive  ?  This  may  be^  no  doubt.  And 
for  this  reafon,  among  others,  I  take  in- 
ftru(5lion  to  be  only  a  fecondary  end  of  poe- 
try. But  it  is  only  by  fhort  poems,  as  fongs 
and  paflorals,  that  thefe  agreeable  affedtions 
indifferent  alike  to  vice  and  virtue,  are  ex- 
cited, without  any  mixture  of  others.  For 
moral  fentiments  are  {o  prevalent  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  no  affedlion  can  long  fub- 
lift  there,  without  intermingling  with  them^ 
and  being  aflimilated  to  their  nature.  Nor 
can  a  piece  of  real  and  pleating  poetry  be  ex-^ 
tended  to  any  great  length,  without  opera- 
ting, diredlly  or  indiredlly,  either  on  thofe 
affedlions  that  are  friendly  to  virtue,  or  on 
thofe  fympathies  that  quicken  our  moral  fen- 
fibility,  and  prepare  us  for  virtuous  impref^ 
fions.  In  fadl,  man's  true  happinefs  is  deri- 
ved from  the  moral  part  of  his  conftitution  ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  fupppfe,  that  any 
thing  which  affe<5ls  not  his  moral  pare,  ihould 
be  laftingly  and  generally  agreeable.  We 
fympathife  with  the  pleaiure  one  takes  in 
a  feaft,  where  there  is  friendfliip,  and  an 
interchange  of  good  offices  ;  but  not  with  the 
fatisfadlion  an  epicure  finds  in  devouring  a 
folitary  banquet.  A  fhort  Anacreontic  we 
may  relifli  for  its  melody  and  fparkling  i- 
mages ;  but  a  long  poem,  in  order  to  be 
pleafing,  muft  not  only  charm  the  ear  and 
the  fancy,  but  alfo  touch  the  heart'  and  exer- 
cife  the  confcience. 
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Still  perhaps  it  may  be  obje<5led  to  thefe 
reafoningSy  That  Horace,  in  a  well-known 
verfe  *,  declares  the  end  of  poetry  to  be 
twofold,  to  pleafe,  or  to  inftrucft ;  whereas 
we  maintain,  that  the  tiltimate  end  of  this 
art  is  to  pleafe ;  inftru<ftion  being  only  one 
of  the  means  (and  not  always  a  neceflary 
one)  by  which  that  ultimate  end  is  to  be  ac- 
compli£hed.  This  interpretation  of  Horace 
has  indeed  been  admitted  by  fbme  modern 
critics  :  but  it  is  erroneous ;  for  the  pafTage, 
rightly  underftood,  will  not  appear  to  con- 
tain any  thing  incon^ftent  with  the  prefent 
dodrine.  The  author  is  there  dating  a  com^ 
parifon  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters, with  a  view  to  the  poetry  of  the  ftage ; 
and,  after  commending  the  former  for  their 
corredlnefe,  and  for  the  liberal  fpirit  where- 
with they  conduded  their  Hterary  labours, 
and  blaming  his  countrymen  for  their  in- 
accuracy and  avarice,  he  proceeds  thus  : 
^  The  ends  propofed  by  our  dramacic  poets 
^  (or  by  poets  in  general)  are,  to  pleafe^,  to 

*  inftrudl,  or  to  do  both.  When  inftrudlion 
'  is  your  aim,  let  your  moral  fencences  bt 
'  exprefled  with  brevity,  that  they  may  be 

*  readily  underftood,  and  long  remembered : 

*  where  you  mean  to  pleafe,  let  your  fi(5lions 

*  be  conformable  to  truth,  or  probability • 
'  The  elder  part  of  your  audience  (or  read- 

*  ers)   have   no  relilh  for  poems  that  give 

*  Aut  prodeile  V€>lunt»  aut  delegare  poetae. 

D  2  "  pleafurc 
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**  pleafure  only  without  inftnidlian;  nor 
**  the  younger  for  fuch  writings  as  give  in^ 
ilrui^Qa  without  pleafure.  He  only  can 
fecure  the  univerfal  fuffi^ge  in  his  favour, 
^'  who  blends  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable, 
"  and  delights  at  the  fame  time  that  he  in-» 
**  ftruds  the  reader.  Such  are  the  works 
**  that  bring  money  to  the  bookfeller,  that 
^*  pals  into  foreign  countries,  and  perpetuate 
^*  the  author's  name   through  a  long  fuc-a 

^'  ceflion  of  ages*."- Now,  what  is  the 

pieaning  of  all  this  ?  What,  but  that  to  the 
ferfedipn  of  dramatic  poetry  (or,  if  yoi^ 
pleafe,  of  poetry  in  general)  both  found  mo- 
rals and  beautiful  fidion  are  requiiite.  But 
^tiorace  never  meant  to  fay,  that  inftruftion,^ 
as  well  as  pleafure,  is  neceffary  to  give  to  a- 
ny  compofition  the  poetical  charaBcr ;  or  he 
would  not  in  another  place  h^ve  celebrated, 
with  fo  much  affedlion  and  raptur?,  the 
melting  flrains  of  Sappho,  and  the  playfu) 
genius  of  Anacreon  f ;  r —  two  authors  tran- 
fcendently  fweet,  but  not  remarkably  in- 
ftrudlive.  We  are  fure,  that  pathos,  2^n<J 
Jiarmony,  aijd  elevated  language,  we^'e,  in 
Horace's  opinion,  eflential  to  poetry  X ;  and 
of  thefe  decorations  no  body  will  affirm,  that 
jnftrudion  is  the  eAd,  who  coofiders  that  the 

*   •  Hor.  Ar.  Poet,  333.  rr-  347, 
t  Hor.  Carm.  lib.  4.  o4e  9. 
X  Hor,  Sat.  lib.  i.  fat.  4.  yerf.  40. 

moil 
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iQoft  in(bru£tive  books  in  the  world  are  writ-f 
teo  in  plaio  profe. 

Let  this  therefore  be  eflabliihed  as  a  truth 
in  cridcifin.  That  the  end  of  poetry  is,  to 
?L£ASE^  Verfes,  if  plealing,  may  be  pocr 
tical,  though  they  convey  little  or  no  inftrucr 
tion ;  but  vprfes,  whole  fole  merit  is,  that 
they  convey  inflrudtion,  are  not  poeticaL 
Inflrudtion,  however,  efpeciaUy  in  poems  of 
length,  is  neceflary  to  their  perfcfiumy  becaufb 
they  would  not  be  perfe^lj(  agreeable  without 
it. 


CHAP.      II, 

Of  the  Standard  of  Poetical  Inven- 
tion. 


HOmer'^  beautiful  defcription  of  the 
heavens  and  earth,  as  they  appear  in  a 
calm  evening  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
ftars,  concludes  with  this  circumftance, 
^*  And  the  heart  of  the  fhepherd  is  glad  */^ 
Madame  Dacier,  from  the  turn  fhe  gives 
to  the  paflage  in  her  verfion^  feems  to  think, 
and  Pope,  in  order  perhaps  to  make  out  his 
couplet,  iniinuates,  that  the  gladnefs  of  the 

♦  Jliad,  b.  8.  vcrf.  555. 
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ihepherd  is  owing  to  his  fenfe  of  the  utility 
of  thofe  luminaries.  And  this  may  in  part 
be  the  cafe  :  but  this  is  not  in  Homer ;  nor 
is  it  a  necefTary  confideration.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  contemplating  the  material  uni- 
verfe,  they  who  difcem  the  cauies  and  e£fe£ts 
of  things  mud  be  more  rapturoufly  enter- 
tained, than  thofe  who  perceive  nothing  but 
jhape  and  iize,  colour  and  motion.  Yet,  in 
the  mere  outiide  of  Nature*s  works,  (if  I  may 
fo  exprefs  myfelf ),  there  is  a  fplendour  and 
a  magnificence  to  which  even  untutored 
minds  cannot  attend,  without  great  delight^ 
Not  that  all  peafants,  or  all  philofophers,, 
are  equally  fufceptible  of  thefe  charming 
impreilions.  It  is  Arrange  to  obferve  the  cal- 
loufnefs  of  fome  men,  before  whom  all  the 
glories  of  heaven  and  earth  pafs  ia  daily  fuc-- 
ceflion,  without  couching  their  hearts,  eleva- 
ting their  fancy,  or  leaving  any  durable 
remembrance.  Even  of  thofe  who  pretend 
to  fenfibility,  how  many  are  there  to  whom 
the  luftre  of  the  rifing  or  fetting  fun ;  the 
fparkling  cqncave  of  the  midnight- Iky ;  the 
mountain-foreft  tofling  and  roaring  to  the 
ftorm,  or  warbling  with  all  the  melodies  of 
a  fummer-evening ;  the  fweet  interchange  of 
hill  and  dale,  (hade  and  funfliine,.  groye, 
lawn,  and  water,  which  an  extenfiye  land- 
j(cape  oSers  to  the  viqw  ;  the  fcenery  of  the 
ocean,  fo  lovely,  fb  majeftic,  and  fo  tremen- 
dous, and  the  many  pleading  varieties  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,    could  never 

afford 
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afford  fb  much  real  fadsfadlion,  as  the  fleams 
and  noiie  of  a  ball-room,  the  infipid  fiddling 
and  fqueaking  of  an  opera,  or  the  vexations 
and  wranglings  of  a  card-table  ! 

But  fome  minds  there  are  of  a  difierent 
make  ;  who,  even  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
receive  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature  a 
fpecies  of  delight  which  they  would  hardly 
exchange  for  any  other ;  and  who,  as  ava-- 
rice  and  ambition  are  not  the  infirmities  of 
that  period,  would,  with  equal  fincejity  and 
rapture,  exclaim,    , 

I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny ; 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace ; 

You  cannot  fliut  the  windows  of  the  (ky. 

Through  which  Aurora  fliows  her  brightening  face  ; 

You  cannot  bar  my  conftant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  ftream  at  eve  *.  — — 

Such  minds  have  always  in  them  the  feeds 
of  true  tafte,  and  frequently  of  imitative  ge- 
nius. At  leaft,  though  their  enthufiaftic  or 
vifionary  turn  of  mind  (as  the  man  of  the 
world  would  call  it)  Ihould  not  always  in- 
cline them  to  pradlife  poetry  or  painting,  we 
need  not  fcruple  to  afiirm,  that  without  fbme 
portion  of  this  enthufiafm,  no  perfon  ever 
became  a  true  poet  or  painter*  For  he  who 
would  imitate  the  works  of  Nature,  muft 
firft  accurately  obferve  them;    and  accurate 

^  Caftk  of  Indolence. 
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obiervadon  is  to  be  expe<5led  from  thi^fe  otil/ 
who  take  great  pleafure  in  it. 

To  a  mind  thus  difpofcd  no  part  of  crea- 
tion is  indifferent.  In  the  crouded  city,  and 
bowling  wildemefe;  in  the  cultivated  pro-^ 
vince,  and  folitary  ifle ;  in  the  flowfery  lawn, 
and  craggy  mountain;  in  the  murmur  of 
the  rivulet,  and  in  the  uproar  of  the  ocean ; 
in  the  radiance  of  fummer,  and  gloom  of 
iWnter ;  in  the  thunder  of  heaven,  and  in 
the  whifper  of  the  breeze  ;  he  iftill  finds 
fbmething  to  roufe  or  to  fboth  his  imagi- 
nation, to  draw  forth  his  affe<5tions,  or  to 
employ  his  underftanding.  And  fixjm  every 
mental  energy  that  is  riot  attended  with 
pain,  and  even  from  fome  of  thofe  that  are^ 
as  moderate  terror  and  pity,  a  found  mind 
derives  fatisfaAionj  exercife  being  equalty 
neceflary  to  the  body  and  the  -  foul,  and  to 
both  equally  produdlive  of  health  and  p!ea-^ 
iiire. 

This  happy  fenfibility  to  the  beauties  of 
Nature  fhould  be  cherifhcd  in  young  perfon$« 
It  engages  them  to  contemplate  the  Crea- 
tor in  his  wonderful  works ;  it  purifies  and 
Larmonizes  the  foul,  and  prepares  it  for  mo- 
ral and  intelledtual  difcipline ;  it  fupplies  an 
endlefs  fource  of  amufement ;  it  contributes 
even  to  bodily  health ;  and,  as  a  ftridl  ana- 
logy fubfifts  between  material  and  moral 
beauty,  it  leads  the  heart  by  an  eafy  tranfi- 
tion  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  thus 
recommends  virtue  for  its  tranfcendent  love- 
I  linefs^ 
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linefs,  and  makes  vice  appear  the  objedl  of 
contempt  and  abomination.  An  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beft  defcriptive  poets, 
Spenfer,  Milton,  and  Thomfon,  but  above 
all  with  the  divine  Georgic,  joined  to  fome 
pradiice  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will  promote 
this  amiable  fenfibility  in  early  years ;  for 
then  the  face  of  Nature  has  novelty  fuperadd- 
ed  to  its  other  charms,  the  paflions  are  not 
pre-engaged,  the  heart  is  free  from  care, 
and  the  imagination  warm  and  romantic. 

But,  not  to  infift  longer  on  thofe  ardent 
emotions  that  are  peculiar  to  the  enthufiaftic 
difciple  of  Nature,  may  it  not  be  affirmed  of 
all  men,  without  exception,  or  at  lead  of  all 
the  enlightened  part  of  mankind,  that  they 
are  gratified  by  the  contemplation  of  things 
natural,  as  oppofed  to  unnatural  ?  Mon- 
ftrous  fights  pleafe  but  for  a  moment,  if 
they  pleafe  at  all ;  for  they  derive  their  charm 
from  the  beholder's  amazement,  which  is 
quickly  over.  I  have  read  indeed  of  a  man 
of  rank  in  Sicily  *,  who  chufes  to  adorn  his 
villa  with  pictures  and  flatues  of  moft  un- 
natural deformity ;  but  it  is  a  fingular  in- 
ftar^ce  :  and  one  would  not  be  much  more 
furprifed  to  hear  of  a  perfbn  living  with- 
out food,  or  growing  fat  by  the  ufe  of  poi- 
fon.  To  fay  of  any  thing,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  nature^  denotes  cenfure  and  difgufl  on 
the  part  of  the  fpeaker ;  as  the  epithet  natural 

♦  See  Mr  Bry doners  Tour  m  Sicily,  letter  24. 
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intimates  an  agreeable  quality,  and  feems  for 
the  moft  part  to  imply,  that  a  thing  is  as  it 
ought  to  be,  fuitable  to  our  own  tafte,  and 
congenial  with  our  own  conftitution.  Think, 
with  what  fentiments  we  fliould  perufe  a 
poem,  in  which  Nature  was  totally  mifreprc- 
fented,  and  principles  of  thought  and  of 
operation  fuppofed  to  take  place,  repugnant 
to  every  thing  we  had  feen  or  heard  of :  — 
in  which,  for  example,  avarice  and  coldnefs 
were  afcribed  to  youth,  a,nd  prodigality  and 
paf&onate  attachment  to  the  old;  in  which 
men  were  made  to  a6l  at  random,  fometimei 
according  to  charader,  and  fometimes  con- 
trary to  it ;  in  which  cruelty  and  envy  were 
produdive  of  love,  and  beneficeAce  and  kind 
affedlion  of  hatred;  in  which  beauty  was 
invariably  the  objeft  of  diflike,  and  ugli-^ 
nefs  of  defire ;  in  which  fbciety  was  ren- 
dered happy  by  atheifm,  and  the  promii^ 
cuous  perpetration  of  crimes,  and  juftice  and 
fortitude  were  held  in  univerfal  contempt. 
Or  think,  how  we  (hould  relifh  a  paintings 
where  no  regard  was  had  to  the  proportions^ 
colours,  or  any  of  the  phyfical  laws,  of 
Nature  2  —  where  the  ears  and  eyes  of  a- 
nimals  were  placed  in  their  fhoulders ;  where 
the  Iky  was  green,  and  the  grafs  crimfon ; 
where  trees  grew  with  their  branches  in  the 
earth,  and  their  roots  in  the  air ;  where  me?u 
were  feen  fighting  after  their  heads  were  cut 
off,  (hips  failing  on  the  land,  lions  entangled 
in  cobwebs,  flieep  preying  on  dead  carcaSes, 

^es 
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fifties  {porting  in  the  woods^  and  elephants 
walking  oh  the  fea.  Could  fuch  figures  and 
combinations  give  pleafure,  or  merit  the  ap- 
pellation of  fublime  or  beautifiil  ?  Should 
we  hefitat^  to  pronounce  their  author  mad  ?, 
And  are  die  abfurdities  of  madmen  proper 
iubje(£ts  either  of  amufement  or  of  imitation 
to  reafonable  beings  ? 

Lee  it  be  remarked  too,  that  though  we 
diftinguiih  our  internal  powers  by  diBfcrent 
liames,  becaufe  otherwife  we  could  not  fpeak 
of  them  fo  as  to  be  underflood,  they  are  all 
i>ut  fo  many  energies  of  the  fame  individual 
mind ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  what  contradidls  any  one  leading  facul^ 
ty  fhouid  yield  permanent  dehght  to  the  -- 
reft.  That  cannot  b$  agreeable  to  reafon, 
which  confcience  difapproves ;  nor  can  that 
gratify  imagination,    which  is  repugnant  to 

reafon« Befides,  belief  and  acquiefcence 

of  mind  are  pleafant,  as  diftruft  and  difbelief 
are  painful;  and  therefore,  that  only  caii 
give  folid  and  general  fatisfa<^ion,  which  has 
Something  of  plaufibility  in  it;  fomething 
which  we  conceive  it  poflible  for  a  rational 
being  to  believe.  But  no  ratioilal  being  can 
acquiefce  in  what  is  obvioufly  contrary  to 
nature,  or  implies  palpable  abfurdity. 

Poetry,  therefore,  and  indeed  every  art 
whofe  end  is  to  pleaie,  muft  be  natural ;  and 
if  fo,  mull  exhibit  real  matter  of  fa(f>,  or 
fomething  like  it ;  that  is,  in  other  words, 

£  2  mult 
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muft  be,  either  according  to  truth,  or  accor- 
ding to  verifimilitude. 

And  though  every  part  of  the  material  u- 
niverfe  abounds  in   objefts    of  pleafurable 
contemplation,     yet    nothing  in   nature   fb 
powerfully  touches   our  hearts,  or  gives  fo 
great  variety  of  exercife  to  our  moral  and 
intelled:ual  faculties,    as  man«     Human  af- 
fairs and  human  feelings  are  univerfally  in- 
terefting.      There  are   many   who-  have  no 
great  relifli  for  the  poetry  that  deKneales  on- 
ly irrational  or   inanimate    beings;    but  fa 
that  which  exhibits  the  fortunes,  the  charac- 
ters, and  the  condudl  of  men,  there  is  hard- 
ly any  perfon  who   does    not    liften    with 
fympathy  and  delight.     And  hence,  to  imi- 
tate human  aftion,  is  eonfidered  by  Ariftotle 
as  pflential  to  this  art ;    and  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  eflential  to  the  moft  pleafing  and  moft 
inftrudtive  part  of  it,    I  mean   to  epic  and 
dramatic    compofition.      Mere    defcriptions, 
however  beautiful,    and   moral    reflexions, 
however  juft,    become  tirefome,  where  our 
paflions  are  not   occafionally   awakened   by 
fome  event  that   concerns    our  fellow-men. 
Do  not  all  readers  of  tafte  receive  peculiar 
pleafure  from   thofe  little  tales  or  epifodes, 
with  which  Thomfon's  defcriptive  poem  on 
the  Seafons  is  here  and  there  enlivened  ?  and 
are  they  not  fenfible,  that  the  thunder-ftorm 
would  not  have  been  half  fo  interefting  with- 
out the   tale   of  the  two   lovers  * ;    nor  the 

*  Summer,  verf.  1171. 

harveft- 
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harvcft-icene,  without  that  of  Palemon  and 
Lavinia*;  nor  the  driving  fhows,  without 
that  exquiiite  pidbire  of  a  man  perifhing  a- 
mong  them  "f-  ?  It  is  much  to  be  regretted^ 
that  Young  did  not  employ  the  fame  artifice 
to  animate  his  Night-Thoughts,  Sentiments 
and  defcriptions  may  be  regarded  as  the  pila- 
(lers,  carvings,  gildings,  and  other  decora- 
tions of  the  poetical  fabric;  but  human 
actions  are  the  columns  and  the  rafters,  that 
give  it  liability  and  elevation.  Or,  changing 
the  metaphor,  we  may  confider  thefe  as  the 
foul  which  informs  the  lovely  frame;  while 
thofe  are  little  more  than  the  ornaments  of 
the  bodyi 

Whether  the  plcafure  we  take  in  things 
natural,  and  our  diilike  to  what  is  the  re-- 
verfe,  be  the  effedl  of  habit  or  of  conftitu- 
tion,  is  not  a  material  inquiry.  There  is 
nothing  abfurd  in  fuppofing,  that  between 
the  foul,  in  its  firft  formation,  and  the  refl 
of  nature,  a  mutual  harmony  and  fympathy 
may  have  been  eftabli(hed,  which  experience 
may  indeed  confirm,  but  no  perverfe  habits 
could  entirely  fubdue.  As  no  fort  of  edu- 
cation could  make  man  believe  the  contrary 
of  a  fclf-evident  axiom,  or  reconcile  him  to 
a  life  of  perfedl  folitude ;  fo  I  Ihould  ima- 
gine, that  our  love  of  nature  and  regularity 
might  ftill  remain  with  us  in  fome  degree. 


♦  Autumo^  vcrf.  177. 
t  Winter,  vcrf.  276. 
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though  we  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the 
Sicilian  villa  above  mentioned^  and  never 
heard  any  thing  applauded  but  what  defer- 
ved  cenfure,  nor  cenfured  but  what  merit- 
cd  applaufe.  Yet  habit  mud  be  allowed  to 
have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  fentiments 
and  feelings  of  mankind.  Objeifls  to  which 
we  have  been  long  accuftomed,  we  are  apt 
to  contrail  a  fondnefs  for ;  we  conceive  them 
readily,  and  contemplate  them  with  pleaflire ; 
nor  do  we  quit  our  old  tradls  of  fpeculatioa 
or  practice,  without  reluctance  and  pain^ 
Hence  in  part  arifes  our  attachment  to  our 
own  profeffions,  our  old  acquaintance,  our 
native  foil,  our  homes,  and  to  the  very  hills, 
ftreams,  and  rocks  in  our  neighbourhood. 
It  would  therefore  be  ftrange,  if  man,  ac- 
cuftomed as  he  is  from  his  earlieft  days  to 
the  regularity  of  nature,  did  not  contract  a 
liking  to  her  produdlions,  and  principles  of 
operation. 

Yet  we  neither  expedl  nor  defire,  that  eve- 
ry human  invention,  where  the  end  is  only 
to  pleafe,  fhould  be  an  exadl  tranfcript  of 
real  exigence.  It  is  enough,  that  the  mind 
acquiefce  in  it  as  probable,  or  plaufible,  or 
fuch  as  we  think  might  happen  without 
any  direft  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  Nature  : 
—  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  it  is  enough, 
that  it  be  confident,  either,  firft,  with  gene- 
ral experience ;  or,  fecondly,  with  popu- 
lar opinion  j  or,  thirdly^  that  it  be  confid- 
ent 
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ent  with  itfelf,  and  connedled  with  probable 
circumflances. 

Firft  :  If  a  human  invention  be  confident 
with  general  experience,  we  acquiefce  in  It 
as  fufficiently  probable.  Particular  ^pe^ 
riences,  however,  there  may  be,  fo  uncom- 
mon and  {o  little  expedled,  that  we  Ihould 
not  admit  their  probability,  if  we  did  not 
know  them  to  be  true.  No  man  of  fenfe 
believes,  that  he  has  any  likelihood  of  being 
enriched  by  the  difcovery  of  hidden  treafure ; 
or  thinks  it  probable,  on  purchafing  a  lot* 
tery-ticket,  that  he  fliall  gain  the  firft  prize  ; 
and  yet  great  wealth  has  adually  been  ac- 
quired by  fuch  good  fortune.  But  we  ihouldl 
look  upon  thefe  as  poor  expedients  in  a  play 
or  romance  for  bringing  about  a  happy  ca-- 
taftrophe.  We  expeft  that  fidlion  ihould 
be  more  confonant  to  the  general  tenor  of 
human  aflfairs ;  in  a  word,  that  not  poflibili- 
ty,  but  probability,  ihould  be  the  ftandard 
of  poetical  invention. 

Secondly :  FiAion  is  admitted  as  conform- 
able to  this  ftandard,  when  it  accords  with 
received  opinions.  Thefe  may  be  erroneous, 
but  are  not  often  apparently  repugnant  to  na- 
ture. On  this  account,  and  becaufe  they  arp 
familiar  to  vis  from  our  infancy,  the  mind 
readily  acquiefces  in  them,  or  at  ]eaft  yields 
them  that  degree  of  credit  which  is  ne-^ 
ceflary  to  render  them  pleafing.  Hence  the 
fairies,  ghofts,  and  witches  of  Shakefpeare, 
^r^  admitted  as  probable  bein^!S }  and  apgels 
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obtain  a  place  in  religious  pidhires,  though 
we  know  that  they  do  not  now  appear  in 
the  fcenery  of  real  life.  Even  when  a  po- 
pular opinion  has  long  been  exploded,  and 
has  become  repugnant  to  univerfal  belief9 
the  fidions  built  upon  it  are  flill  admitted  as 
natural,  becauie  they  were  accounted  fuch 
by  the  people  to  whom  they  were  firft  ad- 
drefied ;  whofe  ientiments  and  views  of  things 
we  are  willing  to  adopt,  when,  by  the  power 
of  pleafing  defcription,  we  are  introduced 
into  their  fcenes,  and  made  acquainted  with 
their  manners.  Hence  we  admit  the  theo- 
logy of  the  ancient  poets,  their  Elyfium  and 
Tartarus,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  Cyclops  and 
Circe,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  "  beautiful  won- 
"  ders"  (as  Horace  calls  them)  which  were 
believed  in  the  heroic  ages  ;  as  well  as  the 
demons  and  inchantments  of  Tafib,  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  no  fmall 
degree  of  credit  among  the  Italians  of  the 
£xteenth  century,  and  are  fuitable  enough  to 
the  notions  that  prevailed  univerfally  in  Eu- 
rope  not  long  before  *.      In  fad,    when 

Poetry 

*  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  common  people  of 
Italy  believed,  that  the  poet  Dante  actually  went  down 
to  hell ;  that  the  Inferno  was  a  true  account  of  what 
he  faw  there ;  and  that  his  fallow  complexion,  and  ftunt* 
ed  beard,  (which  itemed  by  its  growth  and  colour  to 
have  been  too  near  the  fire),  were  the  confequence  of 
his  pafling  fo  much  of  his  time  in  that  hot  and  fmoky 
region.  See  Vicende  della  literatura  del  Sig,  C.  Denina^ 
cap.  4.  — —  Sir  John  Mandeville^s  Book  of  Travels,  writ* 
«  tea 
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I^ictry  is  in  other  refpcds  true  ;  when  it 
gives  an  accurate  difplay  of  thofe  parts  of  na- 
ture about  which  we  know  that  men  in  all 
ages  muft  hare  entertained  the  fame  opinion, 
I  mean  thofe  appearances  in  the  Vifible  crea- 
tion, and  thofe  feelings  and  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  which  are  obvious  to  all 
mankind ;  —  when  Poetry,  I  fay,  is  thus  far 
according  to  nature,  we  are  very  willing  to 
be  indulgent  to  what  is  fiditious  in  it,  and 
to  grant  a  temporary  allowance  to  any  fyftem 
of  fable  which  the  author  pleafes  to  adopt ; 
provided  that  he  lay  the  fcene  in  a  diftant 
country,  or  fix  the  date  to  a  remote  periods 
This  is  no  unreafonable  piece  of  complai* 
(knee :  we  owe  it  both  to  the  poet  and  to 
ourfelves ;  for  without  it  we  fhould  neither 
form  a  right  eftimate  of  his  genius,  nor  re- 
ceive from  his  works  that  pleafure  which 
they  were  intended  to  impart.  Let  him, 
however,  take  care,  that  his  fyftem  of  fable 
be  fuch,  as  his  countrymen  and  contempo- 
raries (to  whom  his  work  is  immediately 
addrefTed)  might  he  fuppofed  capable  of 
yielding  their  ailent  to;  for  otherwife  we 
fhould  not  believe  him  to  be  in  earneft  :  and 
let  him  conne(ft  it  as  much  as  he  can  with 

tep  not  long  after,  was  not  onljr  ratified  bjr  the  Pqpe,. 
after  having  been  compared  with  the  Mappa  Mundi  of 
that  time,  but,  what  is  more  f^range,  feems  to  have 
been  ferioufly  believed  by  that  adventurous  knight  him«^ 
felf,  though  a  man  of  coniiderable  learning,  and  no- 
defpicable  tafte.     See  the  Conclufion  of  the  Book. 

•  Vol.  II.  F  probable 
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probable  circumftanccs,  and  make  it  appear 
ia  a  feries  of  events  confiftent  with  itfelf. 

For  (thirdly)  if  this  be  the  cafe,  we  Ihall 
admit  his  ftory  as  probable,  or  at  leaft  as 
natural,  and  conlequently  be  interefted  in  it, 
even  though  it  bq  not  warranted  by  general 
experience,  and  derive  but  flender  authority 
from  popular  opinion.  Calyban,  in  theTem^ 
peft,  would  have  fhocked  the  mind  as  an  im-« 
probability,  if  we  had  not  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  origin,  and  feen  his  cha- 
ra6ler  difplayed  in  a  feries  of  confiftent  beha- 
viour. But  when  we  are  told,  that  he  fprung 
from  a  witch  and  a  demon,  a  conne6)ion 
not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  they 
were  underftood  in  Shakefpeare's  time,  and 
find  his  manners  conformable  to  his  defcent, 
we  are  eafily  reconciled  to  the  fidtion.  In 
the  fame  fenle,  the  Lilliputians  of  Swift 
may  pafs  for  probable  beings  ;  not  fo  much 
becaufe  we  know  that  a  belief  in  pygmies 
was  once  current  in  the  world,  (for  the  true 
ancient  pygmy  was  at  leaft  thrice  as  tall 
as  thofe  whom  Gulliver  vifited),  but  be- 
caufe we  find,  that  every  circumftance  rela- 
ting to  tliem  accords  with  itfelf,  and  with 
their  fuppofed  charadker.  It  is  not  the  fize  of 
the  people  only  that  is  diminutive  ;  their 
country,  feas,  fhips,  and  towns,  are  all  in 
exaa  proportion  ;  their  theological  and  po- 
litical principles,  their  paflions,  manners, 
euftoms,  and  all  tlie  parts  of  their  conduit, 
l)etray  a  levity  and  littlenefs  perfe<5lly  fliita- 

Wei 
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ble :  aild  lb  fimple  is  the  whole  narration^ 
and  apparently  lo  artlefs  and  fincere^  that  I 
ihould  not  much  wonder,  if  it  had  impo^^ 
ied  (as  I  have  been  told  it  has)  upon  fomd 
perfbns  of  no  contemptible  under(landing» 
The  fame  degree  of  credit  may  perhaps  fot 
the  fame  reafons  be  due  to  his  giants.  But 
when  he  grounds  his  narrative  upoii  a  con- 
tradi<5lion  to  nature  j  when  he  prefents  us 
with  rational  brutes^  and  irrational  men; 
when  he  tells  us  of  horfes  building  houfes 
for  habitation^  milking  cows  for  food,  riding 
in  carriages,  and  holding  converfations  on 
the  laws  and  politics  of  Europe ;  not  all  his 
genius  (and  he  there  exerts  it  to  the  utmoft) 
is  able  to  reconcile  us  to  fb  monftrous  a  fic-^ 
tion  :  we  may  fmile  at  fome  of  his  abfurd 
exaggerations  ;  we  may  be  pleafcid  With  the 
energy  of  ftyle,  and  acciu^acy  of  defcription^ 
in  particular  places ;  and  a  malevolent  heart 
may  triumph  in  the  fatire :  but  wc  can  ne- 
ver relifh  it  as  a  fable^  becaufe  it  is  at  oncd 
unnatural  and  felf- contradictory <  Swift's 
judgement  feems  to  have  foriaken  him  on 
this  occaiion  * :   he  wallows  in  naflinefs  and 

brutality ; 

*  There  are  ]m{^6pr]etied  ih  this  narrative,  which  one 
would  think  a  very  flight  attention  to  nature  might  have 
prevetited  )  and  which,  without  heightening  the  fatire^ 
ferve  only  to  aggravate  the  abfurditj  of  the  fable*' 
Houyhnbnms  are  horfes  in  perfection,  with  the  addition 
of  rcafon  and  virtue.  Whatever,  therefore,  takes  a- 
'  ^ay  fjQiu  their  perfection  as  horfes,  without  adding  to 
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brutality  J  and  the  general  run  of  hiSr  fatirtf 
is  downright  defamation.  Lucian^s  Trut 
Hiftory  is  a  hefap  of  extravagancies  pfut  to- 
jgether  without  order  of  unity,  or  any  other 
apparent  defign^  thaii  to  ridicule  the  lan- 
guage and  manner  of  grave  authors.  His 
ravings,  which  have  no  better  right  to  the 
name  of  Fable,  than  a  hill  of  iiibbtfh  has  to 
that  of  Palace,  are  deftitute  of  every  colour 
of  plaufibility.  Animal  trees,  fliips  failing 
in  the  fky,  armies  of  monftrous  things  tra- 
velling between  the  fun  and  moon  on  a  pate^ 


their  rational  and  moral  accompllfhments,  muft  be  rie^ 
pugnant  to  the  auchor^s  defign,  and  ought  not  to  have 
found  a  place  in  his  narration.  Yet  he  make^  his  be^ 
loved  quadrupeds  dwell  in  boufes  of  their  own-  buildings 
and  ufe  warm  food  and  the  mitk  of  cows  as  »  delicacy  : 
though  thefe  luxuries,  fnppofed  attainable  by  a  nation  of 
horfcsy  could  contribute  no  more  to  their  perfeAion^ 
than  brandy  and  imprifonmcm  would  to  that  of  a  man. 
■  Again,  did  Swift  believe^  that  religious  ideas  are 
natural  to  a  reafonable  being,  and  neceflary  to  the  hap-^ 
pinefs  of  a  moral  one  ?  I  hope  he  did.  Yet  has  he  ie«- 
preiented  his  houyhnhrmsy  as  patterns  of  moral  virtue,  a» 
the  greatefl  maimers  of  reafon»  and  withal  as  completely 
happy,  without  any  religious  ideas,  or  any  views  beyond 
the  prefent  life.  In  a  word,  he  would  make  ftupiditjr 
conCllcnt  with  mental  exceUence,  and  unnatural  appe- 
tites with  animal  perfection.  Thefe,  however,  are  fmalt 
matters,  compared  with  the  other  abfurdities  of  this- 
abominable  tale.  —  But  when  a  Chriftian  Divine  can  fet 
nimfelf  deliberately  to  trample  upon  that  nature,  whick 
he  knows  to  have  been  made  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  ta  have  been  aflTumed  by  One  far  more  ex- 
alted than  they ;  we  need  not  be  furprifed  if  the  fame 
perverfe  habits  of  thinking  which  harden  his  hearty  fhould 
alio  debafe  his  judgement. 

ment 
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meat  of  cobwebB,  rival  nations  of  mea 
inhabiting  woods  and  mountains  in  a  whale's 
belly, — are  liker  the  dreams  of  a  bedlamite^ 
than  the  inventions  of  a  rational  being. 

If  we  were  to  profecnte  this  fubjed  any 
further,  it  would  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
in  fome  kinds  of  poetical  invention  a  lbri(5tcr 
probability  is  required  than  in  others :  — 
that,  for  inflance,  Comedy,  whether  Drama* 
tic  or  Narrative  *,  muft  ibidom  deviate  from 
the  ordinary  cour^  of  human  afikirs,  becauie 
it  exhibits  the  manners  of  real,  and  even  of  ^ 
familiar  life;  — that  the  Tragic  poet,  becaufe 
he  imitates  chara^ers  more  exalted,  and  ge* 
nerally  refers  to  events  little  known,  or  long 
fince  paft,  may  be  allowed  a  wider  range  j 
but  muft  never  attempt  the  marvellous  fic- 
ik>ns  of  the  Epic  Mufe,.  becaufe  he  addrefTel 
his  work,  not  only  to  the  pafiions  and  ima-*" 
gination  of  mankind,  but  alfo  to  their  eyes 
and  ears,  which  are  not  eafily  impofed  on^ 
and  refufe  to  be  gratified  with  any  reprefen- 
tation  that  does  not  come  very  near  the 
truth ;  —  that  the  Epic  Poem  may  claim  ftill 
ampler  privileges,  becaufe  its  ficfUons  are  not 
lubjed  to  the  fcrutiny  of  any  outward  fenfe, 
and  becaufe  it  conveys  information  in  regard 
both  to  the  higheft  human  charadters,  and 
the  moft  important  and  wonderful  events, 

•  Ficldingfs  Tarn  Jones,  Amelia^  and  Jofeph  Andrews^ 
tre  examples  of  what  I  call  the  Epic  or  Narrative  Comc- 
CI7  :  perhaps  the  Comic  Epopee  is  a  more  proper  term. 

and 
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alfo  to  the  affairs  of  unfeen  worlds^ 
and  fuperior  beings.  Nor  would  it  be  im- 
proper to  obierve,  that  the  ieveral  fpecies  of 
G>mic,  of  Tragic,  of  Epic  compofition,  arc 
not  confined  to  the  fame  degree  of  probabi- 
lity ;  for  that  Farce  may  be  allowed  to  bt 
lefs  probable  than  the  regular  Comedy ;  the 
Mafque,  than  the  regular  Tragedy ;  and  the 
Mixed  Epic,  fuch  as  The  Fairy  Queen,  and 
Orlando  Furioib,  than  the  pure  Epopee  of 

Homer,    Virgil,    and  Milton. But  this 

part  of  the  fubje<5l  feems  not  to  require  fur- 
ther illuflration.  Enough  has  been  faid,  to 
fhow,  that  nothing  unnatural  can  pleafe ;  and 
that  therefore  Poetry^  whofc  end  is  to  pleaie^ 

muft   be    ACCORDING    XO    NATURE. 

And  if  fo,  it  muft  be,  either  according  td 
real  nature,  or  according  to  nature  fomewhat 
different  from  the  reality* 


CHAP.    IIL 

Poetry  exhibits  9  fyftem  of  nature 
fomewhat  different  from  the  reali*^ 
ty  of  things. 


TO  exhibit  real  nature  is  the  bufinefs  of 
the  hiftorian ;  who,  if  he  were  ftriAly 
to  confine,  himfelf  to  his  own  fphere,  wjould 

never 
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never  record  even  the  minuted  civcumflance 
of  any  fpeech,  event,  or  defcription,  which 
was  not  warranted  by  iufficient  authority. 
It  has  been  the  language  of  critics  in  ^very 
age,  that  the  hiftorian  ought  to  relate  no-^ 
thing  as  true  which  is  falfe  or  dubious,  and 
to  conceal  nothing  material  which  he  knows 
to  be  true.  But  I  doubt  whether  any  wri- 
ter of  profane  hiftory  has  ever  been  fo  fcru- 
pulous.  Thucydides  himfelf;  who  began  his 
hiftory  when  that  war  began  which  he  re- 
cords, and  who  fet  down  every  event  fboij 
after  it  happened,  according  to  the  moft  au- 
thentic information,  feems  however  to  have 
indulged  his  fancy  not  a  little  in  his  ha- 
rangues and  defcriptions,  particularly  that 
(6f  the  plague  of  Athens  :  and  the  fame  thing 
has  been  pradlifed,  with  greater  latitude,  by 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  more  or  lefe  by  all 
the  bed  hiftorians,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem. Nor  do  I  blame  them  for  it.  By 
thefe  improved  or  invented  fpeeches,  and 
by  the  heightenings  thus  given  to  their  de^ 
fcriptions,  their  work  becomes  more  intereft- 
ing,  and  more  ufef ul ;  nobody  is  deceived, 
and  hiftorical  truth  is  not  materially  aflfedl- 
ed.  A  medium  is  however  to  be  obferved 
in  this,  as  in  other  things.  When  the  hifto- 
rian lengthens  a  defcription  into  a  detail  of 
fictitious  events,  as  Voltaire  has  done  in  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  he  lofes 
his  credit  with  us,  by  raifing  a  fufpicion  that 
li§  is  mor«  intent  upon  a  pretty  ftpry,  than 

upoa 
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upon '  the  truth.  And  we  are  difgufted  with 
his  infincerity,  when,  in  defiance  even  of 
verilimilitude,  he  puts  long  elaborate  ora- 
tions in  the  mouth  of  thofe,  of  whom  we 
know,  either  from  the  circumflances  that 
they  could  not,  or  from  more  authentic 
records  that  they  did  not,  make  any  fuch 
orations  ;  as  Dionyfius  of  HalicamaiTus  has 
'  done,  in  the  cafe  of  Volumnia  haranguing 
her  fon  Coriolanus,  and  Flavius  Jofephus 
in  that  of  Judah  addrefling  his  brother  as 
Ticeroy  of  Egypt.  From  what  thefe  hifto^' 
rians  relate,  one  would  conjeiflure,  that  the 
Roman  matron  had  iludied  at  Athens  un- 
der fome  long-winded  rhetorician,  and  that 
the  Jewifli  patriarch  muft  have  been  one  of 
the  moft  flowery  orators  of  antiquity.  But 
the  fiiElitious  part  of  hiftory,  or  of  ftory-tell- 
ing,  ought  never  to  take  up  much  room ;  and 
muft  be  highly  blameable  when  it  leads  into 
any  miftake  either  of  fadts  or  of  characters. 

Now,  why  do  hiftorians  take  the  liberty 
to  embellifh  their  works  in  this  manner  ^ 
One  reafon,  no  doubt,  is,  that  they  may 
difplay  their  talents  in  oratory  and  narration ; 
but  the  chief  reafon,  as  hinted  already,  is, 
to  render  their  compofition  more  agreeable. 
It  would  feem,  then,  that  fomething  more 
pleafing  than  real  nature,  or  fomething  which 
fliall  add  to  the  pleafing  qualities  of  real 
nature,  may  be  devifed  by  human  fancy. 
And  this  may  certainly  be  done.  And  this 
it  is  the  poet's  bufincfs  tp  do*  And  when 
3  this 
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^  this  is  in  any  degree  done  by  the  hiflorian^. 
his  narrative  becomes  in  that  degree  poeti- 
tal. 

The  poffibility  of  thus  improving  upon 
nature  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one.  When 
vre  look  at  a  landfcape,  we  can  fancy  a  thpu-^ 
fand  additional  embellifhmentS;  Mountains 
loftier  and  more  picfturefque ;  rivers  mord 
Icopious,  more  limpid^  and  more  beautifully 
wiiiding  ;  fmoother  and  wider  lawns ;  Vallies 
tnore  richly  diverfified ;  caverns  and  rocks 
more  gloomy  and  more  ftupendouS ;  ruins 
more  majeilic ;  buildings  tnor^  magnificent ; 
oceans  more  varied  with  iflands,  more  fplen- 
did  with  ihipping,  or  moire  agitated  by  ftorm, 
than  any  We  have  ever  feen^  it  is  eafy  for  hu- 
man imagination  to  conceive.  Many  things 
in  art  and  nature  exceed  expedlation ;  but 
nothing  fenfibk  ti*anfcends,  or  equals,  the  ca- 
pacity of  thought :  —  a  ftriking  evidence  of* 
the  dignity  of  the  human  foul !  The  fineft 
woman  in  the  World  appears  to  every  ey6 
lufccptible  of  improvement,  except  perhaps 
to  that  of  her  lovef .  No  wonder,  then,  if  ia 
poetry  events  can  be  exhibited  more  com- 
J)a(Sl,  and  of  more  pleafing  variety,  than 
thofe  delineated  by  thd  hiftorian,  and  icenes 
of  inanimate  nature  more  dreadful  or  more 
lovely^  and  human  chara<fters  more  fublime 
and  more  exqulfite  both  in  good  and  evil. 
Yet  ftill  let  nature  fupply  the  ground-Work 
and  matiirials,  as  well  as  the  itandard,  of' 
poetical  fidtion.     The  moft  expert  painters 
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tife  a  layman,  or  other  vifible  figure,  to  di- 
tc6t  their  hand  and  regulate  their  fancy.  Ho- 
mer hidifelf  founds  his  two  poems  on  au- 
thentic tradition  ;  and  Tragic  as  well  as  Epic 
poets  have  followed  the  example.  The  wri-' 
ters  of  romance  too  are  ambitious  to  inter- 
t^reave  true  advciitures  with  their  fables ;  and, 
when  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  to  take 
the  outliiles  of  their  plan  from  real  life.* 
Thus  the  tale  of  Robinfbn  Crufoe  is  founded 
6n  an  incident  that  adlually  befel  one  Alex-* 
ander  Selkiric,  a  fea-faring  man,  who  lived 
feveral  years  alone  in  the  ilQand  of  Juan  Fer- 
handes;  Smollet  is  thought  to  have  given 
us  leveral  of  his  own  adventures  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Roderick  Random;  and  the  chief 
charadlers  in  Tom  Jones,  Jofeph  Andrews, 
and  Pamela^  are  faid  to  have  been  copied 
from  real  originals. — Dramatic  Comedy,  in- 
deed, i^for  the  moft  part  purely  fnSitious  ; 
for  if  it  were  to  exhibit  real  events  as  well 
,as  prefent  manners,  it  would  become  too 
perfonal  to  be  endured  by  a  well-bred  au- 
dience^ and  degenerate  into  downright  abufe ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  the 
old  comedy  of  the  Greeks  *.  —  But,  in  gene- 
ral, hints  taken  from  real  exiftence  will  be 
found  to  give  no  little  grace  and  (lability 
to  fidlion,  even  in  the  moft  fanciful  poems. 
Thofe  hints,  however,  may  be  improved  by 

♦  Compart  Hor.  lib.  i.  fat.  4«verni. — 5.  with  Ar. 
Poet.  verf.  281.— 285. 
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thu  poet's  imagination,  and  fet  off. with  eve-* 
ry  probable  ornament  that  can  be  devifed, 
confidently  with  the  defign  and  genius  of  th? 
work ;  — or,  in  other  words^  with  the  fym- ' 
pathies  that  the  poet  means  to  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  his  reader.  For  mere  poecical  orna-?- 
ment,  when  it  fails  to  intcreft  the  afiecflions^ 
is  Hot  only  nielcfs  but  improper ;  all  true 
poetry  being  addreffed  to  the  heart,  and  in- 
tended to  give  pleafure  by  raifing  or  ibothing 
the  paifions ;  —  the  only  effecflual  way  of 
pleafing  a  rational  and  moral  creature.  And 
therefore  I  would  take  Horace's  maxim  to 
be  univerfal  in  poetry  j  ^  Non  fatis  eft,  pul- 
""  chra  efle  poemata ;  dulcia  fvnto ;"  "  It  is 
*'  not  enough  that  poems  be  beautiful ;  lej: 
"  them  alfo  be  aff£^ing\^-'—{QX  that  this  ig 
the  meaning  of  the  word  dulcia  in  this  place, 
is  admitted  by  the  bcft  interpreters,  and  i$ 
indeed  evident  from  the  context  *. 

That  the  fentimehts  and  feelings  of  perci-^ 
pient  beings,  when  expreffcd  in  poetry, 
Ihould  call  forth  our  afie^lions,  is  natural 
enough ;  but  can  defcriptions  of  inanimate 
things  alfo  be  made  affeding  ?  Certainly  they 
can:  and  the  more  they  affe<9t,  the  more 
they  pleaie  us ;  and  the  more  poetical  we 
allow  them  to  be.  Virgil's  Georgic  is  a  noble 
fpecimea  (and  indeed  the  nobleft  in  the 
world)  of  this  fort  of  poetry.  His  admira- 
tion of  external  nature  gains  i^pon  a  read^ 

*  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  vcrf.  95.—  loo* 

Q  2  C^ 
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cr  of  tafte,  till  it  rife  to  pcrfecfl  enthuiiafm. 
The  following  obfervations  will  perhaps  ex-» 
plain  this  matter. 

Every  thing  in  nature  is  complex  in  itfelf^ 
and  bears  innumerable  relations  to  other 
things ;  and  may  therefore  be  viewed  in  an 
endlefs  variety  of  lights,  and  conftquently 
fiefcribed  in  an  endlefs  variety  of  ways. 
Some  defcriptions  are  goqd,  and  others  bad. 
An  hiftorical  defcription,  that  enumerates  aH 
the  qualities  of  any  obje^,  is  certainly  good, 
|)ecaufe  it  is  true ;  but  may  be  as  unaffedb-. 
ing  as  a  logical  definition.  In  poetry  no  un- 
aflPedling  defcription  is  gopd,  however  con-* 
formable  to  truth ;  for  here  we  expect  i\ot  ^ 
complete  enumeration  of  qualities,  (the  chief 
end  of  the  art  being  to  pleafe),  but  only 
fuch  an  enurneration  as  may  give  a  lively 
and  interefting  idea.  It  15  not  memory,  or 
the  knowledge  of  rules,  that  can  qualify  s^ 
poet  for  this  fort  of  defcription ;  but  a  pecu-. 
liar  livelinefs  of  fancy  and  fenfibility  of  heart, 
the  nature  whfjreof  we  inay  explain  by  itsi 
cffedls,  but  we  cannot  lay  down  rules  for  the 
attainment  qf  it. 

When  our  mind  is  qccupied  by  any  emo- 
tion, we  naturally  ufe  words,  and  meditate 
pn  things,  that  are  fuitable  to  it,  and  tend 
to  encourage  it.  If  a  inan  were  to  write  b^ 
letter  when  he  is  very  ?ngry,  there  woul4 
probably  be  fomething  of  vehemence  or 
bitternefs  in  the  ftyle,  even  though  the  per- 
f^V^  tQ  whom  he  wrote  ^ere  not  the  obje<i| 
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of  his  anger.  The  fame  thing  holds  true 
of  every  other  ftrong  paflion  or  emotion :  — 
while  it  predominates  in  the  mind,  it  gives 
a  peculiarity  to  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  to 
our  voice,  gefture,  and  countenance :  and 
hence  we  expedl,  that  every  pcrfonage  in-* 
troduced  in  poetry  fliould  fee  things  through 
the  medium  of  his  ruling  paflion,  and  that 
his  thoughts  and  language  fhould  be  tinAu- 
red  accordingly.  A  melancholy  man  walk*- 
ing  in  a  grove,  attends  to  thofe  things  that 
fuit  and  encourage  his  melancholy  j  the  figh-* 
ing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  murmur'^ 
ing  of  waters,  the  darknefs  and  foUtude  of 
the  fhades :  a  chearful  man  in  the  fame  place, 
iinds  many  iiibjecSs  of  chearful  meditation, 
in  the  finging  of  birds,  the  brifk  motions  oiP 
the  babling  ftream,  and  the  livelinefs  and  va- 
riety of  the  verdure.  Perfbns  of  different 
characters,  contemplating  the  fame  thing,  a 
Roman  triumph,  for  inftance,  feel  different 
emotions,  and  turn  their  view  to  different 
objefts.  One  is  filled  with  wonder  at  fuch  q. 
difplay  of  wealth  and  power ;  another  exults 
in  the  idea  of  conqueft,  and  pants  for  mili- 
tary renown ;  a  third,  flunned  with  clamour, 
arid  harafled  with  confufion,  wifhes  for  fi- 
lence,  fccurity,  and  folitude ;  one  melts  with 
pity  to  the  vanquiftied,  and  makes  many  a 
fad  rei)e6tion  upon  the  iniignificance  of  world- 
ly grandeur,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human 
things ;  while  the  buffoon,  and  perhaps  the 
philoibpher,  coi^fiders  th^  whqle  as  a  vain 

piece 
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pi^ce  of  pageantry,  which,  by  its  folemn 
procedure,  and  by  the  admiration  of  Ip 
many  people^  is  only  "rendered  the  more  ri- 
diculous: —  and  each  of  thefe  perfons  would 
defcribe  it  in  a  way  fuitable  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  tending  to  raife  the  fame  in  o«- 
thers.  We  fee  in  Milton's  Allegro  and  Pen-^ 
ierofo,  how  a  different  caft  of  mind  produces 
a  variety  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  and 
contemplating  the  fame  rural  fcencry.  In 
the  former  of  thefe  excellent  poems,  the  au- 
thor perfonates  a  chearful  man,  and  takes 
notice  of  thofe  things  in  external  nature  that 
are  fuitable  to  chearful  thoughts,  and  tend 
to  encourage  them ;  in  the  latter,  evci^y  ob" 
jedl  defcribed  is  ierious  and  folemn,  and 
produdlivc  of  calm  refle(5lion  and  tender  me- 
lancholy :  and  I  fhould  not  be  eafily  perfua- 
ded,  that  Milton  wrote  the  firft  under  the 
influence  of  Ibrrow,  or  the  fecond  under 
that  of  gladnefs.  —  We  often  fee  an  author's 
charaifler  in  his  works ;  and  if  every  author 
we^c  in  earned  when  he  writes,  we  fhould 
oftener  fee  it.  Thomfon  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  benevolence,  and  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  beauties  of  nature;  and  every  defcrip- 
tion  in  his  delightful  poem  on  the  Seafbns 
tends  to  raife  the  fame  laudable  afiedtions 
in  his  reader.  The  parts  of  nature  that  at*- 
tracfl  his  notice  are  thofe  which  an  impious 
or  hardhearted  man  would  Qeither  attend  to 
nor  be  affedled  with,  at  lead  in  the  fam^  man*- 
ocr.  .  In  3wift  y^e  f^e  a  turn  of  mind  very 

different 
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difierent  from  that  of  the  amiable  Thomfbn  s 
little  relifli  for  the  fublime  or  beautiful,  and 
A  perpetual  fucceffion  of  violent  emotions. 
All  his  piiftures  of  human  life  feem  to  fhow, 
that  deformity  and  meannefs  were  the  fa-» 
vourite  objeds  of  his  attention,  and  that  his 
foul  was  a  conftant  prey  to  indignation*, 
difguft,  and  other  gloomy  paffions  arifing 
from  fuch  a  view  of  things.  And  it  is  the 
tendency  of  almoft  all  his  writings  (though 
it  was  not  always  -  the  author*s  defign)  to 
communicate  the  fame  paflions  to  his  reader : 
infonciuch,  that,  notwithftanding  his  erudi- 
tion, and  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  abili- 
ties as  a  popular  orator  and  man  of  bufinefs, 
the  energy  of  his  ftyle,  the  elegance  of  foirie 
of  his  verfes,  and  his  extraordinary  talents 
in  wit  and  humour,  there  is  reafbn  to  doubt, 
whether  by  ftudying  his  works  any  perfou 
was  ever  much  improved  in  piety  or  benevo- 
lence. 

And  thus  we  lee,  how  the  compofitions  of 
an  ingenious  author  may  operate  upon  the 
heart,  whatever  be  the  fubje<5l.  The  af- 
fedlions  that  prevail  in  the  author  himfelf 
direft  his  attention  to  objects  congenial,  and 
give  a  peculiar  bias  to  his  inventive  powers, 
and  a  peculiar  colour  to  his  language.   Hence 

*  For  part  of  this  remark  wc  have  his  own  authority^ 
often  in  his  letters,  *  and  very  explicitly  in  the  Latm 
Epitaph  which  he  compofed  for  himfelf:  —  ^^  ubi  fxva 
*^  indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequxt."  Sec  his  lajt 
will  ana  t eft ament. 

his 
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bis  work,  as  well  as  face,  if  Nature  is  (ier-; 
ttiitted  to  ex^rt  herfelf  fredy  in  it,  will  ex- 
];iibit  a  pidlure  of  his  mind^  and  awaken  €or^ 
refpondent  fympathies  in  the  reader.  Whea 
thefe  ar6  favourable  to  virtue,  which  they 
always  ought  to  be,  the  work  will  have 
^at  Jhveet  pathos  which  Horace  alludes  to  iii 
the  paflage  above  mentioned ;  and  which  wd 
ib  highly  admire,  and  fo  warmly  appro ve< 
even  in  thofe  paits  of  the  Georgic  that  de-^ 
icribe  inanimate  nature. 

Horace's  account  of  the  matter  in  que- 
llion  differs  not  from  what  is  here  given^ 
It  is  not  enough/*  fays  he,  **  that  poems 
be  beautiful ;  let  them  be  affe(^ing,  and 
agitate  the  mind  with  whatever  paflions 
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**  the  poet  wifhes  to  impart.     The  human 
**  CQuntenance,   as  it  fmilcs  on  thofe  who 


*'  finile,  accompanies  alfo  with  fympathetic 
*'  tears  thofe  who  mourn.  If  you  would 
♦*  have  me  weep,  you  mufl  firft  weep  your^ 
^*  fclf ;  then,  and  not  beforej  fhall  I  be 
**  touched  with  your  misfortunes.  —  For  na- 
**  ture  ^rfi  makes  the  emotions  of  our  mind 
•*  correfpond  with  our  circumflances,  infu-i 
•*  fing  real  joy,  forrow,  or  refentment,  acf 
*'  cording  to  the  occaCon ;  and  afterwards 
'^  gives  die  true  pathetic  utterance  to  thd 
voice  and  language  *.'*  —  This  dbdlrine^ 
which  concerns  the  orator  and  the  player  no 
lefs  than  the  poet,  is  ftriclly  philofophical, 

•  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  ^^^  —  in, 

I  and 
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and  equally  applicable  td  dramatic,  to  de- 
fcriptive,  and  indeed  to  every  fpecies  of  in- 
terefting  poetry.  The  poet's  fenfibility  muil 
firft  of  all  engage  him  warmly  in  his  fubjed^ 
and  in  every  part  of  it;  otherwife  he  will 
laboiir  in  vain  to  intcreft  the  reader.  If 
he  would  paint  external  nature,  as  Virgil 
and  Thomfon  have  done,  fo  as  to  make 
bcr  amiable  to  others,  he  mufl  firft  be  en- 
amoured of  her  himfelf ;  if  he  would  have 
his  heroes  and  heroines  fpeak  the  language 
of  love  or  forrow,  devotion  or  courage,  am- 
bition or  anger,  benevolence  or  pity,  his 
heart  mud  be  fufceptible  of  thofe  emotions, 
and  in  *  fome  degree  feel  them,  as  long  at: 
leaft  as  he  employs  himfelf  in  framing  words 
for  them  ;  being  affured,  that 

He  beft  (hall  paint  them  who  can  feel  them  moft  *• 

The  true  poet,  therefore,  muft  not  only  ftu- 
dy  nature,  and  know  the  reality  of  things  ; 
but  mud  alfo  poflefs  fancy,  to  invent  addi- 
tional decorations ;  judgement,  to  diredt 
him  in  the  choice  of  fuch  as  accord  with 
vcrifimilitude  ;  and  fenfibility,  to  enter  with 
ardent  emotions  into  every  part  of  his  Tub- 
jedl,  fo  as  to  transfufe  into  his  work  a  pa- 
thos and  energy  fufficient  to  raife  correfpond- 
ing  emotions  in  the  reader. 

"  The  hiftorian  and  the  poet^"  fays  Ari- 

•  Pope's  Eloifa,  verf.  366. 

Vol..  U.  H  ftotle^ 
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ftotle,  "  differ  in  this,  that  the  former  exhi^ 
bits  things  as  they  are,  the  latter  as  they 
might  be*:" — I  fuppofe  he  means,  in 
that  ftate  of  perfedlion  which  is  confident 
with  probability,  and  in  which,  for  the  fake 
of  our  own  gratification,  we  wifti  to  find 
them.  If  the  poet,  after  all  the  liberties  he 
is  allowed  to  take  with  the  truth,  can  pro^ 
duce  nothing  more  exquifite  than  is  com-^ 
monly  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory,  his  read- 
er will  be  difappointed  and  diffatisfied.  Poe-^ 
tical  reprefentations  muft  therefore  be  fra- 
med after  a  pattern  of  the  higheft  probable 
perfedlion  that  the  genius  of  the  work  will 
admit: — external  nature  jnuft  in  them  be 
more  pi<5lurefque  than  in  reality ;  adtion 
more  animated;  fentiments  more  expreflivc 
of  the  feelings  and  character,  and  more 
fuitable  to  the  circumftances  of  the  fpeaker ; 
perfonages  better  accomplilhed  in  thofe  qua? 
lities  that  raife  admiration,  pity,  terror,  and 
other  ardent  emotions ;  and  events,  more 
compadl:,  more  clearly  connedled  with  caufes 
and  confequences,  and  unfolded  in  an  order 
more  flattering  to  the  fancy,  and  more  in-? 
terefting  to  the  paflions.  But  where,  it  may 
be  faid,  is  this  pattern  of  perfed^ion  to  be 
found  ?  Not  in  real  nature;  otherwife  hi- 
ftory, which  delineates  real  nature,  would 
alfo  delineate  this  pattern  of  perfedlion.  It 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  mind  of  the  poet ; 

*  Poetic.  feiX.  9, 

and 
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and  it  is  imagination^  regulated  by  know^ 
ledge,  that  enables  him  to  form  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  life,  and  while  expe- 
rience is  confined  to  a  fmall  circle,  we  ad-* 
mire  every  thing,  and  are  pleafed  with  very- 
moderate  excellenccw  A  peafant  thinks  the 
hall  of  his  landlord  the  iinefl  apartment  in 
the  uni verfe,  lifteris  with  rapture  to  the  ftrol- 
ling  ballad-iinger,  and  wonders  at  the  rude 
wooden  cuts  that  adorn  his  ruder  compofi- 
tions.  A  child  looks  upon  his  native  vil- 
lage as  a  town ;  upon  the  brook  that  runs 
by,  as  a  river ;  and  upon  the  meadows  and 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  moil 
fpacious  and  beautiful  that  can  be.  But 
when,  after  long  abfence,  he  returns  in  liis 
declining  years,  to  vifit,  once  before  he  die, 
the  dear  fpot  that  gave  him  birth,  and  thofs 
fcenes  whereof  he  remembers  rather  the  ori- 
ginal charms  than  the  exa(5^  proportions, 
how  is  he  difappointed  to  find  every  thing  fo 
debafed,  and  fo  diminifhed  !  The  hills  fcem 
to  have  funk  into  the  ground,  the  brook  to 
be  dried  up,  and  the  village  to  be  forfaken 
of  its  people;  the  parilh-church,  ftripped 
of  all  its  fancied  magnificence,  is  become 
low,  gloomy^  and  narrow,  and  the  fields  arc 
now  only  the  miniature  of  what  they  were. 
Had  he  never  left  this  fpot,  his  notions  might 
have  remained  the  fame  as  at  firft  ;  and  had 
he  travelled  but  a  little  way  from  it,  they 
would  not  perhaps  have  received  any  mate- 
rial enlargement.     It  feems  then  to  be  fron^ 

H  2  obfcrvation 
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bbfervatioii  bf  many  things  of  the  fame  or* 
fimilar  kindS^  that  we  a<rquire  the  talent  of 
forming  ideaS  more  perfeifl  than  the  real 
bbjedls  that  lie  immediately  around  us  :  and 
thefe  ideas  we  may  improve  gradually  more 
and  more,  according  to  the  vivacity  of  our 
inind,  and  extent  of  our  experience,  till  at 
laft  we  come  to  raife  them  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  fuperior  to  any  thing  to  be  found 
in  real  life.  There  Cannot,  fure,  be  any 
myftery  in  this  dodlrine ;  for  we  think  and 
fpeak  to  the  fame  purpojfe  every  day.  Thu& 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fay,  that 
fuch  an  artift  excels  all  we  have  ever  known 
in  his  profeflion,  and  yet  that  we  can  ftill 
conceive  a  fuperior  performance.  A  mora- 
Jift,  by  bringing  together  into  one  view  the 
feparate  virtues  of  majny  perfons,  is  enabled 
to  lay  down  a  fyftem  of  duty  more  perfe^- 
than  any  he  has  ever  ften  exemplified  in  hu- 
man conduct:.  Whatever  be  the  emotion  th6 
poet  intends  to  raife  in  his  reader,  whe- 
ther admiration  or  terror,"  joy  or  forrow  j 
and  whatever  be  the  object  he  would  ex- 
hibit, whethef  Venus  or  Tifiphone,  Achilles- 
or  Therfites,  a  palace  or  a  pile  of  ruins,  a 
dance  of  a  battle ;  he  generally  copies  an 
idea  of  his  own  imagination  ;  confidering. 
each  quality  as  it  is  found  to  exift  in  fevc- 
ral  individuals  of  a  fpecies,  and  thence  form- 
ing an  aflemblage  more  or  lefs  perfedl  in  its* 
tind,  according  to  the  purpofe  to  which  he 
means^  to  apply  it. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  ideas  of 
l^oetry  are  rather  general  than  fingular ;  ra- 
ther eolleifled  from  the  examination  of  a 
fpecies  or  clafs  of  things,  than  copied  from 
an  individual.  And  this,  according  to  Ari-^ 
ftotle,  is  in  fadt  the  cafe,  at  leaft  for  the 
moft  part;  whence  that  critic  determines, 
that  Poetry  is  fbmething  more  exquifite  and 
inore  philofbphical  than  hiftory  *.  The  hi- 
ftorian  may  defcribe  Bucephahis,  but  the 
j)oct  delineates  a  war-horfe  j  the  former  muft 
have  feen  the  animal  he  fpeaks  of,  or  received 
authentic  information  concerning  it,  if  he 
mean  to  defcribe  it  hiftorically ;  for  the  kt-* 
ter  it  is  enough  that  he  has  feen  feveral  ani-* 
mals  of  that  fort.  The  former  tells  us,  what 
Alcibiades  adually  did  and  faid ;  the  latter, 
what  fuch  a  fpecies  of  human  character  as 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  Achilles  would 
probably  do  or  fay  in  certain  given  circum- 
fiances. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  poet  may,  and 
often  does,  copy  after  individual  obje^fts; 
Homer,  no  doubt,  took  his  charia^rs  from^ 
the  life ;  or  at  leaft,  in  forming  them,  was 
Careful  to  follow  tradition  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  his  plan  would  allow.  But  he  pro- 
bably took  the  freedom  to  add  or  heighten 
fome  qualities,  and  take  away  others ;  to 
make  Achilles,  for  example,  ftronger,  per- 
haps, and  more  impetuous,  and  more  emi*- 

♦  Poetic.  fc£t  9. 

nent 
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nent  for  filial  affection,  and  Hedlor  more  pa- 
triotic and  more  amiable,  than  he  really  was* 
If  he  had  not  done  this,  or  fomething  like 
it,  his  work  would  have  been  rather  a  hiftory 
than  a  poem ;  would  have  exhibited  men  and 
things  as  they  were,  and  not  as  they  might 
have  been ;  and  Achilles  and  Hedlor  would 
have  been  the  names  of  individual  ^and  real 
heroes ;  whereas,  according  to  Ariftotle,  they 
are  rather  to  be  confidered  as  two  diftindl 
modifications  or  fpecies  of  the  heroic  cha- 

radler. Shakefpeare's  account  of  the  clifis 

of  Dover  comes  fo  near  the  truth,  that  we 
cannot  doubt  of  its  having  been  written  by 
one  who  had  feen  them  :  but  he  who  takes 
it  for  an  exadl  hiftorical  defcription,  will  be 
furprifed  when  he  comes  to  the  place,  and 
finds  thofe  cliffs  not  half  fo  lofty  as  the  poet 
had  made  him  believe.  An  hiflorian  would 
be  to  blame  for  fuch  amplification ;  becaufe^ 
being  to  defcribe  an  individual  precipice,  he 
ought  to  tell  Mh  juft  what  it  is ;  which  if  he 
did,  the  defcription  would  fuit  that  place^ 
and  perhaps  no  other  in  the  whole  world. 
But  the  poet  means  only  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  fuch  a  precipice  may  be ;  and  therefore 
his  defcription  may  perhaps  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  many  fuch  chalky  precipices  en 
the  fea-fhore. 

This  method  of  copying  after  general  ideas 
formed  by  the  artift  from  obfervation  of  ma- 
ny individuals,  diflinguifhes  the  Italian,  and 
all  the  fublime  painters,  from  the  Dutch,  and 

tlieii: 
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their  imitators.  *  Thefe  give  us  bare  nature, 
with  the  imperfe(3tions  and  peculiarities  of 
individual  things  or  perfons ;  but  thofe  give 
nature  improved  as  far  as  probability  and  the 
defign  of  the  piece  will  admit.  Teniers  and 
Hogarth  draw  faces,  and  figures,  and  drefles, 
from  real  life,  and  prefenc  manners ;  and 
therefore  their  pieces  muft  in  fome  degree 
lofe  the  efie(5l,  and  become  aukward,  when 
the  prefent  falhions  become  obfolete.  —  Ra- 
phael and  Reynolds  take  their  models  from 
general  nature ;  avoiding,  as  far  as  poffiblc, 
(at  lead  in  all  their  great  performances), 
thofe  peculiarities  that  derive  their  beauty 
from  mere  fafliion  ;  and  therefore  their  works 
mufl  give  pleafure,  and  appear  elegant,  as 
long  as  men  are  capable  of  forming  general 
ideas,  and  of  judging  from  them.  The  laft- 
mentioned  incomparable  artift  is  particular- 
ly obfervant  of  children,  whofe  looks  and 
attitudes,  being  lefs  under  the  control  of  art 
and  local  manners,  are  more  charadleriftical 
of  the  fpecies,  than  thofe  of  men  and  wo- 
men. This  field  of  obfervation  has  fupplied 
him  with  many  fine  figures,  particularly  that 
moft  exquifite  one  of  Comedy,  ftruggling  for 
and  winning  (for  who  could  refill  her!) 
the  affedlions  of  Garrick  :  —  a  figure  which 
could  never  have  occurred  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  painter  who  had  confined  his  views 
to  grown  perfons  looking  and  moving  in  all 
the  formality  of  polite  Hfe :  —  a  figure  which 
|ij  all  ages  and  countries  would  be  pronoun-p 
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ced  natural  and  engaging; — whereas  thofe 
human  forms  that  we  fee  every  day  bowing, 
and  courtefyiag,  and  (trutting,  and  turning 
out  their  toes,  fecundum  artem^  and  dreffed  in 
ruffles,  and  wigs,  and  flounces,  and  ho(^ 
petticoats,  and  full-trimmed  fuits,  would  ap- 
pear elegant  no  further  than  the  prefent  fa* 
fhions  are  propagated,  and  no  longer  than 
they  remain  unaltered. 

I  have  heard  it  difputed,  whether  a  por* 
trait  ought  to  be  habited  according  to  the 
faihion  of  the  times,  or  in  one  of  thofe  dreffes 
which,  on  account  of  their  elegance,  or  ha- 
ving been  long  in  ufe^  are  afleifted  by  great 
painters,  and  therefore  called  pidlurefijue* 
The  queftion  may  be  determined  upon  the 
principles  here  laid  down.  If  you  wifli  to 
have  a  portrait  of  your  friend,  that  fhall  al- 
ways be  elegant,  and  never  aukward,  chufe 
a  pidurefque  drefs.  But  if  you  mean  to 
preferve  the  remembrance  of  a  particular  fiiit 
of  cloaths,  without  minding  the  ridiculous 
figure  which  your  friend  will  probably  cut 
in  it  a  hundred  years  hence,  you  may  ar-^ 
ray  his  pifture  according  to  the  faihion.  The 
hiftory  of  dreffes  may  be  worth  preferving  ; 
but  who  would  have  his  image  fet  up,  for 
the  purpofe  of  hanging  a  coat  or  periwig  up- 
on it,  to  gratify  the  curiqfity  of  antiquarian 
tailors  or  wigmakers  ? 

There  is,  in  the  progrefs  of  human  fo- 
ciety,  as  well  as  of  human  life^  a  period  to 
which  it  is   of   great    importance    for   the 

a  '  higher 
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higher  order  of  poets  to  attend,  and  from 
which  they  will  do  well  to  take  their  cha- 
racters, and  manners,  and  the  era  of  their 
events ;  I  mean,  that  wherein  men  are  raifcd 
above  favage  life,  and  confiderably  impro- 
ved by  arts,  government,  and  converfation  j 
but  not  advanced  fo  high  in  the  afcent  to- 
wards politenefs,  as  to  have  acquired  a  habit 
of  dilguifing  their  thoughts  and  paflions, 
and  of  reducing  their  behaviour  to  the  uni- 
formity of  the  mode.  Such  was  the  period 
which  Homer  had  the  good  fortune  (as  a 
poet)  to  live  in^  and  to  celebrate.  This  is 
the  period  at  which  the  manners  of  men 
are  moft  pidlurefque,  and  their  adventures 
moft  romantic.  This  is  the  period  when  the 
appetites,  unperverted  by  luxury,  the  powers 
uncnervated  by  effeminacy,  and  the  thoughts 
difengaged  from  arcificial  reftraint,  will,  in 
perfons  of  fimilar  difpofitions  and  circum- 
ftances,  operate  in  nearly  the  fame  way ;  and 
when,  confequently,  the  chara<5lers  of  parti- 
cular men  will  approach  to  the  nature  of 
poetical  or  general  ideas,  and,  if  well  imi- 
tated, give  pleafure  to  the  whole,  or  at  leaft 
to  a  great  majority  of  mankind.  But  a  cha- 
ra<3;er  tinctured  with  the  fafhions  of  polite 
life  would  not  be  fo  generally  interefting. 
Like  a  human  figure  adjuftcd  by  a  modern 
dancing-mafter,  and  dreffed  by;  a  modem 
tailor.  It  may  have  a  good  efiFedl  in  fatire, 
comedy,  or  farce ;  but  if  introduced  into 
the  higher,  poetry,  it  would  be  admired  by 
Vol.  II.  I  thofe 
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thofe  only  who  had  learned  to  admire  no- 
thing but  prefejit  faihions,  and  by  them  no 
longer  than  the  prefent  fafhions  laded ;  and 
to  all  th?  reft  of  the  world  would  appear 
awkward,  unaflTefting,  and  perhaps  ridicu- 
lous. But  Achilles  and  Sarpedon,  Diomede 
and  Hedor,  Neftor  and  Ulyfles,  as  drawn 
by  Homer,  muft  in  all  ages,  independently 
on  fafhion,  command  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  mankind.  Thefe  have  the  qua- 
lities that  are  univerfally  known  to  belong 
to  human  nature ;  whereas  the  modem  fine 
gentleman  is  diftinguifhed  by  qualities  that 
belong  only  to  a  particular  age,  fociety, 
and  corner  of  the  world.  I  fpeak  not  of 
moral  or  intellectual  virtues,  which  are  ob- 
jedls  of  admiration  to  every  age;  but  of 
thofe  outward  accompliihments,  and  ths^t 
particular  temperature  of  the  paffions,  which 
form  the  moft  perceptible  part  of  a  human 
chara^^er. — ^-As,  therefore,  the  politician, 
in  difcufling  the  rights  of  mankind,  muft 
often  allude  to  an  imaginary  ftate  of  nature ; 
fo  the  poet  who  intends  to  raife  admiration^ 
pitv,  terror,  and  other  important  emotions, 
in  the  generality  of  mankind,  efpecially  in 
thofe  readers  whofe  minds  are  moft  impro- 
ved, muft  take  his  pi(5lures  of  life  and  man- 
ners, rather  from  the  heroic  period  we  now 
fpeak  of,  than  from  the  ages  of  refinement ; 
and  muft  therefore  (to  repeat  the  maxim  of 
Ariftotle)  "  exhibit  things,  not  as  they  arc, 
^'  but  as  they  might  be," 

If, 
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If,  then,  there  be  any  nations  who  enter-* 
tain  fuch  a  partiality  in  favour  of  one  fy- 
ftem  of  arti^ciai  manners,  that  they  cannot 
endure  any  othei"  lyftem^  either  artificial  or 
natural;  tnay  we  not  fairly  conclude,    that 
in  thofe  nations  Epic  poetry  will  not  fiou-* 
rifh  ?     How  far  this  may  account  for   any 
peculiarities  in  the  tafte  and  literature  of  a 
neighboming  nation  *,    is  fubmitted  to  the 
readen Were  a  man  {o  pef  verted  by  na- 
ture, or  by  habit,  as  to  tmnk  no   ftate  of* 
the  human  body  graceful,  but  what  depends 
on  lace  and  fringe^    powder  and  pomatum, 
buckram  and  whalebone,  I  ihould  not  won* 
der,  if  he  beheld  with  difIatisfa<5tion  the  na- 
ked majefty  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  the 
flowing  iimplicity  of  robe  that  arrays  a  Ci- 
cero or  Flora*     But  if  one  of  his  favourite 
figures  were  to  be  carried  about  the  world 
in  company  with  thefe  ftatues,  1  believe  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  would  not  ratify 
his  judgement.      Homer's    fimple   manners 
may  difguft  a  TerrafTon,  or  a  Chefterfield ; 
but  will  always  pleafe  the  univerfal  tafte,  be- 
caufe  they  are  more  pidhirefque  in  themfelves, 
than  any  form  of  artificial  .manners  can  be, 

•  Jc  mc  fouvicns,  que  lorfqtic  jc  confultaii  nir  ma 
Henriade,  feu  M.  de  Malezienx,  homme  qui  joignah 
une  grande  imagination  k  une  Utterature  immenfe,  il  me 
die  :  Vous  enterprenez  un  ouvrage  qui  n'efl  pas  fait 
|H)ur  notre  nation  j    tES   Franjais    n*ont   pas    la 
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Voltaire.     Ejfai  fur  la  ptefie  epiqve^  chap,  g* 

I  ^  and 
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and  more  faitabie  to  thofc  ideas  of  human 
life  which  are  mi^  familiar  to  the  humaB 
mind. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  I  have  any 
partiality  to  the  tenets  of  thofe  philofophers 
who  recommend  the  manners  m  the  heroic 
period,  or  even  of  the  favage  ftatc,  as  better 
in  a  pioral  view,  than  thofc  of  our  own 
time ;  or  that  I  mean  any  reflection  upon 
the  virtue  or  good  fcnfe  of  die  age,  wh«i  I 
^eak  difrefpe(5lfully  of  fbmc  fel^nable  ar- 
ticles of  external  decoration.  Our  drefe  and 
attitudes  are  not  perhaps  fo  graceful  as  they 
might  be  :  but  that  is  not  our  &ult,  for  it 
depends  on  caufes  which  are  not  in  our 
power  :  —  that  a9e<fe  not  the  virtue  of  any 
good  man,  and  no  degree  of  outward  ele- 
gance will  ever  reform  the  heart  c^  a  bad  i^e: 
and  that  is  no  more  a  proof  of  our  ill  tafte, 
than  the  roughnefs  of  our  language,  or  the 
eoldnefs  of  our  climate.  As  a  moralifl,  one 
would  eflimate  the  things  of  this  life  by 
their  influence  on  the  next ;  but  I  here  fpeak 
as  a  critic,  and  judge  of  things  according  to 
their  efleds  in  the  fine  arts.  Poetry,  as  an 
inftrument  of  pleafure,  gives  the  preference 
to  thofe  things  that  have  moft  variety,  and 
operate  moft  jiowcrfiiUy  on  the  paffions ; 
and,  as  an  art  that  conveys  inflruiSion  ra- 
ther by  example  than  by  precept,  muft  exhi- 
bit evil  as  well  as  good,  and  ,vitious  as  welt 
as  virtuous  characters.  That  favages,  and 
heroes  like  thole  of  Homer,  may  flcep  found- 
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er ;  and  eat  and  drink,  and  perhaps  fight, 
with  a  keener  appetite,  than  modem  Euro- 
peans ;  that  they  may  excel  us  in  ilrength^ 
fwiftnefs,  and  many  ibrts  of  manual  dex« 
terity ;  in  a  word,  that  they  may  be  finer 
ammals  than  we;  and  further,  that,  beiag 
fubjedl  to  fewer  reftraints  both  from  virtue 
and  from  delicacy,  they  may  difplay  a  more 
animated  pidlure  of  the  undifguifed  energies 
of  the  human  fgul,  I  am  very  willing  to  al- 
low :  but  I  hold,  that  the  manners  of  po* 
Ufhed  life  are  beyond  ccnnparifbn  more  fa- 
vourable to  that  benevolence,  piety,  and  felf- 
govemment,  which  are  the  glory  of  the  Chri- 
ilian  charadter,  and  the  higheft  perfedlion  of 
our  natiu*e,  as  rational  and  immortal  be- 
ings. The  former  ftate  of  mankind  I  would 
therefore  prefer  as  the  beft  fubjedl  of  Epic 
and  Tragic  Poetry :  but  for  fupplying  the 
means  of  real  happinefs  here,  and  of  eternal 
felicity  hereafter,  every  man  of  refledtion,. 
unleis  blinded  by  hypotheiis,  or  by  pre- 
judice, muft  give  the  preference  to  the  lat- 
ter. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.    IV. 

The  fubje£t  continued.     Of  Poetical 
Charaders* 


HORACE  feems  to  think,  that  a  compe-' 
tent  knowledge  of  moral  philofbphy 
will  fit  an  author  for  aifigning  the  fuitable 
qualities  and  duties  to  each  poetical  perfcH 
nage  *.  The  maxim  may  be  true,  as  far  as 
mere  morality  is  the  aim  of  the  poet ;  but 
cannot  be  underftood  to  re&r  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  poetical  charadlers  in  general :  for 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  moral 
philofbphy  in  the  world  would  not  have  ena- 
bled Blackmore  to  paint  iuch  a  perfbnage  as 
Homer's  Achilles,  Shakefpeare's  Othello,  or 
the  Satan  of  Paradife  Loft.  To  a  competen- 
cy of  moral  fcience,  there  muft  be  .added 
an  extenfive  knowledge  of  mankind,  a  warm 
and  elevated  imagination,  and  the  greateft 
fenfibility  of  heart,  before  a  genius  can  be 
formed  equal  to  fo  difficult  a  tafk.  Horace 
is  indeed  fo  fenfible  of  the  danger  pf  introdu- 
cing a  new  charadler  in  poetry,  that  he  even 
difcourages  the  attempt,  and  advifes  the  poet 

•  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  vcrf.  309.  —  316* 

rather 
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rather  to  take  his  peribns  from  the  ancient 
anthors,  or  from  tradition  *. 

To  conceive  the  idea  of  a  good  man,  and 
to  invent  and  fupport  a  great  poeticsd  cha- 
raAer,  are  two  very  different  things,  how- 
ever they  may  feem  to  have  been  confound- 
ed, by  fome  late  critics.  The  firft  is  eafy  to 
any  perfon  Efficiently  inftrudled  in  the  du- 
ties of  life;  the  laft  is  perhaps  of  all  the 
eflfbrts  of  human  genius  the  mofl  difficult ;  fo 
very  difficult,  that,  though  attempted  by 
many.  Homer,  Shakefpeare,  and  Milton,  are 
almoft  the  only  authors  who  have  fucceeded 
in  it.  But  charadlers  of  perfedl  virtue  are 
not  the  moft  proper  for  poetry.  It  feems  to 
be  agreed,  that  the  Deity  fhould  not  be  in- 
troduced in  the  machinery  of  a  poetical 
fable.  To  afcribe  to  him  words  and  adtions 
of  our  own  invention,  is  in  my  judgement 
very  unbecoming ;  nor  can  a  poetical  defcrip- 
tion,  that  is  known  to  be,  and  muft  of  ne-^ 
ceffity  be;  infinitely  inadequate,  ever  fatisfy 
the  human  mind  f .     Poetry,    according  to 

the 

•  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  vcrf.  1 19.  —  130. 

t  h  is  fomevhat  amuiing  to  obferve,  what  different  1- 
deas  our  poets  have  entertained  of  the  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing  that  may  be  moft  fuitable  to  the  Divine  Nature.  Mil- 
ton afcribes  to  him  that  mode  of  reafoning  which  in  his 
own  age  was  thought  to  be  the  moft  facred  and  moft 
important.  Cowley,  in  his  Davidets,  introduces  the 
Deity  fpeaking  in  the  Alexandrine  meafure ;  from  an  o* 
pimooi  no  doubt,  that  ^  line  of  ia  feet  has  more  dig- 
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the  beft  critics,  is  an  imitation  of  human 
adlion;  and  therefore  poetical  charaders^ 
though  elevated,  fhould  ftill  partake  of  the 
pailions  and  frailties  of  humanity.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  vices  of  fome  principal  perfonages, 
the  Iliad  would  not  be  either  fo  interefting  or 
fo  moral :  —  the  mod  moving  and  mod  c* 
ventful  parts  of  the  .£neid  are  thoie  that 
defcribe  the  efieds  of  unlawful  paifion  * :  — 

the 


pity  than  one  of  five,  Browni  on  the  contrasy,  in  Th 
Cure  of  Saulp  fuppofes  him  to  fpeak  in  rhyming  vcrfes 
of  three  fyllables.  And  the  author  of  Pre'cxijienc^,  a 
Poem^  in  Dodfley's  Colleftion,  thinks  it  more  congniofis^ 
that  the  Supreme  Being  fhould  **  fet  wide  the  fate  of 
'<  things,**  in  a  fpeech  ''  majefUcaily  long,  repugnant  to 
*<  all  princes  cufloms  here.''  &c. 

♦  The  deffaiiftion  of  Troy,  the  war  with  TumuSy  and 
the  defpair  and  death  of  Dido,  are  here  alluded  to* 
That  the  firfl  was  owing  to  criminal  paffion,  is  weU 
known.  On  the  fate  of  Turnus  and  Dido,  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

I .  Turnus  is  a  brave  and  gallant  young  prince  :  but 
his  difobedience  to  the  will  of  Jupiter,  as  repeatedly  de* 
clared  by  oracles  and  prodigies  whereof  he  could  not 
mifunderftand  the  meaning,  (JEneid^  vii.  verf.  104.  & 
596.),  in  periif^ing  to  urge  his  claim  to  Lavinia,  whom 
Fate  had  deflined  to  be  the  wife  of  his  rival,  engages 
him  in  the  war  which  concludes  with  his  death.  We 
pity  his  fall,  of  which,  however,  himfelf,  with  his  dying 
breath,  acknowledges  the  juftice.  Had  he  been  lefs  a- 
miable,  we  fhould  have  been  lefs  interefled  in  his  f^tc  i 
had  he  been  more  virtuous,  the  poet  mufl  either  have 
omitted  the  Italian  war  altogether,  or  brought  it  about 
by  means  lefs  probable  perhaps,  and  lefs  honourable  to 
the  Trojans,  and  confcquenily  to  Rome.  Piety  to  the 
gods  is  every  where  recommended  by  Virgil  as  the  firft 
1  and 
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the  tooft  inftradive  tragedy  in  the  worlds  I 
mean    Macbeth,    is  founded   in  crimes  of 

dreadful 


and  greateft  human  virtue,  to  which  all  other  duties  and 
all  oth^r  affeftioiis  arc  to  give  place,  wheu  they  happen 
to  be  inconfident. 

2.  The  loves  of  Eneas  and  Dido  are  criminal  on  both 
fides.  By  connecting  himself  wiih  this  unfortune  queen, 
-with  whom  he  knew  that  he  could  not,  without  difobe- 
dicnce  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  remain,  he  Is  guilty,  not 
only  of  impiety,  but  alfo  of  a  temporary  ncgJe^  of  duty 
to  his  people  as  their  leader  and  Sovereign  :  and  ihe,  m 
obtjuding  herfelf  upon  the  Trojan  prince,  violates  the 
XQoft  folemn  vows,  and  atSts  a  part  of  which  (lie  could 
not  be  ignorant)  that  it  was  incompatible  with  hi»  defliny; 
for  he  had  told  her  from  the  firft*  that  he  was  appoimed 
by  Fate  to  fettle  his  Trojans  in  Italy,  and  to  marry  a  wife 

of   that   country*     Mneid.  ii.  781. Dido  has  many 

great  and  many  amiable  qualities  :  yet  the  Poet  blends 
in  her  chai'adler  fome  harfh  ingredients ;  with  a  view,  no 
doubt,  partly  to  reconcile  us  in  fome  meafure  to  her  fad 
cataftrophe,  but  chiefly  to  make  her  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  bis  countrymen  an  adequate  reprcfentaiive  of  that  peo- 
plcj  who  had  fo  long  been  the  objeA  of  their  jealoufy 
and  hatred.  Her  pailion  for  Eneas  is  difrefpeClful  to 
the  gods,  injurious  to  that  prince  and  his  followers,  and 
indecent  in  itielf :  ihe  is  fomewhat  libeirtine  in  her  reli- 
gious principles  ^  a  fliocking  circumftance  in  a  lady,  and 
which- to  our  pious  poet  muil  have  been  peculiarly  of- 
fenfive:  and  her  behaviour,  when  Eneas  is  going  to 
leave  her,  though  fuitable  to  a  haughty  prince  is  under 
th^  power  of  a  paiSon  more  violent  than  delicate,  is  not 
Ar;  all  what  we  ihould  expe£l:  from  that  foftuefs  of  na^ 
ture,  and  gentleneis  of  afiedtion,  without  which  no  wo- 
man can  be  truly  amiable  If  we  except  her  wiih  for  a 
young  Eneas,  there  Is  hardly  one  fentiment  of  feminine 
teodernefs,  in  all  her  threats,  complaints,  and  expoflu- 
lations.  Pride,  felf-coodemnation,and  revenge,  engrofs 
her  whole  ibul,  and  extinguiih  every  other  thought; 
and  £he  concludes  her  life,   by  imprecatingi  with  cool. 

Vol.  II.  K  bur 
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dreadful  enormity :  — and  if  Milton  had  not 
taken  into  his  plan  the  fall  of.  our  firft  pa- 
rents, 

but  dreadful  folemnity,  perdition  upon  the  fugitive 
Trojan,  and  mifery  upon  his  people^  and  their  defcend- 
cuts,  for  even 

Virgil  has  been  blamed  for  fome  things  in  the  conduA 
of  this  part  of  the  poem ;    I  know  not  with  what  good 
reafon      He  was  not  obliged  to  give  moral  perfeAion  to 
his  characters.    That  of  Eneas,  if  it  had  been  lefs  perfcA, 
might  perhaps  have  made  the  poem  more  animated ',  but 
then  it  would  not  have  fuited  the  poet^s  main  defign  of 
reconciling  the  Romans  to  the  perfon  and  government  of 
Auguftus,  of  whom  £neas  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  poe- 
tical type*    This  hero  does  indeed,  in  attaching  himfelf 
to  Dido,  aA  inconiiftently  with  his  pious  and  patriotic  cha* 
raAer ;  but  his  fault  is  human,  and  no|  without  circum- 
fiances  of  alleviation :  and  we  muft  not  eftimate  the  mo- 
rality of  an  aAion  by  its  coafequences,  except  where  they 
snight  have  been  forefeen.     But  he  is  no  fooner  repri* 
manded  by  Mercury  for  his  tranfgreiSon,  than  he  returns 
to  his  duty,  notwithftanding  his  liking  to  the  country, 
and  his  love  for  the  lady,  which  now  feems  to  be  more 
delicate,  than  hers  for  him.  —  But  is  not  Dido's  fault 
alfo  human,  and  attended  alio  with  alleviating  circum- 
ftances  ?  —  and  if  fo,    is    not  her  punifhment  greater 
than  her  crime  ?  -*-  Granting  all  this,  it  will  not  follow, 
that  Virgil  is  to  blame.    Poetry,  if  ftrift  retributive  ja- 
ftice  were  alwavs  to  be  expelled  in  it,   would  not  be 
an  imitation  of  human  life ;   and,   as  all  its  great    e* 
vents   would  be  anticipated,    and  exa£Uy  fuch   as  we 
wiih  for,  could  melt  or  furprife  us  no  longer.    In  fa£k, 
unlawful  love  has,  in^very  age,  been  attended  with  worfe 
confequences  to  the  weaker,  than  to  the  ftronger  fex  | 
Slot  becaufe  it  is  lefs  unlawful  in  the  one  than  in  the  o- 
ther  i  but  that  the  former  may  be  guarded  by  the  ftrong* 
eft  motives  of  intereft,  as  well  as  of  honour  and  dutyi 
and  the  latter  reftrained  by  every  principle*  not  only  of 
confcience,  but  alfo  of  generofity  and  compaiBon.     Our 
poet  afligns  to  Dido,  in  the  ihades  below,  one  of  the 
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nents,  as  well  as  their  (late  of  innocence,  his 
divine  poem  mud  have  wanted  much  of  its 

4eaft  tmcomfortable  iituations  in  the  region  of  mournings 
from  whence,  according  to  his  fyftem,    (fee  the  ^ffi^y 
9n  Truiby  part  3.  chap.  2.)  after  undergoing  the  neceaary 
pains  of  purification,  fhe  was  to  pafs  into  Elyiium,  and 
enjoy  the  pleaiures  of  that  happy  place  for  a  thoufand 
years ;  and  afterwards  to  be  fent  back  to  earth  to  ani* 
mate  another  body,  and  thus  have  another  opportunity 
of  rifing  to  virtue  and  happinefs  by  a  fuitable  behaviour. 
Thofe  incidents,  and  thofe  only,  are  blameable  in  a 
{>oeni,  which  either  hurt  the  main  defign,  or  are  in  them- 
lelves  unnatural,  infipid,  or  immoral.    The  epifode  of 
Dido,  as  Virgil  has  given  it,  is  perfaftly  confonant  with 
his    main  defign ;  for  it  fets  his  hero  in  a  new  light,  and 
raifes   our  idea  of  his  perfonal  accompliihments ;   and 
muft  have  been  particularly  interefting  to  the  Romans^ 
as  it  accounts  for  their  jealoufy  of  Carthage,  one  of  the 
moft  important  events  in  all  their  hiftory.    Unnatural 
or  infipid  this  epifode  cannot  be  called ;  for  it  is  with* 
out  doubt  the  fineft  piece  of  poetry  in  the  world :  the 
whole  defcription  of  Dido's  love,  in  every  period  of  its 
progrefs,  from  its  commencement  to  its  lamentable  con-* 
clufion,  is  fublime,  and  harmonious,  natural,   pathetic, 
^nd  pidurefque,  to  a  degree  which  was  never  equalled, 
and  never  can  be  furpafled.     And  who  will  objeft  to  the 
morality  of  that  fable,  which  recommends  piety  and  pa^ 
triotifm  as  the  mod  ihdifpenfable  duties  or  a  fovereign  i 
and  paints,  in  the  moft  terrifying  colours,  the  fatal  effefts 
of  female  imprudence,  of  oppofition  to  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven, of  the  violation  of  folemn  vows,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  criminal  defires  ? 

As  to  the  part  that  Venus  and  Juno  take  in  this  affair, 
agaunft  which  I  have  heard  fome  people  exclaim ;  —  it 
k  to  be  confidered  as  a  poetical  figure,  of  fufficient  pro 
babilty  in  the  days  of  Virgil ;  and  only  fignifies,  that 
Dido  was  enfnared  in  this  unhappy  amour,  firft  by  her 
love,  and  then  by  her  ambition.  See  her  conference 
with  her  fifter  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book. 
■  The  reader  who  loves  Virgil  as  much  as  I  wilh  him 
to  do,  will  not  be  offended  at  the  length  of  this  note. 

K  2  pathos. 
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pathos,  and  could  not  have  been  (what  ic 
now  is)  fuch  a  treafure  of  important  know- 
Jedgq,  as  no  other  uninfpired  writer  ever  com- 
prehended in  fo  fmall  a  compafs. -~— Vir^ 
tue,  like  truth,  is  uniform  and  unchange- 
able. We  may  anticipate  the  part  a  good 
man  will  a<ft  in  any  given  circumftances ; 
and  therefore  the  events  that  depend  on  fuch 
a  man  muft  be  lefs  furprifing  than  thofe  that 
proceed  from  paflion ;  the  viciffitudes  where- 
of it  is  frequently  impoilible  to  forcfee. 
From  the  violent  temper  of  Achilles,  in  the 
Iliad,  fpring  many  great  incidents;  which 
could  not  have  taken  place,  if  he  had  been 
calm  and  prudent  like  Ulyfles,  or  pious  and 
patriotic  like  Eneas  :  —  his  rejedlion  of  A- 
gamemuon's  offers,  in  the  ninth  book,  ari- 
fes  from  the  violence  of  his  reientment ;  — 
his  yielding  to  the  requeft  of  Patroclus,  in 
the  fixteenth,  from  the  violence  of  his  friend- 
fliip  (if  1  may  fo  fpeak)  oounteraiSling  his 
refentment ;  and  his  reftoring  to  Priam  the 
dead  body  of  Hedlor,  in  the  twenty- fourth, 
from  the  violence  of  his  affedion  to  his  own 
aged  father,  and  his  regard  to  the  command 
of  Jupiter,  counteradling,  in  fome  meafure, 
both  his  forrow  for  his  friend,  and  his  thirft 

of   vengeance. Befides,     except    where 

there  is  fome  degree  of  vice,  it  pains  us  too 
exquifitely  to  fee  misfortune  ;  and  therefore 
Poetry  would  ceafe  to  have  a  pleafurable  in* 
fluence  over  our  tender  paffions,  if  it  were 
to  exhibit  virtuous  charaders  only.     And  as; 

in 
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in  life,  evil  is  neceflary  to  our  moral  pro- 
bation, and  the  poflibility  of  error  to  our 
incelle<flual  improvement ;  fo  bad  or  mixed 
charadlers  are  ufeful  in  poetry,  to  give  to  th« 
good  fuch  oppofition  as{)^s  them  upon  dif« 
playing  and  exercifing  their  virtue. 

All  thofe  perfonages,  however,  in  whole 
fortune  the  poet  means  that  we  Ihould  be 
interefted,  mufl  have  agreeable  and  admira- 
ble qualities  to  recommend  them  to  our  re- 
gard. And  perhaps  the  greateft  difficulty  in 
the  art  lies  in  fuitably  blending  thole  faults, 
which  the  poet  finds  it  expedient  to  give  to 
any  particular  hero,  with  fuch  moral,  in*- 
telle(5tual,  or  corporeal  accomplilhments,  m 
may  engage  our  efteem,  pity,  or  admiration^ 
without  weakening  our  hatred  of  vice,  or 
love  of  virtue.  In  moft  of  our  novels,  and 
in  many  of  our  plays,  it  happens  unlucki- 
ly, that  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  fo  captiva- 
ting, as  to  incline  us  to  be  indulgent  to  eve- 
ry part  of  his  charafter,  the  bad  as  well  as 
the  good.  But  a  great  mafter  knows  how  to 
give  the  proper  diredlion  to  human  fenfi- 
bility,  and,  without  any  perverlion  of  our 
faculties,  or  any  confufion  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  make  the  fame  perfon  the  objedl 
of  very  different  emotions,  of  pity  and  ha- 
tred, of  admiration  and  horror.  Who  does 
not  efteem  and  admire  Macbeth,  for  his  cou- 
rage and  generofity  ?  who  does  not  pity  him 
when  befet  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  preg- 
nant imagination,  fuperftitious  temper,  and 

awakened 
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awakened  confcicncc  ?  who  does  not  abhoif 
him  as  a  monfter  of  cruelty,  treachery,  and 
ingratitude  ?  His  good  qualities,  by  draw-^ 
ing  us  near  to  him,  make  us,  as  it  were, 
cye^witneflcs  of  hi^'  crime,  and  give  us  a  fel- 
low-feeling of  his"*4remorfe }  and,  therefore, 
his  example  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful 
effedl  in  cherilhing  our  love  of  virtue,  and 
fortifying  our  minds  againft  criminal  im- 
preilions  :  whereas,  had  he  wanted  thofe  good 
qualities,  we  Ihould  have  kept  aloof  from 
his  concerns,  or  viewed  them  with  a  fuper- 
ficial  attention ;  in  which  cafe  his  example 
would  have  had  little  more  weight,  than 
that  of  the  robber,  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing,, but  that  he  was  tried,  condemned, 
mnd  executed. — Satan,  in  Paradife  Loft,  is  a 
character  drawn  and  fupported  with  the 
mod  confummate  judgement.  The  old  fu- 
ries and  demons,  Hecate,  Tifiphone,  Aledlo, 
Megara,  are  objects  of  unmixed  and  unmi- 
tigated abhorrence ;  Tityus,  Enceladus,  and 
their  brethren,  are  remarkable  for  nothing^ 
but  impiety,  deformity,  and  vaftnefs  of 
fize  ;  Pluto  is,  at  beft,  an  iniipid  perfonage ; 
Mars,  a  hairbrained  ruffian;  Taflb's  infer- 
nal tyrant,  an  ugly  and  overgrown  mon- 
fter:— but  in  the  Miltonic  Satan,  we  arc 
forced  to  admire  the  majefty  of  the  ruined 
archangel,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  deteft 
the  unconquerable  depravity  of  the  fiend. 
But,  of  all  poetical  charaders,  the  Achilles 

of 
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of  Homer  *  feems  to  me  the  moft  exquifite 
in  the  invention,  and  the  moft  highly  finifli- 
ed.  The  utility  of  this  charadler  in  a  mor 
ral  view  is  obvious ;  for  it  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  fource  of  all  the  morality  of  the 
Iliad.  Had  not  the  generous  aud  violent 
temper  of  Achilles  determined  him  to  patro- 
nife  the  augur  Calchas  in  defiance  of  Agar 
memnon,  and  afterwards,  on  being  affront* 
ed  by  that  vindictive  commander,  to  aban- 
don for  a  time  the  common  caufe  of  Greece ; 
—  the  fatal  effedls  of  difTenQon  among  con- 
federates, and  of  capricious  and  tyrannical 
behaviour  in  a  fovereign,  would  not  have 
been  the  leading  moral  of  Homer's  poetry ; 
nor  could  Hedlor,  Sarpedon,  Eneas,  Ulyfles, 
and  the  other  amiable  heroes,  have  been 
brought  forward  to  fignalize  their  virtues, 
and  recommend  themfelves  to  the  efteem  and 
imitation  of  mankind. 

They  who  form  their  judgement  of  Achil- 
les from  the  imperfedt  fl^etch  given  of  him 

*  I  fay,  the  Achilles  of  Homer.  Latter  authors  ha^ 
degraded  the  character  of  this  hero,  by  fuppofing  every 
part  of  his  body  invulnerable  except  the  hecL  1  know 
not  how  often  1  have  heard  this  urged  as  one  of  Homer's 
abfurdities ;  and  indeed  the  whole  Iliad  is  one  continued 
abfurdity,  on  this  fuppoGtion.  But  Homer  all  alon£ 
makes  his  hero  equally  liable  to  wounds  and  death  wita 
other  men.  Nay,  to  prevent  all  miftakes  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  (if  thofe  who  cavil  at  the  poet  would  but 
fcad  his  work),  he  a£hiaQy  wounds  him  in  the  right 
arm,  by  the  lance  of  Afteropseus,  in  the  battle  near 
the  river  Scamanden     See  IL  zsi.  verf.  i6i.^  x68. 
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by  Horace  in  the  Art  of  Poetry  * ;    and  con- 
fider  him  only  as  a  hateful  compofition  of 
anger,    revenge,   fiercenefs,    obftinacy,    and 
pride,  can  never  enter  into  the  views  of  Ho- 
mer, nor  be  fuitably  affecfled  with  his  narra- 
tion.    All  thefe  vices  are  no  doubt,  in  fbme 
degree,  combined  in  Achilles;    but  they  are 
tempered  with  qualities  of  a  diflfercnt  fort, 
which  render  him  a  moft  interefting  charac- 
ter, and  of  courfe  make  the  Iliad  a  moft  in« 
terefting   poem.      Every  reader  abhors   the 
faults  of  this  hero ;  and  yet,  to  an  attentive 
reader  of  Homer,  this  hero  muft  be  the  ob- 
je<5l   of  efteem,  admiration,    and  pity;    for 
he  has  many  good  as  well  as  bad  afifedlions, 
and  is  equally  violent  in  all :  —  nor  is  he 
pofleffed  of  a  fingle  vice  or  virtue,   which 
the  wonderful  art  of  the  poet  has  not  made 
fubfervient  to  the  defign  of  the  poem,  and 
to  the  progrefs  and  cataftrophe  of  the  ac- 
tion ;    fo  that  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  confi- 
dered  as  a  poetical  perfbnage,  is  juft  what  he 
flipuld  be,  neither  greater  nor  lefs,  neither 
worfe  nor  better.  -^  He  is  every  where  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  an  abhorrence  of  oppreffion, 
by  a  liberal  and  elevated  mind,  by  a  pafHon 
for  glory,  and  by  a  love  of  truth,  freedom, 
and  fincerity.      He  is  for  the  moft  part  at- 
tentive to  the  duties  of  religion  ;    and,  ex- 
cept to  thofe  who  have  injured  him,  cour- 
teous and  kind  :    he  is  afiedionate  to  his  tu- 

•  VCrf.  121.    I22t 
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cor  PHenix ;  and  not  only  pities  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  enemy  Priam,  but  in  the  moft 
jRx>thing  manner  adminifters  to  him  the  beft 
coniblation  that  poor  Homer^s  theology  could 
furnifh«  Though  no  admirer  of  the  cauie 
in  which  his  evil  deftiny  compels  him  to  en*- 
gage,  he  is  warmly  attached  to  his  native 
land ;  sind,  ardent  as  he  is  in  vengeance,  he 
is  equally  fb  in  love  to  his  aged  father  Peleus^ 
and  to  his  friend  Patroclus.  He  U  not  luxu- 
rious like  Paris,  nor  clownifh  like  Ajax ; 
his  accompliihments  are  princely,  and  his 
amufements  worthy  of  a  hero.  Add  to  this, 
as  an  apology  for  the  vehemence  of  his  an- 
fi;er,  that  the  affront  he  had  received  was 
(according  to  the  manners  of  that  age)  of 
the  moft  atrocious  nature ;  and  not  only  un-- 
provoked,  but  fuch  as,  on  the  part  of  Aga- 
moxmon,  betrayed  a  brutal  infenfibility  to 
merit,  as  well  as  a  proud,  felfilh,  ungrate- 
ful, and  tyrannical  difpolition.  And  though 
he  is  often  inexcufeably  furious ;  yet  it  is 
but  juftice  to  remark,  that  he  was  not  natu- 
rally cruel  * ;  and  that  his  wildeft  outrages 
were  fuch  as  in  thoie  rude  times  might  be 
expedled  from  a  violent  man  of  invincible 
ilrength  and  valour,   when  exafperated  by 

•  Sec  Iliad  xxL  loo.  and  xxit.  485.  — 673.— —In 
the  firft  of  thefe  paiTages,  Achilles  himfelf  declares, 
that  before  Patroclus  was  flain,  he  often  fpared  the  lives 
of  his  enemies,  and  took  pleafure  in  doing  it.  It  is 
firange  that  this  fhould  be  left  out  in  Pope's  Tranflation. 

Vol.  II.  L  injury. 
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injury,  and  frantic  with  forrow.*^ — r-Our 
hero's  claim  to  the  admiration  of  mankind  is 
Indifputable.  Every  part  of  his  charafter  is 
fublime  and  aftonifhing.  In  his  perfbn,  he 
is  the  ftrongeft,  the  fwifteft,  and  moft  beau- 
tiful of  men  :  -^^  this  laft  circumftance,  how- 
ever,  occurs  not  to  his  own  obfervation,  be- 
ing too  trivial  to  attradl  the  notice  of  fo  great 
a  mind.  The  Fates  had  put  it  in  his  power, 
either  to  return  home  before  the  end  of  the 
war,  or  to  remain  at  Troy :  -. —  if  he  chofe 
the  former,  he  would  enjoy  tranquilHty  and 
happinefs  in  his  own  country  to  a  good  old 
age;  if  the  latter,  he  muft  perifli  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth  :  ^r—  his  afiedtion  to  his 
father  and  native  country,,  and  his  hatr^  to 
Agamemnon,  ftrongly  urged  him  to  the  firft ; 
but  a  defire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend 
determines  him  to  accept  the  laft,  with  all 
its  confequences.  This  at  once  difplays  the 
greatnefs  of  his  fortitude,  the  warmth  of 
his  friendfhip,  and  the  violence  of  his  fangui- 
nary  paffions :  and  it  is  this  that  fo  often 
and  fo  powerfully  recommends  him  to  the 
pity,  as  well  as  admiration,  of  the  attentive 

reader. But    the  magnanimity  of   this 

hero  is  fuperior,  not  only  to  the  fear  of  death, 
but  alfo  to  prodigies,  and  thofe  too  of  the 
moft  tremendous  import.  I  allude  to  the 
fpeech  of  his  hprft  Xanthus,  in  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  book,  and  to  his  behaviou^r 
on  that  occafion ;  and  I  ftiall  take  the  liberty 
to  expatiate  a  little  upon  tlxat  incident,  with 
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a  view  to  vindicate  Horner^  as  well  as  to  il^ 
luftrate  the  charadier  of  Achilles, 

The  incident  is  marvellous,  no  doubt,  and 
has  been  genei'ally  condemned  even  by  thti 
admirers  of  Homer ;  yet  to  me,  who  am  no 
believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  great  poet^ 
ieems  not  only  allowable,  but  ufeful  and 
important.  That  this  miracle  has  probabi- 
lity enough  to  warrant  its  admiflion  into 
Homer's  poetry^  is  fully  proved  by  Madame 
Dacier«  It  is  the,  efiedl  of  Juno's  power; 
which  if  we  admit  in  other  parts  of  the  poem^ 
we  ought  not  to  rejedl  in  this  :  and  in  the 
poetical  hiftory  of  Greece,  and  even  in  the 
civil  hiftory  of  Rome,  there  are  fimilar  fables^ 
which  were  once  in  no  iinall  degree  of  cre- 
dit. But  neither  M.  Dacier,  nor  any  otheif 
of  the  commentators,  (fo  far  as  I  know),  has 
taken  notice  of  the  propriety  of  introducing 
it  in  this  place,  nor  of  its  utility  in  railing^ 
our  iaca  of  the  hero.  -- — ^  Patroclus  was  now 
flain ;  and  Achilles,  forgetting  the  injury  he 
had  received  from  Agamemnon,  and  frantic 
with  revenge  and  forrow,  was  rulhing  to  the 
battle,  to  iatiate  his  fury  upon  Hector  and 
the  Trojans.  This  was  the  critical  moment 
on  which  his  future  deftiny  depended.  It 
was  ftiil  in  his  power  to  redi^e^  and  go  home 
in  peace  to  his  beloved  father  and  native 
land,  with  the  certain  profpedt  of  a  long 
and  happy,  though  inglorioiis,  life-,  if  he 
went  forward  to  the  battle,  he  might  a- 
venge  his  friend's  death  upon  the  eaemy^ 

L  2  but 
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but  his  oijm,  muft  inevitably  happen  foon 
after.  This  was  the  decree  of  Fate  concern- 
ing him,  as  he  himfelf  very  v^ell  knefw.  But 
it  would  not  be  wonderful,  if  fuch  an  im- 
petuous fpirit  ihould  forget  all  this,  during 
the  prefent  paroxyfm  of  his  grief  and  rage^ 
His  horfe,  therefwe,  miraculoufly  gifted  by 
Juno  for  that  purpofe,  aftxr  expreffing,  in 
dumb  fhow,  the  deepeft  concern  for  his  lord, 
opens  his  mouth,  and  in  htunan  fpeech  an-> 
nounces  his  approaching  fate.  The  fear  of 
death,  and  the  fear  of  prodigies,  are  difier-* 
ent  things ;  and  a  brave  man,  ^ough  proof 
againfl  the  one,  may  yet  be  overcome  by 
the  other.  "  I  have  known  a  foldier  (fays 
Addifon)  that  has  entered  a  breach,  af-* 
frighted  at  his  own  fhadow^  and  loc^ 
pale  upon  a  little  fcratching  at  his  door^ 
who  the  day  before  had  marched  up  againft 
a  battery  of  cannon  *.'*  But  Achilles,  of 
whom  we  already  knew  that  he  feared  no- 
thing human,  now  ihows,  what  we  had  not 
as  yet  been  informed  of,  and  what  mull 
therefore  heighten  our  idea  of  his  fortitude, 
that  he  is  not  to  be  terrified  or  moved,  by  the 
view  of  certain  deftrudlion,  or  6ven  by  the 
moft  alarming  prodigies.  I  fhall  quote  Pope's 
Tranflation,  which  in  this  place  i&  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  to  the  original. 

Then  ccasM  for  ever,  by  the  Furies  tied. 
His  fateful  voice.    Th*  intrepid  chief  replied, 

*  Speftator^  Numb,  iz. 
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With  unabated  ra^e :  ^^  So  let  it  be ! 
Pojrtcntft  and  prodigies  are  loft  on  me. 
I  know  my  fate ;  —  to  die,  to  fee  no  more 
My  much-loved  parents,  and  my  native  fhore. 
Enough :  —  when  Heaven  ordains,  I  fink  in  night.— « 
Now  perifli,  Troy."    He  f^d,  and  ruihM  to  fight. 

It  is  equally  a  proof  of  rich  inrention  and 
tizA  judgement  in  Homer,  that  he  mixes 
ibme  good  qualities  in  all  his  bad  charac^ 
ters,  and  fbme  degree  of  imperfedtion  in  al- 

moft  all  his  good  ones. Agamenmoh^ 

notwithftanding  his  pride,  is  an  able  gene* 
ral,  and  a  valiant  man,  and  highly  efteemed 
as  fuch  by  the  greater  part  of  the  army.  — ^ — 
Paris,  though  efieminate,  and  vain  of  his 
drefs  and  perfbn,  is,  however,  good-natu- 
red, patient  of  reproof,  not  deftitute  of  cou- 
tage,    and  eminently  fkilled  in  mufic,  and 

other  fine  arts. Ajax  is  a  huge  giant ; 

fearlefs  rather  from  infenfibility  lo  danger^ 
and  confidence  in  his  mafly  arms,  than  from 
any  nobler  principle;  boaftful  and  rough; 
regardlefs  of  the  gods,  though  not  downright 
impiotis  * :   yet  there  is  in  his  manner  ibme- 

*  His  natural  bluntnefi  appears  Itk  diat  fbort,  but  fa-* 
VkOViS  addrels,  to  Jupiter,  in  the  niaeteeiitb  book,  when 
a  preteraatural  darknefe  hindered  him  from  feeiuff  €i- 
tlier  the  enemy  or  his  own  people.  The  prayer  ieems 
to  be  the  effeA  rather  of  vexation,  than  of  piety  or  pa- 
ttiotifm.  Pope  gives  a  more  folemn  turn  to  it,  than  ei« 
ther  Homer's  words,  or  the  charaAer  of  the  fpeaker, 
will  juftify. 

'  Lord  of  earth  and  air  ! 

O  King,  O  Father,  hear  my  humble  prayer,  &c. 

thing 
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diing  of  franknefs  and  blunt  iincerity,  which 
entitle  him  to  a  ihare  in  our  efteem ;  and  he 
is  ever  ready  to  affift  his  countrymen,  to 
whom  he  renders  good  fervice  on  many  a 
perilous  emergency.  ■  The  charadler  of 
Helen,  in  fpite  of  her  faults,  and  of  the  ma- 
ny calamities  whereof  ihe  is  the  guilty  caufe. 
Homer  has  found  means  to  recommend  to 
otir  pity,  and  almoft  to  dur  love ;  and  this 
he  does,  without  ieeking  to  eictenuate  the 
crime  of  Paris,  of  which  the  mofl  refpedtable 
perfonages  in  the  poem  are  made  to  fpeak 
with  becoming  abhorrence.  She  is  fo  full  of 
remorfe,  fo  ready  on  every  occasion  to  con- 
demn her  pad  condudl,  fo  afiedlionate  to 
her  friends,  fb  willing  to  do  juftice  to  every 
body's  merit,  and  withal  fo  finely  accom- 
plifhed,  that  {he  extorts  our  admiration,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Trojan  fenators.— —  Me- 
nelaus,  though  fufficiently  feniible  of  the  in* 
jury  he  had  received,  is  yet  a  man  of  mo-* 
deration,  clemency,  and  good-nature,  a  va*^ 
liant  foldier,  and  a  moft  afiedtionate  brother  ; 
but  there  is  a  dafh  of  vanity  in  his  compoii- 
tion,  and  he  entertains  rather  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  own  abilities ;  yet  never  over- 
looks or  undervalues  the  merit  of  others^ 
— —  Priam  would  claim  unreferved  eileem, 
as  well  as  pity,  if  it  were  not  for  his  inex- 
cufeable  weaknefs,  in  gratifying  the  hu- 
mour, and  by  indulgence  abetting  the  crimes, 
of  the  moft  worthlefs  of  all  his  children,  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  his  people,  family,  and 

.  kingdom* 
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kingdom.  Madame  Dacier  ibppofes,  that 
he  had  loft  his  authority,  and  was  obliged 
to  fall  in  with  the  politics  of  the  times  :  but 
of  this  I  find  no  evidence ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  and  his  unworthy  favourite  Paris  feem  to 
have  been  the  only  perfons  of  diftin£lion  in 
Troy,  who  were  averfe  to  the  reftoring  of 
Helen.  Priam's  foible  (if  it  can  be  called  by 
fo  ibft  a  name),  however  faulty,  is  not  un^- 
common,  and  has  often  produced  calamity 
both  in  private  and  public  life.  The  fcrip- 
ture  gives  a  memorable  inftance,   in  the  hi- 

ftory   of   the  good  old  Eli. Sarpedon 

comes  nearer  a  perfe<ft  character,  than  any 
other  of  Homer's  heroes ;  but  the  part  he 
has  to  a<5l  is  fhort.  It  i^  a  character,  which 
one  could  hardly  have  expe<fled  in  thofe  rude 
times :  A  fbvereign  prince,  who  confiders 
himfelf  as  a  magiftrate  let  up  by  the  people 
for  the  public  good,  and  therefore  bound  in 
honour  and  gratitude  to  be  himfelf  their 
example,  and  ftudy  to  excel  as  much  in  vir- 
tue,  as  in  rank  and  authority. -Hedtor 

is  the  favourite  of  every  reader ;  and  with 
good  reafon.  To  the  trueft  valour  he  joins 
the  moft  generous  patriotifm.  He  abomi- 
nates the  crime  of  Pg^ris  :  but,  not  being 
able  to  prevent  the  war,  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  defend  his  country,  and  his  father 
and  fbvereign,  to  the  laft.  He  too,  as  well 
as  Achilles,  forefees  his  own  death ;  which 
heightens  our  companion,  and  raifes  our  idea 
of  his  n[)agnanimity,    In  all  the  relations  of 

private 
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private  life,  as  a  ion,  a  father,  a  hufband,  ai 
brother,  he  is  amiable  in  the  higheft  degree ; 
and  he  is  diftinguifhed  among  all  the  heroes 
for  tendemeis  of  a£^<ftion,  gentlenefs  of  man- 
ners,  and  a  pious  regard  to  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion*    One  drcumftance  of  his  charaiSter, 
ibrongly  expreffive  of  a  great  and  delicate 
mind,    we  learn  from  Helen's  lamentation 
over  his  dead  body.  That  he  was  almoft  the 
only  perfbn  in  Troy,  wlio  had  always  treat- 
ed her  with  kindnefs,  and  never  uttered  one 
reproachful  word  to  give  her  pain,  nor  heard 
others  reproach  her  without  blaming  them 
for  it.    Some  tendency  to  oftentation  (which 
however  may  be  pardonable  in  a  commandar 
in  chief),  and  temporary  fits  of  timidity,  are 
the  only  blemifhes  difcoverable  in  this  hero ; 
vf hofe  portrait  Homer  appears  to  have  drawn 
with  an  affedtionate  and  peculiar  attention. 
And  it  muft  convey  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
good  old  bard,  as  well  as  of  human  nature^ 
to  refledl,    that  the   fame  perfbn  who  was 
loved  and  admired  three  thoufand  years  ago, 
as  a  pattern  oi  heroic  excellence  and  manly 
virtue,  is  (till  an  object  of  admiration  and 
love  to  the  moft  enlightened  nations.    This 
is  one  ftrikiilg  proof,  that,    notwithftanding 
the  endlefs  vicifiitude  to  which  human  afiairs 
are  liable,  the  underftanding  and  moral  fen- 
timents  of  men  have  continued  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  ages ;  and  that  the  faculties  where* 
by  we  diftinguifli  truth  and  virtue  are  as 
jKSillj  parts  of  our  original  nature,  and  as 

2  little 
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little  obnoxious  to  the  caprice  of  fafhion,  as 
our  love  of  life,  pur  fenfes  of  feeing  and 
hearing,  or  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft. 
Re<5titude  of  moral  principle,  and  a  fpirit  of 
good-nature  and  humanity,  are  indeed  emi*- 
nently  confpicuous  in  this  wonderful^  poet; 
i^hofe  works,  in  whatever  light  we  coniider 
them,  as  a  pi Aure  of  pad  ages,  as  a  treafure 
of  moral  wiidom,  as  a  ipecimen  of  the  power 
of  human  genius,  or  as  an  afieding  ^nd  in** 
Xtru(flive  difplay  of  the  human  mind,  are 
truly  ineftimable. 

By  afcribing  fo  many  amiable  qualities  to 
HeAor,  and  feme  others  of  the  Trojans, 
the  poet  interefts  us  in  the  fate  of  that  peo«- 
f>Ie,  notwithftanding  our  being  continually 
kept  in  mind,  tliat  they  are  the  injurious 
party.  And  by  thus  blending  good  and  evil, 
virtue  and  frailty,  in  the  compofition  of  his 
charadlers,  he  makes  them  the  more  con- 
formable to  the  real  appearances  of  human 
nature,  and  more  ufeful  as  examples  for  our 
improvement :  and  at  the  fapae  time,  with- 
out hurting  verilimilitude,  gives  every  ne- 
ceffary  embelliJhment  to  particular  parts,  of 
his  poem,  and  variety,  coherence,  and  ani*- 
madon,  to  the  whole  fable.  And  it  m^y 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  though  feveral  of  his 
charadters  are  complex,  not  one  of  them  is 
made  up  of  incompatible  parts :  all  are  natu- 
ral and  probable,  and  fuch  as  we  think  we 
have  met  with,  or  might  have  met  with^ 
in  our  intercourfe  with  mankind « 

Vox.  II.  M  From 
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From  the  fame  extenfi  ve  views  of  good  and 

evil,    in  all  their  forms«  and  combinadon^^ 

*  ^  V  '     -'^      Homer  has  been  enabled  to  make  each  of  his 

chara£lers   perfedUy   diftindt  in  itielf,    and 
difierent  from  all  the  reft ;    infomuch  that, 
before  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  Iliad,  we 
are  as  well  acquainted  with  his  heroes,  as 
with  the  faces  and  tempers  of  our  moft  fa* 
miliar  friends.     Virgil,  by  confining  himfelf 
to  a  few  general  ideas  of  fidelity  and  forti* 
'  t .      ^tude,  has  made  his  fubordinate  heroes  a  ve- 
ry good  fort  of  people ;  but  they  are  all  the 
iame,  and  we  have  no  clear  knowledge  of 
any  one  of  them.     Achates  is  faithful,  and 
-Gyas  is  brave,  and  Cloanthus  is  brave ;  and 
this  is  all  wc  can  fay  of  the  matter  *.     Wc 
V-  »iee  thefb  heroes  at  a  diftance,  and  have  fome 

*  I  cannot*  however,  admit  the  opinion  of  thcrfe  who 

fontcnd»  that  there  is  nothing  of  character  in  Virgil. 
Turnus  is  a  good  poetical  charafler,  but  borrowed  firom 
Homer,  being  an  Achilles  in  miniature.  Mezentius  is 
well  drawn,  and  of  the  poet's  own  invention  :  —  a  tyrant, 
jKrho»  together  with  impiety,  has  cpntraded  intolerably 
cruelty  and  pride ;  yet  intrepid  in  the  field,  and^  graced 
.*with  one  amiable  virtue,  fometimes  found  in  very  rugged 
minds,  a  tender  afiedtion  to  a  moft  deferving  fon.  In 
•the  good  0I4  King  Evander,  we  have  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  fimple  manoerS;^  refined  by  erudition,  and  un- 
corrupted  by  luxury.  Dido  has  been  already  analyfed. 
There  is  nothing,  1  think,  in  Camilla,  which  might  not 
Jbe  expe£led  in  any  female  warrior ;  but  the  adventures  of 
Jier  early  life  are  romantic  an4  in^erefting.  The  circum- 
ilance  of  her  being,  when  an  infant,  thrown  acrofs  a 
river,  tied  to  a  f^ear,  is  fo  very  fingular,  that  it  would 
fcem  to  have  had  a  foundation  in  faft,  or  in  tradition. 
bomething  fimilar  1$  related  by  Plutarch  of  King  Pyrrhyji, 

notion 
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notion  of  their  fliape  and  iize ;  but  are  not 
near  enough  to  diftinguifh  their  features: 
and  every  face  feetnB  to  exhibit  the  fame  faint 
and  ambiguous  appearance.  But  of  Ho-* 
mer*s  heroes  we  know  every  patticular  that 
can  be  known.  We  eat,  and  drink,  and 
talk)  and  fight  with  them  :  we  fee  them  in 
a£tion,  and  out  of  it ;  in  the  field,  and  in 
their  tents  and  hoiifes  :  —  the  very  fatce  of 
the  country  about  Troy^  we  feem  to  be  as 
well  acquainted  with,  as  if  we  had  been 
there.  Similar  charai^ers  there  are  among 
thefe  heroes,  as  there  arc!  fimilar  faces  in  eve- 
ry fociety  j  but  we  never  miftake  one  for  an-* 
other.  Neflor  and  Ulyffes  are  both  wife,  and 
both  eloquent }  but  the  wifdom  of  the  for^ 
mer  feems  to  be  the  eflfedl  of  experience ;  that 
of  the  latter,  of  genius :  the  eloquence  of  the 
one  is  fweet  and  copious,  but  not  always 
to  the  purpofe^  and  apt  to  degenerate  into 
flory-telling ;  that  of  the  other  is  clofe,  em- 
phatical,  and  perfuafive,  and  accompanied 
with  a  peculiar  n^odefty  and  fimplicity  of 
manner.  Homer's  heroes  are  all  valiant; 
yet  each  difplays  a  modification  of  valour 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  One  is  valiant  from 
principle,  another  from  conflitution  ;  one  is 
ralh,  another  cautious ;  one  is  impetuous  and 
headflrong,  another  impetuous^  but  tradk-* 
ble ;  one  is  cruel,  another  merciful  j  one  is 
infolent  and  oftenfatious,  another  gentle  and 
nnafTuming ;  one  is  vain  of  his  perfon,  an- 
other of  his  flrength,  and  a  third  of  his  fa- 

M  2  mily. 
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mily. It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a  com- 
plete enumeration.  Almoft  every  fpecies  of 
the  heroic  chai^dier  is  to  be  found  in  Ho- 
mer.   "  ' 

The  Paradife  Loft,  though  truly  Epic,  can- 
not properly  be  called  an  Heroic  poem ;  for 
the  agents  in  it  are  not  heroes,  but  beings 
of  a  higher  order*.  Of  thefe  the  poet's 
plan  did  not  admit  the  introduction  of  ma- 
ny ;  but  moft  of  thofe  whom  he  has  intro- 
duced are  well  charadlerifed.  I  have  alrea- 
dy fpoken  of  his  Satan,  which  is  the  higheft 
imaginable  fpecies  of  the  diabolical  charac- 
ter. The  inferior  fpecies  are  well  diverfified, 
and  in  each  variety  diftindlly  marked :  one 
is  flothful,  another  avaricious,  a  third  fb- 
phiflical,  a  fourth  furious  ;  and  though  all 
are  impious,  fome  are  more  outrageoufly  and 

blfifphemouily   fo,    than   others. Adam 

and  Eve,  in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  are  cha- 
raders  well  imagined,  and  well  fupported ; 
and  the  diflerent  fentiments  arifing  from  dif- 
ference of  fex,  are  traced  out  with  inimitable 
delicacy,  and  philofophical  propriety.  After 
the  fall,  he  makes  them  retain  the  fame 
charadlers,  without  any  other  change  than 
what  the  traniition  from  innocence  to  guilt 

♦  Samfon,  in  the  JgonifieSy  is  a  fpecies  of  the  heroic 
charadler  not  to  be  found  in  Homer  j  didiaAly  marked, 
and  admirably  fupported.  And  Delilah,  in  the  fame 
tragedy,  is  perhaps  a  more  perfeft  model  of  an  alluring, 
inlinuating,  worthlefs  woman,  than  any  other  to  be  met 
with  in  ancient  or  modern  poetry. 

might 
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might  be  fuppofed  to  produce :  Adaisi  ha» 
ftill  that  pre-eminence  in  dignity,  and  Evfc 
in  lovelinefs,  which  we  fli6uld  natarally  look 
for  in  the  father  ^nd  mother  of  mankind; 
Of  the  bleffed  fpirits,  Raphael  and  Mi- 
chael are  well  diftingtiiflied ;  the  one  for  af* 
fability,  and  peculiar  good-will  to  the  human 
race ;  the  other  for  majefty,  but  fuch  as  com- 
mands veneration,  rather  than  fear. •  We 

are  fbrry  to  add,  that  Milton's  attempt  to 
(bar  dill  higher,  only  fhows,  that  he  had 
already  foared  as  high,  as,  without  being 
**  blafted  with  excefs  of  light,"  it  is  poflible 
for  the  human  imagination  to  riie. 

I  have  been  led  farther  into  this  fubjc<fl  of 
poetical  charadters  than  I  intended  to  have 
gone,  or  than  was  neceilary  in  the  prefent 
invefligation.  For  I  prefume,  it  was  long 
ago  abundantly  evident ;  —  that  the  end  of 
Poetry  is  to  pleafe,  and  therefore  that  the 
moft  perfe(5l  poetry  muft  be  the  moft  plea- 
fing ;  —  that  what  is  unnatural  cannot  give 
pleafure,  and  therefore  that  poetry  muft  be 
according  to  nature;— that  it  mull  be  eidier 
according  to  real  nature,  or  according  to  na-» 
ture  fbmewhat  different  from  the  reality ;  — 
that  if,  according  to  real  nature,  it  would 
give  no  greater  pleafure  than  hiftory,  which 
is  a  tranfcript  of  real  nature ;  —  that  greater 
pleafure  is,  however,  to  be  expected  from  it, 
becaufe  we  grant  it  fuperior  indulgence,  in 
regard  to  fiction,  and  the  choice  of  words ; 
— and,  confequently,  that  poetry  muft  be, 

not 
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not  according  to  real  nature,  but  according 
to  nature  improved  to  that  degree,  which 
is  Confident  with  probability,  and  fuitable 

to  the  poet's  purpofe  *. And  hence  it  is 

that  we  call  Poetry^  An  imitation  of 
Nature.— For  that  which  is  properly  term- 
ed Imitation  has  always  in  it  fbmet^ing  which 
is  not  in  the  original.  If  the  prototype  and 
tranfcript  be  exa^ly  alike ;  if  there  be  nothing 
in  the  one  which  is  not  in  the  other;  we  may- 
call  the  latter  a  repreientation,  a  copy,  a 
draught,  or  a  pi<5hire,  of  the  former ;  but  we 
never  call  it  an  imitation. 

*  Cum  miindus  icnfibilk  fit  aDima  rati<msdi  dig^CsM 
Inferior,  videtur  Poefis  haec  human^e  naturae  largiri  quae 
hiftoria  denegac }  atque  animo  umbris  rerum  utcunque 
fatisfacere,  cum  folida  haberi  non  poffint.  Si  quis  cninl 
rem  acutius  introfpiciat,  firmum  ex  Poefi  fumicur  argu-^ 
mentum,  magnitudinem  rerum  magis  illuftrem,  ordinem 
magis  perfeftum,  et  varietatem  magis  pulchram,  animae 
Iiumanae  complacere,  quam  in  natura  ipfa,  poft  lapfum^ 
reperiri  ullo  modo  pomt.  Quapropter,  ctrm  res  geftae^ 
et  evencus»  qui  vcraer  hiftoriae  mbjiciuntur,  non  fint  ejus 
amplitudinis,  in  qua  anima  humana  fibi  fatisfaciat,  praefto 
eft  Poefisi  quae  fa^a  magis  heroica  confingat.  Cum  hi- 
ftoria vera  fucceflus  rerum,  minime  pro  meritis  virtutum 
et  fcelertim  narret ;  corrigit  earn  Poefis,  et  exitus,  ec 
fortunas,  fecundum  merita,  et  ex  lege  Nemefeos,  exhibet* 
Cum  hiftoria  vera,  obvia  rerum  fatietate  et  flmilitudiney 
animae  humana^  faftidio  fit ;  reficit  eam  Poefis,  inexpeAa* 
fa,  et  varia,  et  viciffitudinum  plena  canens.  Adeo  ut 
Poefis  ifta  non  folum  ad  deleftationem,  fed  etiam  ad  a- 
nimi  magnitudinem,  et  ad  mores  conferat.  Quare  ec 
xoerito  etiam  divinitatis  particeps  videri  poilit ;  quia  ani- 
mum  erigit*  et  in  fubiime  rapit;  rerum  fimulacra  ad! 
animi  defidcria  accommodando,  non  aaimum  rebus  (quod 
ratio  facit  et  hiftoria)  fubmittendo. 

Bacon*  Di  ^ug*  Scient,  pag,  i68«  Lug.  Bat.  1645. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.    V. 

Further   lUuftrations.      Of   Poetical 
Arrangements 


IT  was  formerly  remarked,  that  tlic  events 
of  Poetry  muft  be  "  more  compadl,  more 
clearly  conne<5ted  with  caufes  and  confe- 
quences,  and  \infolded  in  ^n  order  more 
flattering  to  the  imagination,  and  mor^ 
interefting  to  the  pafUons/'  than  the 
events  of  hiftory  commonly  are.  This  may 
feem  to  demand  fbme  illuftration. 

L  Some  parts  of  hiftory  intereft  us  much  ; 
J>ut  others  fo  little,  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
pheir  ufe  iji  the  connection  of  events,  we 
{hoi;ld  be  inclined  to  overlook  them  altoge* 
ther.  But  ?ill  the  parts  of  a  poem  muft  be 
interefting; — Great,  to  raife  admiration  or 
terror  j  une3fpe<Sted,  to  give  furprife ;  pathe- 
tic, to  draw  forth  our  tender  affedlions ;  im* 
portant,  from  their  tendency  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  f^^ble,  or  to  the  difplay  of  human 
character ;  amui^ng,  from  the  agreeable  pic- 
tures of  nature  they  prefent  us  with ;  or  of 
peculiar  efficacy  in  promoting  our  moral  ini^ 
rovement.  And  therefore,  in  forming  an 
pic  or  Pramatic  Fable,  from  hiftory  or  tra- 
dition, 
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dition,  the  poet  muft  omit  every  event  that 
cannot  be  improved  to  one  or  other  of  thefe 
purpoies. 

II.  Some  events  are  recorded  in  hiftory, 
merely  becaufe  they  are  true ;  though  their 
confequences  be  of  no  moment,  and  their 
caufes  unknown.  But  of  all  poetical  events, 
the  caufes  ought  to  be  manifeft,  for  the  fake 
of  probability ;  and  the  effedls  coniiderable, 
to  give  them  importance. 

III.  A  hiftory  may  be  as  long  as  you  pleafe ; 
for,  while  it  is  inftrudlive  and  true,  it  is  ftill 
a  good  hiftory.  But  a  poem  muft  not  he 
too  long :  —  firft,  becaufe  to  write  good  poe- 
try is  exceedingly  difficult,  fo  that  a  very 
long  poem  would  be  too  extenlive  a  work  for 
human  life,  and  too  laborious  for  human  a- 
bility  ;  —  fecondly ,  becaufe,  if  you  would  be 
fuitably  affedled  with  the  poet's  art,  you  muft 
have  a  diftin(£l  remembrance  of  the  whole 
fable,  which  could  not  be,  if  the  fable  were 
very  long  * ;  —  and,  thirdly,  becaufe  poetry 
is  addrefled  to  the  imagination  and  paffions, 
which  cannot  long  be  kept  in  violent  exer- 
cife,  without  working  the  mind  into  a  diia* 
greeable  ftate,  and  even  impairing  the  health 
of  the  body. That,  by  thefe  three  pecu- 
liarities of  the  poetical  art,  its  powers,  of 
pleafing  are  heightened,  and  confequently  its 
end  promoted,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
proof. 

♦  Ariftot.  Poet.  §  7. 

2  IV. 
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IV.  The  ftrength  of  a  pafCon  depends  iii 
part  on  the  vivacity  of  the  impreffion  made 
by  its  objecft.  Diftrefs  which  v^e  fee,  we  are 
more  affedled  with  than  what  we  only  hear 
of;  and,  of  feveral  defcriptioas  of  an  aflFe<5l* 
ing  objeft,  we  are  moft  moved  by  that  which 
is  moft  lively.  Every  thing  in  poetry,  being 
intended  to  operate  011  the  pailions,  muft  be 
difplayed  in  lively  colours,  and  fet  as  it  were 
before  the  eyes :  and  therefore  the  poet  muft 
attend  to  many  miQute,.  though  pidturefque 
circumftances,  that  may,  or  perhaps  muft, 
be  overlooked  by  the  hiftorian.  Achilles  put- 
ting on  his  armour,  is  defcribed  by  Homer 
with  a  degree  of  minutends,  which,  if  it 
were  the  poet*s  bufinefs  fimply  to  relate 
fa(^€,  might  appear  tedious  or  impertinent ; 
but  which  in  reality  anfwers  a  good  pvu-- 
pofe,  that  of  giving  us  a  diftindl  image  of 
this  dreadful  warrior :  it  being  the  end  of 
poetical  defcription,  not  only  to  relate  facffe, 
but  to  pakit  them  * ;  not  merely  to  inform 

the 


*  Homer's  poetry  is  always  piftnrcfque.  Algarotti^ 
after  Luciani  calls,  him  the  prince  of  painters*  He  fets 
before  us  the  whole  vifible  ^appearance  of  the  obje<Ji:  he 
defcribes,  fo  that  the  painter  would  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  work  after  hts  model.  He  has  more  epithets  ex- 
preilive  of  colour  than  any  other  poet  I  am  acquainted 
with  :  hlack  earth,  wine-coloured  ocean,  and  even  white 
milk,  &c.  This  to  the  imagination  of  thofc  readers 
who  ftudy  the  various  colourings  of  nature  is  highly  iv- 
luuiingt  however  oflfenfivc  it  may  be  to  the  delicacy  of 
certain  critics  j  —  whofe  rules  for  ;thc  ufc  of  epithets  if 

Vol-.  IF.  N  wc 
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the  judgement,  and  enrich  the  memory,  but 
to  awaken  the  paflions,  and  captivate  the  i** 

magination* 

• 

we  were  to  adopt,  we  ihould  take  'the  palm  of  poetry 
from  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  and  beftow  it  on 
thofe  fimple  rhimers,  who,  becaufe  they  have  no  other 
merit,  muft  be  admired  for  barrennefs  of  fancy,  and 
poverty  of  language.  —  An  improper  ufe  of  epithets 
is  indeed  a  grievous  finult.  And  epithets  become  im- 
proper z^—^i.  when  they  add  nothing  tothefenfe^  or 
to  the  piAure;  —  and  flill  more,  when,  2.  they  feem  ra- 
ther to  take  fomething  from  it ;  —  3.  when  by  their  c(d- 
loquial  meannefs  theyd^bafe  the  fubjeft.  —  Theic  three 
&ult8  arc  all  exemplified  in  the  following  lines  ; 

The  chariot  of  the  King  of  kings, 
Which  a^ive  troops  of  angels  drew. 
On  a  ftrong  tempelFs  rapid  wings. 
With  nsofi  amazing  fwiftnefs  flew. 

TaU  and  Brady. 

4.  Epithets  are  improper,  when,  inftead  of  adding  te 
the  fenfe,  they  only  exaggerate  the  found.  Homer's 
noKvipkoifrfioto  ^oLKafFCiic  contains  both  an  imitative  found, 
and  a  lively  pi£hire  :  but  Thomfon  gives  us  nothing  bqt 
noife,  when  he  fays,  defcribing  a  thunder  ftorm. 

Follows  the  loofen'd  aggravated  roar. 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling,  peal  on  peal, 
C^'ilfli'd  horrible,  coavulfing  heaven  and  earth. 

Summer* 

The  following  line  of  Pope  is  perhaps  liable  to  the  fame 
objedlion  : 

Then  ruftling,  crackling,  crafhing,  thunder  down. 

Iliad  22' 

5.  Epithets  arc  faulty,  when  they  overcharge  a  verfe  fo 
as  to  hurt  its  harmony,  and  incumber  its  motion.  — 6. 
^hen  (hey  darken  the  fenfe,    by  crowding  too  many 

thoughts 
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magination.     Not  that  every  thing  in  poetry 
is  to  be  minutely  defciibed,  or  that  every 

minute 


thoughts  tdgethet.  Both  thefe  faults  appear  m  this  pafi 
fagc2 

Iter  eyes  in  liquid  light  luxurious  fwim. 

And  languifli  with  unutterable  love  ; 

Heaven's  warm  bloom  glows  along  each  brighteninglimhi 

Where  fluttering  bland  the  veil's  thin  mantlings  rove. 

Laftly,  Epithets  are  idiproper,  when  they  recur  more  ire-^ 
queptly,  than  the  genius  either  of  the  language  or  of 
the  compofition  will  admit.  For  fome  languages  are  more 
liberal  of  epithets  than  others,  the  Italian,  for  inilance> 
than  the  Englifh ;  and  fome  forts  of  verfe  require  a  mord 
perfeA  fimplicity  than  others,  thofe,  for  example,  that 
exprefs  dejection  or  compofure  of  mind,  than  thofe  that 

5ive  utterance  to  enthuiiafm,  indignation^  and  other  ar- 
ent  emotions. 

In  general,  Epithets,  that  add  to  the  fenfe,  and  at  the 
fame  time  aflift  the  harmony,  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
ornamental,  if  they  are  not  too  frequent.  Nor  fhould 
thofe  be  objeAed  to,  which  give  to  the  expreiQon  either 
delicacy  or  dignity.  And  as  thefe  qualities  do  not  at  all 
times  depend  on  the  fame  principle,  being  in  fome  de- 
gree determined  by  fafhion,  is  there  not  reafon  for  fup- 
pofing,  that  the  moft  exceptionable  of  Homer's  epithets, 
thofe  I  mean  which  he  applies  to  his  peribns,  might  in 
that  remote  age  have  had  a  propriety,  whereof  at  pre- 
fent  we  have  no  conception  ?  The  epithets  aflumed  by 
Eafliern  kings  feem  ridiculous  to  an  Europeap ;  and  yec 
perhaps  may  appear  iignificant  and  folemn  to  thofe  who 
are  accuftomed  to  hear  them  in  the  original  language. 
Let  it  be  obferved  too,  that  Homer  compofed  his  im-^ 
mortal  work  at  a.  time  when  writing  was  not  common  > 
when  people  were  rather  hearers  than  readers  of  poetiT*, 
and  could  not  often  enjoy  the  pleafure  even  of  hearing 
it  >  and  when,  confequently,  the  frequent  repetitiori  o/ 

N  %  eeruiiii 
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minute  defcription  rouft  of  neceffity  be  a 
long  one.  Nothing  has  a  worfe  efiedt,  than 
defer!  ptions  too  long,  too  frequent,  or  too 
minute  ;  —  witnefs  the  Davideis  of  Cowley : 
—and  the  reader  is  never  fo  effedhially  in- 
terefted  in  his  fubjed,  as  when,  by  means  of 
a  few  circumflances  well  fele(5led,  he  is  made 
to  conceive  a  great  many  others.  From 
Virgil's  Pulcherrima  Dido^  and  the  follow- 
ing fimile  of  Diana  amidft  her  nymphSf*, 
our  fancy  may  form  for  itfelf  a  picture  of 
feminine  lovelinefs  and  dignity  more  perfedt 
than  ever  Cowley  or  Ovid  could  exhibit  in 
their  mod  elaborate  defcriptions.  Nay,  it 
has  been  juftly  remarked  by  the  beft  critics  f , 
that,  in  the  defcription  of  great  obje<5ls,  a 
certain  degree  of  obfcurity,  not  in  the  lan- 
guage, but  in  the  pidlure  or  notion  prefent- 
ed  to  the  mind,  has  fbmetimes  a  happy  cf«» 
it&.  in  producing  admiration,  terror,  and 
other  emotions  connedled  with  the  fublime : 
—  as  when  the  witches  in  Macbeth  defcribe 
the  horrors  of  their  employment  by  calling 
it  in  three  words,  "A  deed  without  a 
"  name/'— But  it  is  only  a  great  artift. 


certain  words  and  phrafes^  being  a  help  to  memory,  as 
well  as  to  the  right  apprehenfion  of  the  poet's  meaning, 
would  be  thought  rather  a  beauty  than  a  biemilh.  The 
fame  thing  is  obfervable  in  fome  of  our  old  ballads. 

•  Virg.  j£neid.  lib-  i.  vcrf.  500. 

t  Demet.  Fhaler.  $  266.    Burke  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful. 

who 
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who  knows  when  to  be  brief  in  defcripdon^ 
and  when  copious ;  where  to  light  up  his 
landfcape  with  funihine,  and  where  to  cover 
it  with  darknefs  and  tempelt  To  be  abje 
to  do  this,  without  fufiering  the  narration 
to  languiih  in  its  progrefs,  or  to  run  out  in-* 
to  an  immoderate  length ;  without  hurrying 
us  away  from  affecting  objects  before  our 
pailions  have  time  to  operate,  or  fixing  our 
attention  too  long  upon  them, — it  will  be 
proper,  that  the  poet  confine  the  action  of 
his  poem  to  a  fhort  period  of  time.  But 
hiftory  is  fubjedt  to  no  reftraints,  but  thofe 
of  truth ;  and,  without  incurring  blame, 
may  take  in  any  length  of  duration. 

V.  The  origin  of  nations,  and  the  begin-^ 
nings  of  great  events,  are  little  known,  and 
feldom  intefefling ;  whence  the  firft  part  of 
every  hiftory,  compared  with  the  fcquel,  is 
fomewhat  dry  and  tedious.  But  a  poet  muft, 
even  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  intereft 
the  readers,  and  raife  high  expeflation  ;  not 
by  any  afieAed  pomp  of  ftyle,  far  iefs  by- 
ample  promifes  or  bold  profeflions ;  but  by 
fetring  immediately  before  them  fbme  in- 
cident, ftriking  enough  to  faife  curiofity,  in 
regard  both  to  its  caufes  and  to  its  confe- 
quences.  He  muft  therefore  take  up  his  fto- 
ry,  not  at  the  beginning,  but  in  the  middle ; 
or  rather,  to  prevent  the  work  from  being  too 
long,  as  near  the  end  as  poifible:  and  after- 
wards take  fome  proper  opportunity  to  in- 
form us  of  the  preceding  events^  in  the  way 

of 
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of  narrative,  or  by  the  converfation  of  the 
perfbns  introduced,  or  by  fhort  and  natural 
digreflions. 

The  adion  of  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyflfey 
begins  about  fix  weeks  before  its  conclu£on ; 
although  the  principal  events  of  the  war  of 
Troy  are  to  be  found  in  the  former,  and  the 
adventures  of  a  ten  years  voyage,  followed 
by  the  fuppreflion  of  a  dangerous  domeilic 
enemy,  in  the  latter.  One  of  the  firft  things 
-mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad,  is  a  plague^ 
which  Apollo  in  anger  fent  into  the  Grecian 
army  commanded  by  Agamemnon,  and  now 
encamped  before  Troy,  Who  this  Agamem- 
non was,  and  who  the  Grecians  were ;  for 
what  reafbn  they  had  come  hither ;  how  long 
the  fiege  had  lafted ;  what  memorable  adtions 
had  been  already  performed,  and  in  what 
condition  both  parties  now  were  : — all  this, 
and  much  more,  we  foon  leam  from  occa- 
fional  hints  and  converfations  interfperfed 
through  the  poem. 

In  the  Eneid,  which,  though  it  compre- 
hends the  tranfadlions  of  feven  years,  opens 
within  a  few  months  of  the  concluding  event, 
we  are  firft  prefented  with  a  view  of  the  Tro- 
jan fleet  at  fea,  and  no  lefs  a  perfbn  than  Ju- 
no interefting  herfelf  to  raife  a  ftorm  for  their 
deftrudtion.  This  excites  a  curiofity  to  know 
fomething  further :  who  thefe  Trojans  were ; 
whence  they  had  come,  and  whither  they 
were  bound ;  why  they  had  left  their  own 
country,  and  what  had  befallen  them  fince 

they 
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they  left  it.  On  all  thefe  points,  the  poet, 
"without  quitting  the  track  of  his  narrative, 
foon  gives  the  fulleft  information.  The  ftorm 
rifes ;  the  Trojans  are  driven  to  Africa,  and 
hofpitably  received  by  the  Queen  of  the  coun- 
try ;  at  whofe  defire  their  commander  re- 
lates his  adventures. 

The  adlion  of  Paradife  Loft  commences  not 
many  days  before  Adam  and  Eve  are  expel- 
led from  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  is  the 
concluding  event;  This  poem,  as  its  plan 
is  incomparably  more  fublime  and  more  im- 
portant, than  that  of  either  the  Iliad  or  E- 
neid,  opens  with  a  far  more  interefting  fcene : 
a  multitude  of  angels  and  archangels  fhut 
up  in  a  region  of  torment  and  darknefs, 
and  rolling  on  a  lake  of  unquenchable  fire. 
Who  theie  angels  are,  and  what  brought 
them  into  this  miserable  condition,  we  natu* 
rally  wifh  to  know ;  and  the  poet  in  due  time 
informs  us ;  partly  from  the  converfation  of 
the  fiends  themfelves ;  and  more  particular* 
ly  by  the  mouth  of  a  happy  fpirit,  fent  from 
heaven  to  caution  the  father  and  mother  of 
mankind  againft  temptation,  and  confirm 
their  good  refolutions  by  unfolding  the  dread- 
ful effefts  of  impiety  and  difbbedience. 

Thi^  poetical  arrangement  of  events,  Co 
different  from  the  hiftorical,  has  other  ad- 
vantages befides  thofe  arifing  from  brevity, 
and  compadlnefs  of  detail:  it  isvobvioufly 
more  affefling  to  the  fancy,  and  more  a* 
forming  to  the  pafTions ;    and,    being  more 

fuitaWe 
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fuitable  to  the  order    and  the  manner  ia 
which  the  actions  of  other  men  ftrike  our 
fenfeSy  is  a  more  exadl  imitation  of  human 
afiairs.     I  hear  a  fudden  noife  in  the  ftreet, 
and  run  to  fee  what  is  the  matter.     An  inr* 
furre<5tion  has   happened,  a  great  multitude 
is  brought  together,  and  fomething  very  im- 
portant is  going  forward.     The  fcene  before 
me  is  the  £rfl:  diing  that  engages  my  atten- 
tion ;   and  is  in  itfelf  fo  interefling,  that  for 
a  moment  or  two  I  look  at  it  in  filence  and 
wonder.     By  and  by,  when  I  get  time  for 
refiedlion,  I  begin  to  inquire  into  the  caufe 
of  all  this  tumult,  and  what  it  is  the  people 
would  be  at ;  and  one  who  is  better  inform- 
ed than  I,  explains  the  afiair  from  the  begins 
ning ;  or  perhaps  I  make  this  out  for  myfelf, 
from  the  words  and  a<5tions  of  the  perfbns 
principally  concerned,  -r-  This  is  a  fort  of  pic- 
ture *  of  poetical  arrangement,  both  in  Epic 
and  Dramatic  Compofition ;  and  this  plan  has 
been  followed  in  narrative  odes  and  ballads 
both  ancient  and  modem. — The  hiftorian 
purfues  a  different  method.     He  begins  per- 
haps with  an  account  of  the  manners  of  a 
certain  age,  and  of  the  political  conflitution 
of  a  certain  country ;  then  introduces  a  parti- 
cular perfon,  gives  the  ftory  of  his  birth^ 
connedlions,  private  character,  purfuits,  dif* 

*  This  illuflratioiiy  or  fomething  very  like  It,  I  think 
I  have  read  in  Battcux's  Commentarj  on  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry.  . 
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appointments,  and  of  the  events  that  pro- 
moted his  views,  and  brought  him  acquaint- 
ed with  other  turbulent  fpirits  like  himfelf ; 
and  fb  proceeds,  unfolding,  according  to 
the  order  of  time,  the  cauies,  principles,  and 
progrefs  of  the  confpiracy  ; — if  that  be  the 
fiibje<5l  which  he  undertakes  to  illuftrate.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  this  latter  method  is 
more  favoiuruble  to  calm  infomation :  but 
the  former,  compared  with  it,  will  be  found 
to  have  ail  the  advantages  already  fpecified, 
and  to  be  more  efledlually  produdtive  of  that 
mental  pleafure  which  depends  on  the  paf-- 
fions  and  imagination. 

VL  If  a  yiork  have  no  determinate  end, 
it  has  no  meaning ;  and  if  it  have  many  ends, 
it  will  di{lra<5l  by  its  multiplicity.     Unity  of 
defign,  therefore,   belongs  in  fome  meafurc 
to  all  compofitions,  whether  in  verfe  or  profe* 
But  to  fome  it  is  more  eflentiai  than  to  o- 
thers ;  and  to  none  fo  much  as  to  the  higher 
poetry.     In  certain  kinds  of  hiftory^  there  is 
unity  fufficient,  if  all  the  events  recorded  be 
referred  to  one  perfon ;    in  others,  if  to  one 
period  of  time,  or  to  one  people,  or  even  to 
the  inhabitants  of  one  and  the  fame  planet. 
But  it  is  not  enough,  that  the  fubjedl  of  a 
poetical  fable  be  the  exploits  of  one  per/on; 
for  thefe  may  be  of  various  and    even  of 
pppofite  forts  and  tendencies,  and  take  up 
longer  time,  than  the  nature  of  poetry  can 
admit :  — far  lefs  can  a  regular  poem   com- 
prehend the  afiairs  of  one  period^  or  of  one  peo^ 
Youlh  O  pki 
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pie :  r-T  it  muft  be  limited  to  fome  one  great 
aBiqn  or  events  to  the  illuftr^tion  of  which 
all  the  fubordinate  events  muft  -contribute ; 
and  thefe  muft  be  fo  connefted  with  one  an- 

r 

other,  as  well  as  with  tjie  poet's  general 
purpofe,  that  one  cannot  be  changed,  tranf- 
ppfed,  or  taken  away,  without  afiPecfting  the 
conliftenee  and  ftability  of  the  whole  *.  In 
itfelf  an  incident  may  be  interefting,  a  cha-^ 
radler  well  drawn,  a  defcription  beautiful; 
and  yet,  if  it  disfigure  the  general  plan,  or 
if  it  bbftruA  or  incumber  the  main  action, 
inftead  of  helping  it  forward,  a  correA  artift 
would  confider  it  as  but  a  gaudy  fuperfluity 
or  fplendid  deformity ;  like  a  piece  of  fcarlec 
cloth  fowed  upon  a  garment  of  a  diflferent 
colour  "f.  Not  that  all  the  parts  of  the  fable 
cither  are,  or  can  be,  equally  eflential.  Ma- 
ny defcriptions  and  thoughts,  of  little  confe- 
qiience  to  the  plan,  may  be  admitted  for  the 
fake  of  variety ;  and  the  poet  may,  as  well  as 
the  hiftorian  and  philofbpher,  drop  his  fubr 
je£t  fot  a  time,  in  prder  to  take  up  an  afl[e<5l-p 
ing  or  inftrudlive  digreffion. 

The  dodlrine  of  poetical  digreffions  and 
cpifodes  has  been  largely  treated  by  the  cri- 
tics. I  fliall  only  remark,  that,  in  eftimadng 
their  propriety,  three  things  are  to  be  at- 
tended to  :  —  their  connedlion  with  the  fable 
pr  fubjeft ; — their  own  peculiar  excellence  j 


♦  Ariftot.  Poet.  §  8. 
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^i^and  their  fubi^rviency  to  the  poet's  defign. 

I .  Thofe  digreffions,  that  both  arife  from 
and  terminate  in  the  fubjedl ;  like  the  epi^* 
ibde  of  the  angel  Raphael  in  Paradife  Loft^ 
and  the  traniition  to  the  death  of  Cefar  and 
the  civil  wars  in  the  firfl  book  of  the  Qeor- 
gic ;  are  the  mod  artful,  and  if  iiiitably 
executed  claim  the  higheft  praife :-— thoie 
that  arife  from^  but  do  not  terminate  in  the 
fubje<5l,  are  perhapis  iecond  in  the  order  of 
sierit ;  like  the  ftory  of  Dido  in  the  £neid, 
and  the  encomium  on  a  country-life  in  the 
fecond  book  of  the  Georgic  :  — thofe  comci 
next,  that  terminate  in,  but  do  not  rife  from 
the  fable  ;^  of  which  there  are  feveral  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Eneid,  and  in  the  Odyfley  r 
- —  and  thofe,  that  neither  terminate  in  the 
fable,  nor  rife  from  it,  are  the  leafl  artful  j 
and  if  they  be  long,  cannot  efeape  cenfure^ 
unlefs  their  beauty  be  very  great. 

But,  2.  we  are  willing  to  excufe  a  beauti- 
ful epifbde,  at  whatever  expence  to  the  fub- 
je6l  it  may  be  introduced.  They  who  can 
blame  Virgil  for  obtruding  upon  them  the 
charming  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  in  * 
the  fourth  Georgic,  or  Milton  for  the  apo- 
flrophe  to  light  in  the  beginning  of  his  third 
book,  ought  to  forfeit  all  titfe  to  the  perufai 
of  good  poetry ;  for  of  fuch  divine  flrains  ^ 
one  would  rather  be  the  author,  than  of  all 
the  books  of  criticifm  in  the  world.  Yet 
ftill  it  is  better,  that  an  epifode  poffefs  the 
beauty  of  coimecftion,  together  with  its  own 

O  2  intrinfid 
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intiinfic  elegance,  than  this  without  the  o- 
ther. 

Moreover,  in  judging  of  the  propriety  of 
epifodes,  and  other  fimilar  contrivances,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  attend,  3.  to  the  defign 
of  die  poet,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  fable 
or  fubjecft  of  the  poem.  The  great  defign, 
for  example,  of  Virgil,  was  to  intercft  his 
couiltrymen  in  a  poem  written  with  a  view 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  perfbn  and  govern- 
ment of  Auguftus*  Whatever,  therefore,  in 
the  poem  tends  to  promote  this  defign,  even 
though  it  ihould,  in  fome  degree,  hurt  the 
contexture  of  the  fable,  is  really  a  proof  of 
the  poet's  judgement,  and  may  be  not  on- 
ly allowed  but  applauded. — The  progrefs  of 
the  adlion  of  the  Eneid  may  feem  to  be  too 
long  obftruded,  in  one  place,  by  the  ftory 
of  Dido,  which,  though  it  rifes  from  the 
preceding  part  of  the  poem,  has  no  influence 
upon  the  fequel ;  and,  in  another,  by  the  e- 
pifode  of  Cacus,  which,  without  injury  to 
the  fahky  might  have  been  omitted  altoge- 
ther. Yet  thefe  epifodes,  interefting  as  they 
are  to  us  and  to  all  mankind,  becaufe  of  the 
tranfccndent  merit  of  the  poetry,  muft  have 
been  ftill  more  interefting  to  the  Romans,  be- 
caufe of  their  connection  with  the  Roman 
affairs :  for  the  one  accounts,  poetically  for 
their  wars  with  Carthage  ;  and  the  other  not 
only  explains  feme  of  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies, but  alfo  gives  a  moft  charming  rural 
pidlure  of  thofe  hills  and  vallies  in  the  neigh*- 
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bourhood  of  the  Tiber,  on  i?rhich,  in  aitcf 
times,  their  majeftic  city  was  fated  to  Hand. 
— And  if  we  coniider,  that  the  defign  of 
Homer's  Iliad  was,  not  only  to  {how  the  fa- 
tal efie^ts  of  diflenfion  among  confederate^^ 
but  alfb  to  immonalife  his  country,  and  ce- 
lebrate the  moft  diftinguifhed  families  in  it, 
"we  {hall  be  inclined  to  think  more  favour- 
&i>ly  than  critics  generally  do,  of  {bme  of 
his  long  fpeieches  and  digreflions ;  which, 
though  to  us  they  may  ieein  trivial,  mu{t 
have  been  very  intere{ling  to  his  country- 
men, on  account  of  the  genealogies  and  pri- 
vate hi{lory  recorded  in  them. — Shakefpeare's 
Hi{lorical  Plays,  confidered  as  Dramatic 
fables,  and  tried  by  the  laws  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy,  appear  very  rude  compo{itions. 
But  if  we  attend  to  the  poet's  defign^  (as  the 
elegant  critic  *  has  with  equal  truth  and 
beauty  explained  it),  we  {hall  be  forced  to 
admire  his  judgement  in  the  general  condu(fl 
of  tho{e  pieces,  as  well  as  unequalled  fuccefs 
in  the  execution  of  particular  parts. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  (as 
hinted  formerly)  in  which  thefe  digre{Iions 
may  be  confidered.  If  they  tend  to  eluci- 
date any  important  charadler,  or  to  intro- 
duce any  interefling  event  not  otherwife  with- 
in the  compa{s  of  the  poem,  or  to  give  an 
amiable  difplay  of  any  particular  virtue,  they 

*  IMjoik  the  writings  and  genius  of  Shakefpeare, 
P»g-  55- 
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may  bef  intitled^  not  to  our  pardon  ofnly^  buC 
even  to  our  adnuration^  however  loofely  they 
knay  hang  upon  the  fable^  All  thefe  three 
ends  are  eJBTeded  by  that  mod  beautiful  e-*' 
pifbde  of  HeAor  and  Andromache  in  the 
fixth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  and  the  two  lad,  by: 
the  no  lefs  beautiful  one  of  Euryalus  and 
Nifus,  in  the  ninth  of  the  Eneid. 

The  beauties  of  poetry  are  diftinguifhable 
into  local  and  univerfai.  The  former  may 
reflect  great  honour  on  the  poet,  but  the  lat- 
ter are  more  excellent  in  themielves;  and 
thefe  chiefly  we  mufl  be  fuppofed  to  have 
in  our  eye,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  eflential 
charadlers  of  the  art.  A  well-invented  £ible^ 
as  it  is  one  of  the  mofl  diflicult  operations  o£ 
human  genius  *^  muft  be  allowed  to  be  one 

of 


*  The  difficulty  of  contracting  an  Epi^  or  Dramatic 
fable  may  appear  from  the  bad  fuccefs  of  very  great  wri- 
ters who  have  attempted  it.  Of  Dramatic  fables  there 
^e  indeed  feveral  in  the  world,  which  may  be  allowed  to' 
Jiave  come  near  perfeAion.  But  the  b/auty  of  Homer'ar 
fable  remains  unrivalled  to  this  day.  Virgil.and  Tailb 
have  imitated,  but  not  equalled  it.  That  of  raradife  Loft- 
is  artful,  and  for  the  mod  part  judicious  :  I  am  certain 
the  author  could  have  equalled  Isomer  in  this*  as  he' 
has  excelled  him  in  feme  other  refpeAs  : — but  the  na- 
ture of  his  plan  would  not  admit  the  introdnAion  of  fo 
many  incidents,  as  we  fee  in  the  Iirad,  co-operating  to 
one  determinate  cnd^  —  Of  the  Comic  Epopee  we  have 
two  exquifite  models  in  Englifh,  I  mean  the  Amelia  and? 
Tom  Jones  of  Fielding.  The  introductory  part  of  the 
latter  follows  indeed  the  hiftorical  arrangement,  in  a  way 
ibmewhat  refembling  the  praAice  of  Euripides  in  his  Pro^* 
loguesy  or  at  leaft  as  czcufeable  :    but^  with  this  eatcep-^ 

tion^ 
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of  the  higheft  beauties  of  poetry^  The  de^ 
ftgn^  as  diftingniflied  from  the  fable^  may 
(&nd  in  need  of  commentators  to  explain  it ; 
but  a  well-wrought  fable  is  univerfally  un** 
derftood,  and  univerfally  plealing.  And  if 
ever  a  poet  fhall  arife,  who  to  the  art  of  So- 
phocles and  Homer,  can  join  the  corredlnels 
and  delicacy  of  Virgil,  and  the  energy,  va- 
riety, and  natural  colouring  of  Shakefpeare, 
the  world  will  then  fee  fbmething  in  poetry 
more  ^cellent  than  we  can  at  prefent  con-^ 
ceive. 


tlon,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  both  fables  would 
bear  to  be  examined  by  Ariftotle  himfelf^  and»  if  compa- 
red with  tbofe  of  Homer,  would  not  greatly  fuiFer  in  the 
comparifon.  This  author,  to  an  amafing  variety  of  pro- 
bable .  occurrences,  and  of  characters  well  drawn,  well 
fopported,  and  finely  contrailed,  has  given  the  moft  perr 
fe£t  unity,  by  making  them  all  co-operate  to  one  and 
|he  fame  final  purpofe.  It  yields  a  very  pleafing  furprife 
to  obferve,  in  the  unravelling  of  his  plots,  particular* 
iy  that  of  7am  Jones,  how  many  incidents,  to  which, 
becauie  of  their  appareqt  minutenefs,  we  had  icarce  atr 
^aded  a$  they  occurred  in  the  narrative,  are  found 
to  have  been  efiential  to  the  plot*  And  what  heightens 
our  idea  of  the  poet's  art  is,  that  all  this  is  eSc&d 
by  natural  mpaos,  and  human  abilities,  without  any 
machinery  :  — r  while  )iis  great  mafter  Cervantes  is  oblige4 
to  work  a  miracle  for  the  cure  of  Don  Quixote.  —  Can 
any  reafon  be  afligned,  why  the  inimitable  Fielding,  who 
was  fo  perfeft  in  Epic  fable,  fhould  have  fucceeded  fo 
indifferently  in  Drams^tic  ?  Was  it  owing  to  the  pecur 
liarity  of  his  genius,  or  of  his  circumflances  ?  to  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  Dramatic  writing  in  general,  or  of 
that  particular  t^fte  in  Dramatic  Comedy  which  Congreve 
and  Vanburgh  had  introduced,  and  which  he  was  obli* 
ged  to  comply  w^h  ? 

And 
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And  now,  from  the  pofition  formerly  e- 
ftablifhed,  that  the  end  of  this  divine  art  is, 
to  give  pleafure^  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that,  whether  in  difplaying  the  appearances 
of  the  material  univerie,  or  in  imitating  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  varie- 
ties of  human  chara<5ler,  or  in  arranging  and 
combining  into  one  whole  the  feveral  inci- 
dents and  parts  whereof  his  fable  coniifls,  — 
the  aim  of  the  poet  muft  be,  to  copy  Natiu^, 
not  as  it  is,  but  in  that  ftate  of  peifedtion  in 
which,  confidently  with  the  particular  genius 
of  the  work,  and  the  laws  of  verifimilitude, 
it  may  be  luppoied  to  be. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  nature  of  that  poe- 
try which  is  intended  to  raife  admiration, 
pity,  and  oxhtvforious  emotions.  But  in  this 
art,  as  in  all  others,  there  are  di£Perent  de- 
grees of  excellence  j  and  we  have  hitherto 
dire(5ted  our  view  chiefly  to  the  higheft.  All 
ierious  poets  are  not  equally  folicitous  tto  im- 
prove nature.  Euripides  is  £aid  to  have  rc- 
prefented  men  as  they  were ;  Sophocles,  more 
poetically,  as  they  fliould  or  might  be  *. 
Theocritus,  in  his  Idyls,  and  Spenfer,  in 
his  Shepherd's  Calendar,  give  us  language 
and  fentiments  more  nearly  approaching  thofe 
of  the  Rus  verum  et  barbarum  f ,  than  what 
we  meet  with  in  the  Paftorals  of  Virgil  and 
Pope.  In  the  Hijlorical  dramiij  human  cha- 
raders  and  events  muft  be  according  to  hi- 

♦  Ariftot.  Poet*  t  Martial. 
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(boiical  truths  or  at  lead  not  fo  remote  from 
it,  as  to  lead  into  any  imporunt  mifappre- 
henfion  of  fadl.  And  in  tl^  Hijlorical  Epic 
poemy  fuch  as  the  Pharfalia  of  Lucan,  and 
the  Campaign  of  Addifon,  the  hiftorical  ar- 
rangement is  preferred  to  the  poetical,  as 
being  nearer  the  truth.  Yet  nature  is  a  little 
improved  even  in  thefe  poems.  The  perfons 
in  Shakefpeare's  Hiftorical  Plays,  and  the 
heroes  of  the  Pharfalia,  talk  in  verfe,  and 
fiiitably  to  their  chara(flers,  and  with  a  rea- 
dinefs,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  exprefHon, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  real  life,  nor  even  in 
hiflory ;  fpeeches  are  invented,  and,  to  height- 
en the  description,  circumflances  added,  with 
^eat  latitude ;  real  events  are  rendered  more 
compad:  and  more  flridUy  dependent  upon 
one  another, .  and  fid:itious  ones  brought  in, 
to  elucidate  human  charadlers,  and  diverfify 
the  narration. 

Thp  more  poetry  improves  nature,  by  co^ 
pying  after  general  ideas  coUedled  from  ex- 
tenfive  obfervation,  the  more  it  partakes  (ac- 
cording to  Ariflotlc)  of  the  nature  of  philo- 
fophy;  the  greater  flretch  of  fancy  and  of 
obfervation  it  requires  in  the  artift,  and  the 
better  chance  it  has  to  be  imiverfally  agree- 
able. An  ordinary  painter  can  give  a  por- 
trait of  a  beautiful  face :  but  from  a  num- 
ber of  fuch  faces  to  colle(5i;  a  general  idea 
of  beauty  more  perfect  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  individual,  and  then  to  give  cxifl- 
cnce  to  that  idea,  by  drawing  it  upon  can- 

VoL.  n.  P  vas^ 
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vas,  (as  Zeuxis  is  faid  to  have  done  when  h^ 
made  a  famous   pidhire  of  Helen  *),   is    a 
work  which  one  muft  poflefs  invention  and 
judgement,    as  well  as  dexterity,  to  be  able 
to  execute.     For  it  is  not  by  copying  the  eyes 
of  ^ne  lady,  the  lips  of  another,  and  the  nof^ 
of  a  third,  that  fuch  a  piAure  is  to  be  fonn- 
ed ; — a  medley  of  this  kind  would  probably 
be  ridiculous,  as  a   certain  form  of  featurp 
may  fuit  one  face,  which  would  not  (iiit  an- 
other :  — but  it  is  by  comparing  together  feve- 
ral  beautiful  mouths,  (for  example),  remark- 
ing the  peculiar  charm  of  each ;    and  then 
conceiving  an  idea  of  that  feature,  different 
perhaps   from   all,    and  more    perfedl  than 
any  :    and  thus  proceeding  through  the  feve^ 
ral  features,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the  co- 
lour, Ihape,    and  proportion,    of  each  part, 
but  alfo  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole.     It 
rarely  happens,  that  an  individual  is  lb  com- 
plete in  any  one  quality  as  we  could  defire  ; 
and  though  it  were  in  the  opinion  of  fqme, 
it  would  not  in  that  of  alL     A  lover  may 
think  his  mifbeis  a  model  of  perfe<flion  ;    fhe 
may  have  moles  and  freckles  on  her  face, 
and  an  odd  caft  of  her  eye  ;    and  yet  he  fhall 
think  all  this  becoming :  but  another  man 
fees  her  in  a  different  light ;    difcovers  many 
blemiflies  perhaps,    and  but   few  beauties; 
thinks  her  too  fat  or  too  lean,  too  fhort  or 
po  tall.    Now,    what  would  be  the  confe- 

•  pin.  Hift.  Natur.  lib.  35. 
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quence,  if  this  lady's  portrait  were  to  appeal' 
in  a  pidlure,  under  the  character  of  Helen 
er  Venus  ?  Tl^e  lover  would  admire  it  j 
but  the  reft  of  the  world  would  wonder  at 
the  painter's  taftei  Great  artifts  have,  how^ 
ever^  fallen  into  this  erroi'.  Rubens^  while 
he  was  drawing  fcnne  of  his  pieces^  would 
ieem  to  have  had  but  two  ideas  of  feminine 
lovelineis ;  and  thofe  were  copied  from  his 
two  wives  :  all  the  world  approves  his  con- 
jugal partiality ;  but  his  tafte  in  female  beau- 
ty all  the  world  does  not  approve. 

Individual  objects  there  ar^,  no  doubt,  in 
nature,  which  command  univerfal   admira-. 
tion.     There  arc?  many  women  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, whofe  beauty  all  the  world  would  ac- 
knowledge.     Nay,  perhaps,  there  are  fome 
fuch  in  every  nation  :   for,   however  capri- 
cious oilr  tafte  for  beauty  may  be  efteemed 
by  modern  philofophers,  I  have  been  aflu- 
red,  that  in  the  Weft  Indies  a  female  negro 
feldom  pafTes  for  handfome  among  the  blacky, 
who  is  not  really  fo  in  the  opinion  of  the 
white  people.     There  are  charadlers  in  real 
life,  whidh,   with  little  or  no  heightening, 
might  make  a  good  figure  eveil  in  Epic  poe-« 
try  :  there  are  natiiral  landfcapes,  than  which 
one  could  not  deiire  any  thing  of  the  kind 
more  beautiful.     But  fuch  individuals   are 
hot  the  moft  comition ;  and  therefore,  though 
the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions,    it  may, 
however,    be  admitted  as  a  rule,  That  the 
poet  or  painter,  who  means  to  adapt  himfeir 
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td  the  general  tafte,  fhould  copy  after  genera^ 
ideas  cblleifted  fremi  extenfive  obfervation  of 
nature.  For  th^  moft  part,  the  peculiarities 
of  individuals  are  Agreeable  only  to  indivi*- 
duals ;  the  manners  of  Frenchn^n  to  French- 
men ;  the  drefs  of  the  feafon  to  the  beaux 
and  belles  of  the  feafon ;  the  fcntiinents  and 
language  of  Newmarket,  to  the  heroes  of 
the  turf,  and  their  imitators.  But  manners 
and  fentiments,  drefles  and  faces,  may  be  i- 
magined,  which  ihall  be  agreeable  to  all  who 
have  a  right  to  be  pleafed  :  and  thefe  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  the  imitative  artift  to  invent, 
and  to  exhibit. 

Yet  mere  portraits  are  ufefol  and  agree- 
able :  and  poetry,  even  when  it  falls  fliort 
of  this  philofophical  pcrfedion,  may  have 
great  merit  as  an  inftrument  of  bodi  in- 
ftrucflion  and  pleafure..  Somfe  minds  have 
no  turn  to  abftradl  fpcculation,  and  would 
be  better  pleafed  with  a  notion  of  an  indivi- 
dual,   than  with  an  idea  of  a  fpecies  * ;    or 

with 

*  Idtay  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  Greek  philo-. 
fophers,  from  whom  we  have  the  word,  Unifies,  **  A 
*<  thought  of  the  mind  which  is  exprefTed  hf  a  general 
•*  term."  Nothn  is  ufcd  by  many  Engliih  writers  of 
credit  to  fignify,  **  A  thought  of  the  mind  which  may 
^<  be  exprefied  bj  a  proper  or  individual  name."  Thus, 
I  have  a  notion  of  Londoo>  but  an  idea  of  a  city  ;  a  ruh- 
Hon  of  a  particular  hero^  but  aw  idea  of  heroifm.  Thefe 
two  words  have  long  been  confounded  by  the  beft  wri- 
ters :  but  it  were  to  be  wifbed,  that|  as  the  things  arc 
totally  different,  the  names  had  been  fo  too.    Had  thi» 

beea 
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with  feeing  in  an  Hiftdrical  pidure  or  Epie 
poem,  the  portmt8  or  characters  of  their  ac^ 
qnaintance^  than  the  &nie  form  of  face  or 
difpc^don  improyed  into  a  general  idea  *. 
And  to  moft  men,  fimple  unadorned  nature 
is,  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  compo£-« 
tions,  more  agreeable,  than  the  moft  elabo* 
rate  improvements  of  art  ;  as  a  plain  fliorc 
pmod,  without  modulation,  gives  a  pkafing 
variety  to  a  diieoude.  Many  iuch  portraits 
of  fimple  nature  there  are  in  the  iubordin2U)e 
parts  bodi  c^  Homer's  and  of  Virgil's  poe** 
try  :  and  an  excellent  effedt  they  have  (as 
was  already  obferved)  in  giving  probability 
to  the  fidtion  f ,  as  well  as  in  gratifying  lAiac 
reader's  fancy  with  images  diftindt  and  live« 
ly,  and  eafily  comprehended^  The  hifto^ 
rical  plays  of  £3iakefpeare  raife  not  our  pity 
and  terror  to  fiich  a  height,  as  Lear,  Mac«- 

been  tlie  cafe,  a  great  deal  of  confxtfion  peculiar  to  ma^ 
dern  philofophy,  and  arifing  from  an  ambiguous,  and 
almoft  unlimited,  ufe  of  the  word  idea,  might  have  been 
prevented. 

•  An  hiftorical  pifture,  like  Weft's  Deaib  o/fTo^e,  in 
which  the  faces  are  all  portraits  of  Individual  heroes, 
and  the  dreiTes  according  to  the  prefent  mode,  may 
be  more  interefting  now,  than  if  thefe  had  been  more 
piftarefque,  and  thofe  ezpreffive  of  different  modifica« 
tions  of  heroifm.  But  in  a  future  age,  when  the  dreflea 
are  become  unfaihionable,  and  the  faces  no  longer 
known  as  portraits,  is  there  not  reafon  to  fear,  that  this 
excellent  piece  will  lofe  of  its  effe A  f 

,    t  See  chap.  j. 

beth. 
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beth,  or  OtHello ;  but  they  intereft  and  in- 
ttrxi&.  us  greatly,  notwithftanding.  The  ru- 
deft  of  the  £clogues  of  Thjcocritus,  or  even  of 
Spenfer,  have  by  ibme  authors  been  eittoUed 
above  thofe  of  Virgil,  becaufe  more  like  real 
Ufe.  Nay,  Corneille  is  known  to  have  pre-^* 
ferred  the  Pharfalia  to  the  Eneid,  perhaps 
frodi  its  beiog  nearer  the  truth ;  or  perhaps 
from  the  fublime  fentiments  of  Stoical  mora*-* 
lity  fo  forcibly  and  fo  oftentacioufly  ddiplayedL 
in  it. 

*  Poets  may  refine  upon  natufe  too  much^ 
as  well  as  too  little ;  for  afiedlation  and  rufti*- 
city  are  equally  remote  from  true  elegance. 
■  .  ■  The  ftyle  and  fentiments  of  comedy 
ihould  no  doubt  be  more  corre<fl  and  more 
pointed  than  thofe  of  the  moft  polite  conver-" 
iktion :  but  to  make  every  footman  a  wit^- 
and  every  gentleman  and  lady  an  epigram- 
xnatift,  as  Congreve  has  done,  is  an  excei^ 
five  and  faulty  refinement.  The  proper  me- 
dium has  been  hit  by  Menander  and  Te^ 
rence,  by  Shakefpeare  in  his  happier  fcenes, 
and  by  Garrick,  Cumberland,  and  fbme  o-» 

thers  of  late  renown.- 'To   defciibe  the 

pafiion  of  love  with  as  little  delicacy  as  fome 
men  ipeak  of  it,  would  be  unpardonable  ; 
but  to  transform  it  into  mere  platonic  ado^ 
ration,  is  to  run  into  another  extreme,  left 
criminal  indeed,  but  tdo  remote  from  uni- 
verfal  truth  to  be  univerfally  interefting.  To 
the  former  extreme  Ovid  inclines ;  and.  Pe- 
trarch, and  his  imitators,  to  the  latfef.     Vir- 
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gil  has  happily  avoided  ■  both  :  but  Milton 
has  painted  this  paffion,  as  diftindl  from  aU 
others,  with  fiich  peculiar  truth  and  beauty, 
that  we  cannot  think  Voltaire's  encomium 
too  high,  when  he  fays,  that  love  in  all  o- 
ther  poetry  feems  a  weaknefs,  but  in  Para- 

dife  Loft  a  virtue. There  are  many  good 

(trokes  of  nature  in  Ramfay's  Gentle  Shep- 
herd ;  but  the  author's  paflion  for  the  Rus 
njerum  betrays  him  into  fome  indelicacies  * : 
y^ —  a  cenfure  that  falls  with  greater  weight 
upon  Theocritus,  who  is  often  abfolutely 
indecent.  The  Italian  paftoral  of  TalTo  and 
Guarini,  and  the  French  of  Fontenelle,  run 
into  the  oppofite  extreme,  (though  in  fome 
parts  beautifully  fimple),  and  difplay  a  fy- 
ftem  of  rural  manners,  fo  quaint  and  affedl- 
ed  as  to  outrage  all  probability.  I  fhould 
oppofe  feveral  great  names,  if  I  were  to  fay, 
that  Virgil  has  given  us  the  paftoral  poem 
in  its  moft  perfedl  ftate ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
help  being  of  this  opinion,  though  I  have 
not  time  at  prefent  to  fpecify  my  reaibns, 
In  fadt,  though  mediocrity  of  execu- 
tion in  poetry  be  allowed  to  deferve  the  doom 

*  The  language  of  this  poem  has  been  blamed,  on 
account  of  its  vulgarity.  The  Scotch  dialed  is  fufiicxent* 
ly  niftic,  even  in  its  moft  improved  ftate  :  but  in  the 
Gentle  Shepherd  it  is  often  debafed  by  a  phrafeology  not 
to  be  met  with,  except  among  the  moft  illiterate  people. 
iJVriters  on  paftoral  have  qot  always  been  careful  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  coarfenefs  and  fimplicity ;  and  yet  a  plaiu 
iuif  of  cloaths  and  a  bundle  of  .rags  are  oot  .more  diifer* 
^ntt  '  .  •      ' 

pronounce^. 
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pronouiKed  upon  it  by  Horace  *;  yet  is  it 
true,  notwitfaftanding^  that  in  this  art^  as 
in  many  other  good  things,  the  point  of  ex- 
cellence lies  in  a  middle  between  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and  has  been  reached  by  thofe  oa- 
ly  who  fought  to  improve  nature  as  far  as 
the  genius  of  their  work  would  permit,  keep- 
ing at  an  equal  diftance  from  rufticity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  afiedted  elegance  on  the  o- 
ther. 

If  it  were  afked,  what  effects  a  view  of 
nature  degraded,  or  rendered  lefs  perfedl  diaa 
the  reality,  would  produce  in  poetry;  I 
ihould  anfwer.  The  fame  which  caricacura 
produces  in  painting;-*- it  would  make  the 
piece  ludicrous.  In  almoft  every  counte- 
nance, there  are  fome  exceptionable  features^ 
by  heightening  the  deformity  whereof,  it  is 
eafy  to  give  a  ridiculous  likenefs  even  of  a 
good  face.  And  in  mofi  hmnan  charaders 
there  are  blemifhes,  moral,  intellediual,  or 
corporeal,  by  exaggerating  which  to  a  certain 
degree  J  you  may  form  a  comic  charaAer ;  as 
by  railing  the  virtues,  abilities,  or  external 
advantages  of  individuals,  you  form  Epic  or 
Tragic  charaAers.  I  fay,  to  a  certain  degree ; 
for  if,  by  their  vices,  want  of  imderftand- 
ing,  or  bodily  infirmities,  they  fhould  raiie 
difguft,  pity,  or  any  other  important  emo- 
tion, they  are  then  no  longer  the  objeds  of 
comic  riiUcule ;  and  it  is  an  egregious  fault 

♦  Hot.  At.  Poet.  vcrf.  37  j. 
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ia  a  writer  to  attempt  to  make  them  fo  *.  It 
is  a  fault,  becaufe  it  proves  his  judgement 
to  be  perverted,  and  tends  to  pervert  the  fen- 
timents,  and  ruin,  the  morals  of  mankind. 

But  is  nature  always  degraded  in  Comic 
performances  ?  I  anfwer,  No ;  neither  is  it 
always  improved,  as  we  remarked  already, 
in  ferious  poetry.  Some  human  characters 
are  fo  truly  heroic,  as  to  raife  admiration, 
without  any  heightenings  of  poetical  art ;  and 
ibme  are  fo  truly  laughable,  that  the  comic 
writer  would, have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  re- 
prefent  them  as  they  are.  Befides,  to  raife 
laughter  is  not  always  the  aim,  either  of  the 
Epic  Comedy  f ,  or  of  the  Dramatic  :  fub- 
iime  pailions  and  charadlers  are  fometimes 
introduced ;  and  thefe  may  be  heightened  a$ 
much  as  the  poet  finds  neccflary  for  his  pur- 
pofe,  provided  that,  in  his  ftyle,  he  affedt  no 
heroical  elevation ;  and  that  his  adlion,  and 
the  rank  of  his  pcrfbns,  be  fuch  as  might 
probably  be  met  with  in  common  life.  In 
regard  to  fable,  and  the  order  of  events,  all 
Comedy  requires,  or  at  leaft  admits,  as  great 
perfedtion  as  Epic  poetry  itfclf. 

*  See  ISiiy  on  Laughter,  chap.  3. 

t  Of  the  Epic  Comedy,  which  might  perhaps  be  called 
rather  the  Comic  Epopee^  Tom  Jones  and  Amelia  are  ex- 
amples. 

Vol.  II.  CL  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 


Remarks     on     Mufic* 


SECT.      I. 

Of  Imitation.     Is  Mufic  an  Imitative  Art  ? 


MAN  from  his  birth  is  prone  to  imi- 
tation, and  takes  great  pleafure  in  it. 
At  a  time  when  he  is  too  young  to  under- 
ftand  or  attend  to  rules,  he  learns,  by  imi- 
tating others,  to  fpeak,  and  walk,  and  do 
many  other  things  equally  requifite  to  life 
and  happinefs.  Moft  of  the  fports  of  chil- 
dren are  imitative,  and  many  of  them  dra- 
matical. Mimickry  occafions  laughter ;  and 
a  juft  imitation  of  human  life  upon  the  ftage 
is  highly  delightful  to  perfons  of  all  ranks^ 
conditions,  and  capacities. 

Our  natural  propenfity  to  imitation  may 
in  part  account  for  the  pleafure  it  yields  : 
for  that  is  always  pleaf;ng  which  gratifies 
natural  propenfity ;  nay,  to  pleafe,  and  to 
gratify,  are  almoft  fynonymous  terms.  Yet 
the  peculiar  charm  of  imitation  may  alfb 
be  accounted  for  upon  otlicr  principles.    To 

compare 
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compare  a  copy  with  the  original,  and  trace 
out  the  particulars  wherein  they  differ  and 
wherein  they  reiemble,  is  in  itfelf  a  p^eafing 
cxercife  to  the  mind  ;  and,  when  accompa- 
nied with  admiration  of  the  objedl  imitated^ 
and  of  the  genius  of  the  imitator,  conveys  a 
moft  intenfe  delight ;  which  may  be  render- 
ed ftill  more  intenfe  by  the  agreeable  qua- 
lities of  the  injirument  of  imitation,— by  the 
beauty  of  the  colours  in  painting,  by  the 
harmony  of  the  language  in  poetry ;  and 
in  mufic,  by  the  fweetnefs,  mellownefs,  pa- 
thos, and  other  pleaiing  varieties  of  vocal 
and  inftrumental  found.  And  if  to  all  this 
there  be  added,  the  merit  of  a  moral  defign. 
Imitation  will  then  fliine  forth  in  her  moil  a-^ 
miable  form,  and  the  enraptured  heart  ac-* 
knowledge  her  powers  of  pleaiing  to  be  ir- 
rcfiftible. 

Such  is  the  delight  we  have  in  imitation, 
that  what  would  in  itfelf  give  neither  plea-* 
fure  nor  pain,  may  become  agreeable  when 
well  imitated.  We  fee  without  emotion  ma- 
ny faces,  and  other  familiar  objeds ;  but  a 
good  piiSlure  even  of  a  ftone,  or  common 
plant,  is  not  beheld  with  indifference.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  what  is  agreeable  in  it- 
felf, Ihould;  when  furveyed  through  the  me- 
dium of  fkilful  imitation,  be  highly  agree- 
able. A  good  portrait  of  a  grim  counte- 
nance is  pleafing ;  but  a  portrait  equally  good 
of  a  beautiful  one  is  ftill  more  fo.  Nay, 
though  a  man  in  a  violent  paffion,  a  mon- 

0^2  ftroua 
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ftrous  wild  beaft,  or  ^  body  agonized  with 
pain,  be  a  moft  unpleafing  fpedtacle,  a  pic* 
ttire,  or  poetical  defcription  of  it,  may  be 
Contemplated  with  delight  *  j  the  pleafure 
we  take  in  the  artift's  ingenuity,  joined  to 
our  confcioufnefs  that  the  objedt  befdre  us 
is  not  real,  being  more  than  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  every  difagreeable  feeling  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  deformity  of  the  figure  f. 
Even  human  vices^  infirmities,  and misfor-* 
tunes,  when   well  reprefented  ori  theftage^ 

*  Arlftot.  Poet.  fe£L  4.-,     Gerard  od  Tafte,  part  i» 
fed:.  4. 

t  Piftnres,  however,  of  great  merit  as  imitationsi  and 
raluable  for  the  morality  of  the  deiign,  may  yet  be  too 
horrid  to  be  contemplated  with  pleafure.  A  robber^ 
who  had  broke  into  a  repofitory  of  the  dead,  in  or- 
der to  plunder  a  corpfe  or  fortie  rich  ornaments^  is  fatd 
to  have  been  fo  afFcfted  with  the  hideous  fpectacle  o£ 
mortality  which  prefcnted  iifclf  when  he  opened  the 
cofHn,  that  he  flunk  away,  trembling  and  weepings  with- 
out being  able,  to  execute  his  purpofe.  I  have  met  with 
an  excellent  print  upon  this  fubjccl  •,  but  was  never  able 
to  look  at  it  for  half  a  minute  together.  Too  many  ob- 
jcdls  of  the  fame   character  may  be  feen  in   Hogarth's 

Progrefs  of  Cruelty. There  is  another  clafs  of  ihock- 

ing  ideas,  which  poets  have  not  always  been  fujSiciently 
careful  to  avoid.  Juvenal  and  Swift,  and  even  Pope 
himfelf,  have  given  us  defcriptions  which  it  turns  one's 
flomach  to  think  of.  And  I  mufl  confefs,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  authority  of  Atterbury  and  Addifon, 
and  the  general  merit  of  the  paflage,  I  could  never  re* 
concile  myfcif  to  fome  filthy  ideas,  which,  to  the  un- 
fpcakable  i'atisfad^ion  of  Mr  Voltaire,  Milton  has  unwa- 
rily introduced  in  the  famous  allegoij  of  Sin  and  Death.^ 

form 
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form  a  moft  interefling  amufement.   So  great 
is  the  charm  of  imitation. 

That  has  been  thought  a  very  myfterious, 
pleafm^e,  which  we  take  in  witneffing  tra- 
gical imitations  of  human  adion,  even  while, 
diey  move  us  to  pity  and  forrow.  Several 
caufes  feem  to  co-operate  in  producing  it. 
I .  It  gives  an  agreeable  agitation  to  the  mind^ 
to  be  deeply  interefted  in  any  event,  that  is 
not  attended  with  real  harm  to  ourfelves  or 
others.  Nay,  certain  events  of  the  moft 
fubftantial  diilrefs  would  feem  to  give  a 
gloomy  entertainment  to  fome  minds :  elfe 
why  Ihould  men  run  fo  eagerly  to  fee  fliip- 
wrecks, '  executions,  riots,  and  even  battles, 
and  fields  of  flaughter  ?  But  the  diilrefs  up- 
on the  ftage  neither  is,  nor  is  believed  to  be, 
real ;  and  therefore  the  agreeable  exercife  it 
may  give  to  the  mind  is  not  allayed  by  any 
bitter  refledtions,  but  is  rather  heightened  by 
this  confideration,  that  the  whole  is  imagi- 
nary. To  thofe  who  miftake  it  for  real,  as 
children  are  faid  to  do  fometimes,  it  gives 
no  pleafure,  but  intenfe  pain.  2.  Through- 
out the  performance,  we  admire  the  genius 
of  the.  poet,  as  it  .appears  in  the  language 
and  fentiments,  in  the  right  condudl  of  th€ 
fable,  in  diverfifying  and  fupporting  the 
charadlers,  and  in  devifing  incidents  afiedl- 
ing  in  themfelves,  and  conducive  to  jthe  main 
dc^gn.  3.  The  ingenuity  of  the  adlors  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  a  principal  caufe  of  the  plea-^ 
fiire  with  which  we  witnefs  either  tragedy 

or 
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or  comedy.  A  bad  play  well  adled  may  pleafc, 
and  in  fadl  often  does ;  but  a  good  play  ill 
adled  is  intolerable.  4.  We  fympathife  with 
the  emotions  of  the  audience,  and  this  height- 
ens our  own.  For  1  apprehend,  that  no  per- 
Ibn  of  fenGbility  would  chufe  to  be  the  fole 
ipe(^ator  of  a  play,  if  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  fee  it  in  company  with  a  multi- 
tude. When  we  have  read  by  ourfelves  a 
pleafing  narrative,  till  it  has  loft  every  charm 
that  novelty  can  beftow,  we  may  renew  its 
reliih  by  reading  it  in  company,  and  per- 
haps be  even  more  entertained  than  at  the 
firft  perufal.  5.  The  ornaments  of  the  thea- 
tre, the  mufic,  the  fcenery,  the  fplendor  of 
the  company,  nay  the  very  drefs  of  the  play- 
ers, muft  be  allowed  to  contribute  fomething 
to  our  amufement :  elfe  why  do  managers 
expend  fo  much  money  in  decoration  ?  And, 
laftly,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing very  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  pity. 
The  pain,  however  exquifite,  that  accompa- 
nies this  amiable  affe<5lion,  is  fuch,  that  a 
man  of  a  generous  mind  would  not  difquali- 
fy  himfelf  for  it,  even  if  he  could  :  nor  i$ 
the  "  luxury  of  woe,"  that  we  read  of  in 
poetry,  a  mere  figure  of  fpeech,  but  a  real 
fenfation,  wherewith  every  perfon  of  hu- 
manity is  acquainted,  by  frequent  experience. 
Pity  produces  a  tendemefs  of  heart  very 
friendly  to  virtuous  imprcffions.  It  inclines 
us  to  be  circumfpedt  and  lowly,  and  fenfible 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  things,  and  of 

our 
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our  dependence  upon  the  great^  Author  of 
our  being ;  while  continued  joy  and  profpe- 
rity  harden  the  heart,  and  render  men  proud, 
irreligious,  and  inattentive  :  fo  that  Solo- 
mon had  good  reafon  for  affirming,  that 
"  by  the  fadnefs  of  the  countenance  the  heart 
**  is  made  better."  The  exercife  of  pity,  e- 
ven  towards  imaginary  fiifFerings,  cannot  fail 
to  give  pleafure,  if  attended,  as  it  generally 
is,  with  the  approbation  of  reafon  and  con- 
fcience,  declaring  it  to  be  a  virtuous  a£fe(5lion, 
productive  of  fignal  benefit  to  fociety,  and 
peculiarly  fuitable  to  our  condition,  honour- 
able to  our  nature,  and  amiable  in  the  eyes 
of  our  fellow-creatures  *. 

Since  Imitation  is  fo  plentiful  a  Source  of 
pleaiiire,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  the  i- 
mitative  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  fhould 
have  been  greatly  efteemed  in  every  en- 
lightened age.  The  imitation  itfelf,  which 
is  the  work  of  the  artift,  is  agreeable ;  the 
thing  imitated,  which  is  nature,  is  alfb  a- 
greeable ;  and  is  not  the  fame  thing  true  of 
the  inftrument  of  imitation  ?  Or  does  any 
one  doubt,  whether  harmonious  language 
be  pleating  to  the  ear,  or  certain  arrange- 
ments of  colour  beautiful  to  the  eye  ? 

Shall  I  apply  thefe,  and  the  preceding  rea- 
fonings,    to  the  Mufical  Art  alfb,  which  I 


•  Since  thcfe  remarks  were  written,  Dr  Campbell  has 
publifhed  a  very  accurate  and  ingenious  diiTertation  on 
this  fubjeft.     Sc^  his  PhUpfiphy  rf  Rhetoric^  vol.  i. 

have 
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have  eUewhcre  called,  and  which  is  general- 
ly underftood  to  be,  Imitative  ?  Shall  I  fay, 
that  feme  melodies  pleafe,  becaufe  they  imi«^ 
tate  natm«,  and  that  others,  which  do  not  i-^ 
mitate  nature,  are  therefore  nnpleafing  ?  — -p 
that  an  air  exprelfive  of  devotion,  for  |ezam- 
pie,  is  agreeable,  becaufe  it  prefents  us  with 
an  imitation  of  thofe  founds  by  which  de- 
votion docs  naturally  exprefs  itfelf  ?  — — 
Such  an  affirmation  would  hardly  pais  up- 
on the  reader ;  notwithftanding  the  plaufibi- 
lity  it  might  feem  to  derive  from  that  ftridl 
analogy  which  all  the  fine  arts  are  fuppofed 
to  bear  to  one  another.  He  would  aik. 
What  is  the  natural  found  of  devotion  ? 
Where  is  it  to  be  heard  ?  When  was  it 
heard  ?  What  refemblance  is  there  between 
Handel's  Te  Deuniy  and  the  tone  of  voice 
natural  to  a  perfon  exprefling,  by  articulate 
found,  his  veneration  of  the  Divine  Cha- 
radler  and  Providence  ?  —  In  fad,  I  appre- 
hend, that  critics  have  erred  a  little  in  their 
determinations  upon  this  fubjedl,  from  an 
opinion,  that  Miific,  Painting,  and  Poetry, 
are  all  imitative  arts.  I  hope  at  lead  I  may 
fay,  without  offence,  that  while  this  was  my 
opinion,  I  was  always  confcious  of  fbme  un- 
accountable confufion  of  thought,  whenever 
J  attempted  to  explain  it  in  the  way  of  detail 
to  others. 

But  while  I  thus  infinuate,  that  Mufic  is 

not  an  imitative  art,  I  mean  no  difrefpedl  to 

Ariftotle,  who  feems  in  the  beginhing  of  his 

2  Poetics 
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Poetics  to  declare  the  conti^ary.  It  is  not  the 
whole,  but  the  greater  part  of  mufic,  which 
that  philofopher  calls  Imitative;  and  I  agree 
with  him  fo  far  as  to  allow  this  property  to 
fome  mufic,  though  not  to  all.  But  he 
fpeaks  of  the  ancient  mufic,  and  I  of  the 
modern  ;  and  to  one  who  confiders  how 
very  little  we  know  of  the  former,  it  will 
not  appear  a  contradidlion  to  fay,  that  the 
one  might  have  been  imitative,  though  the 
other  is  not. 

Nor  do  I  meaa  any  difi^^efpedt  to  mufic, 
when  I  would  ftrike  it  oflP  the  lift  of  imita- 
tive arts.  I  allow  it  to  be  a  fine  art,  and  to 
have  great  influence  on  the  human  foul : 
I  grant,  that,  by  its  power  of  raifing  a  va- 
riety of  agreeable  emotions  in  the  hearer,  it 
proves  its  relation  to  poetry,  and  that  it  ne- 
ver appears  to "  the  beft  advantage  but  with 
poetry  for  its  interpreter :  and  I  am  fatisfied, 
that,  though  mufical  genius  may  fubfift  with- 
out poetical  tafte,  and  poetical  genius  with- 
out mufical  tafte ;  yet  thefe  two  talents  uni- 
ted might  accomplilh  nobler  effeds,  than 
cither  could  do  fingly.  I  acknowledge  too, 
that  the  principles  and  efiential  rules^of  this 
art  are  as  really  founded  in  nature,  as  thofe 
of  poetry  and  painting.  But  when  I  am  a(k- 
ed.  What  part  of  nature  is  imitated  in  any 
good  picture  or  poem,  I  find  I  can  give  a  de- 
finite anfwer  :  whereas,  when  I  am  afked^ 
What  part  of  nature  is  imitated  in  Handera 
Water-muftCy    for   inftance,    or    in    Corelli's 

Vol.  II.  11  eight k 
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eighth  concerto^  or  in  any  particular  Englifli 
fong  or  Scotch  tune,  I  find  I  can  give  no  de- 
finite anfwer  :  —  though  no  doubt  I  might 
lay  fome  plaufible  things ;  or  perhaps,  after 
much  refinement,  be  able  to  fhow,  that  Mufic 
may,  by  one  fhift  or  other,  be  made  an  imi- 
tative art,  provided  you  allow  me  to  give  any 
meaning  I  pleafe  to  the  word  imitative. 

Mufic  is  imitative,  when  it  readily  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  thing  imitated.  If  an 
explication  be  neceflary,  and  if,  after  all,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  recognife  any  exadl  fimili- 
tude,  I  would  not  call  fuch  mufic  an  imita- 
tion of  nature ;  but  confider  it  as  upon  a  foot- 
ing, in  point  of  likenefs,  with  thofe  pidlures, 
wherein  the  adlion  cannot  be  known  but 
by  a  label  proceeding  irom  the  mouth  of 
the  agent,  nor  the  fpecies  of  animal  afcer- 
tained  without  a  name  written  under  it.  But 
between  imitation  in  mufic  and  imitation 
in  painting,  there  is  this  one  eflential  difier- 
ence  :  —  a  bad  piclure  is  always  a  bad  imi- 
tation of  nature,  and  a  good  picture  is  ne- 
cefiarily  a  good  imitation ;  but  mufic  may  be 
exadlly  imitative,  and  yet  intolerably  bad ; 
or  not  at  all  imitative,  and  yet  perfeftly 
good.  1  have  heard,  that  the  Pajiorale  in 
the  eighth  of  Corelli's  Concertos  (which  ap- 
pears by  the  infcription  td  have  been  com- 
pofed  for  the  night  of  the  Nativity)  was  in- 
tended for  an  imitation  of  the  fong  of  an- 
gels hovering  above  the  fields  of  Bethlehem, 
jiijd  gradually  foaring  up  tq  heaven.      Thq 

pmfic, 
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mufic,  however^  is  not  fuch  as  would  of 
itlelf  convey  this  idea  :  and,  even  with  the 
help  of  the  commentary,  it  requires  a  lively 
fancy  to  conne(5t  the  various  movements  and 
melodies  of  the  piece  with  the  motnons  and 
evolutions  of  the  heavenly  hoft;  as  fome- 
times  flying  off,  and  fometimes  returning; 
linging  fometimes  in  one  quarter  of  the  Iky, 
and  fometimes  in  another;  now  in  one  or 
two  parts,  and  now  in  fiill  chorus*  It  is  not 
clear,  that  the  author  intended  any  imita^ 
tion ;  and  whether  he  did  or  not,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  confequence ;  for  the  mufic  will 
continue  to  pleafe,  when  the  tradition  is  no 
more  remembered.  The  harmonies  of  this 
pajiorale  are  indeed  fb  uncommon,  and  fb  ra- 
vifhingly  fweet,  that  it  is  almofl  impoffible 
not  to  think  of  heaven  wheA  one  hears  them. 
I  would  not  call  them  imitative ;  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  finer  than  any  imitative  mufic 
in  the  world. 

Sounds  in  themfelves  can  imitate  nothing 
diredlly  but  founds,  nor  in  their  motions  any 
thing  but  motions.  But  the  natural  founds 
and  motions  that  mufic  is  allowed  to  imi*- 
tate,  are  but  few.  For,  firfl,  they  mufl  all 
be  confiflent  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  art,  and  not  repugnant  either  to 
melody  or  to  harmony.  Now,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  true  mufic,  and  the  moft  perfect 
of  all  mufical  inflruments,  is  the  human 
voice;  which  is  therefore  the  prototype  of. 
the  mufical  fcale,    and  a  flandard  of  mufical 

R  2  found. 
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found.  Noifes,  therefore,  and  inharmomous 
notes  of  every  kind,  which  a  good  voice  cannot 
utter  without  ftraining,  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  this  pleafing  art :  for  it  is .  impoilible, 
that  thofe  vocal  founds  which  require  any 
tmnatural  efforts,  either  of  the  finger  or 
fpeaker,  ihould  ever  give  permanent  grati- 
fication to  the  hearer.  I  fay,  permanent  gra^- 
tification ;  for  1  deny  not,  that  the  preterna- 
tural fcreams  of  an  Italian  finger  may  occa^ 
fion  furprife,  and  momentary  amuiement : 
but  thofe  fcreams  are  not  mufic ;  they  are 
admired,  not  for  their  propriety  or  pathos, 
but,  like  rope-dancing,  and  the  eating  of  fire, 
merely    becaufe    they   are  uncommon   and 

difBcult. £efides,  the  end  of  all  genuine 

mufic  is,  to  introduce  into  the  human  mind 
certain  afiedions,  or  fufceptibilities  of  af- 
feftion.  Now,  all  the  affedlions,  over  which 
mufic  has  any  power,  are  of  the  agreeable 
kind.  And  therefore,  in  this  art,  no  imita- 
tions of  natural  fotind  or  motion,  but  fuch 
as  tend  to  infpilre  agreeable  afiedlions,  ought 
ever  to  find  a  place.  The  fong  of  certain 
birds,  the  murmur  of  a  ftream,  the  ihouts  of 
multitudes,  the  tumult  of  a  ftorm,  the  roar 
of  thunder,  or  a  chime  of  bells,  are  founds 
connedled  with  agreeable  or  fiiblime  affec- 
tions, and  reconcileable  both  with  melody 
and  with  harmony ;  and  may  therefore  be 
imitated,  when  the  artift  has  occafion  for 
them  :  but  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  the  mewing  of  cats,  the  grunt- 
ing 
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(ing  of  fwine,  the  gabbling  of  geefe,  the  cack- 
ling of  a  hen,  the  braying  of  an  afs,  the 
creaking  of  a  law,  or  the  rumbling  of  a 
cart-wheel,  would  render  the  beft  muiic  ri^- 
diculous.  The  movement  of  a  dance  may- 
be imitated,  or  the  (lately  pace  of  an  em- 
battled legion ;  but  the  hobble  of  a  trotting 
horfe  would  be  intolerable. 

There  is  another  fort  of  imitation  by  found, 
which  ought  never  to  be  heard,  or  feen,  in 
.mufic.     To  ttcprefs  the  local  elevation  of  ol>- 
je6ls  by  what  ive  call  high  notes,    and  their 
depreflion  by  loiv  or  deep  notes,  has  no  more 
•propriety  in  it,  than  any  other  pun.     We  call 
notes  h^h  or  loiv^  with  refpcdl  of  their  fitua- 
tion  in  the  written  fcale.     There  woyld  have 
been  no  abfurdity  in  expreljing  the  higheft 
t  notes  by  charadlers  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fcale  or  mufical  line,    and   the    loweft 
notes  by  charaders  placed  at  the  top  of  it, 
if  cuftom  or  accident  had   fo   determined. 
And  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  fomething 
like  this  adually  obtained    in   the  mufical 
fcale  of  the  ancients.     At  leaft  it  is  probable, 
that  the  deepeft  or  graveft  found  was  called 
Summa  by  the  Romans,  and  the  flirilleft  or 
acutcft/w?fl;  which  might  be   owing  to  the 
conftrudion  of  their  inftruments ;    the  ftring 
that  founded  the  former  being  perhaps  high- 
eft  in  place,  and  that  which  founded  the  lat- 
ter loweft. —  Yet  fom'e  people  would  think 
a  fong  faulty,  if  the  word  heaven  was  fet  to 

«  what 
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what  we  call  a  low  note,  or  the  word  hell 
what  we  call  a  high  one. 

All  thefe  forts  of  illicit  imitation  have  bee 
pradlifed,  and  by  thofe  too  from  whom  bet 
ter  things  were  expedted.  This  abufe  of 
noble  art  did  not  efcape  the  fatire  of  Swift ; 
who,  though  deaf  to  the  charms  of  mufic,i 
was  not  bUnd  to  the  abfurdity  of  muficians.. 
He  recommended  it  to  Dr  Ecclin,  an  inge- 
nious gentleman  of  Ireland,  to  compofe  a 
Cantata  in  ridicule  of  this  puerile  mimicry. 
Here  we  have  motions  imitated,  which  are  the 
mod  inharmonious,  and  the  lead:  connedted 
with  human  aflPedlious ;  as  the  trotting^  am- 
blings and  gallopingy  of  Pegafus  ;  and  founds 
the  moft  unmufical,  as  crackling  and  Jhvue- 
ling  J  and  rough  royjlering  rujiic  roaring  Jirains  : 
the  words  high  and  deep  have  high  and  deep 
notes  fet  to  them;  a  feries  of  fliOrt  notes 
of  equal  lengths  are  introduced,  to  imitate 
Jhwering  and  Jhaking ;  an  irregular  rant  of 
quick  founds,  to  exprefs  rambling;  a  fud- 
den  rife  of  the  voice,  from  a  low  to  a  high 
pitch,  to  denote  flying  above  the  Jky ;  a  ri- 
diculous run  of  chromatic  divifions  on  thc^ 
words  Celia  dies;  with  other  droll  contri- 
vances of  a  like  nature.  In  a  word,  Swift*s 
Cantata  alone  may  convince  any  perfon,  that 
mufic  uniformly  imitative  would  be  ridicu- 
lous.  Ijuft  obferve  in  pafling,  that  the 

fatire  of  this  piece  is  levelled,  not  at  abfurd 
imitation  only,  but  alfo  at  fome  other  mu- 
fical  improprieties  j    fuch  as  the  idle  repeti- 

^  tioa 
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idon  of  the  fame  words,  the  running  of  long 

extravagant  divifions  upon  one  fyllable,   and 

the  fetting  of  words  to  mufic  that  have  no 

meaning. 

If  I  were  entitled  to  fuggeft  any  rules  in 
this    art,    I  would  humbly   propofe,    (and  a 
great   mufician   and  ingenious   writer  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  mind  *),  that  no  imi;a- 
tion  ihould  ever  be  introduced  into  mufic 
purely  inftrumentaL     Of  vocal  melody  the 
expreflion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  afcertained  by 
the   poetry;   but  the  expreflion  of  the  beft 
inftrumental  mufic   is  ambiguous.     In  this^ 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  the  mind 
of  the   hearer   to   recognife    the  imitation, 
which,  though  both  legitimate  and  accurate, 
would  run  the  rifle  of  being  overlooked  and 
loft.     If,  again,  it  were  fo  very  exa<5l,  as  to 
lead  our  thoughts  inftantly  to  the  thing  imi- 
tated, we  fhould  be  apt  to  attend  ta  the  i- 
mitation  only,  fo  as  to  remain  infenfible  to 
the  general  effecfl  of  the  piece.     In  a  word, 
lam  inclined   to   think,    that   imitation  in 
an  inftrumental  concerto   would  produce  ei- 
ther  no  effedl,    or  a  bad   one.      The  fame 
reafons   would  exclude  it   from  inftrumental 
Jolos;    provided  they  were  fuch  as  deferve  to 
be  called  mufic  :  '- —  if  they  be  contrived  only 
tc  fhow  the  dexterity  of  the  performer,  imi- 
tations, and  all  poflible  varieties   of  found, 
ipay  be  thrown  in  ad  libitum ;  any  thing  will 

*  Aviron  00  Muiical  Expreflion,  p.  57. 60.  fecond  edit. 

do, 
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do,  that  can  aftdnifli  the  audience ;  bat  tx> 
fiich  fiddling  or  fingering  I  would  no  more 
give  the  honourable  name  of  Mufic,  than  I 
would  apply  that  of  Poetry  to  Pope's  "  Flut- 
**  tering  fpread  thy  purple  pinions,"  or  to 
Swift's  Ode  on  Ditton  and  Whi/im. 

In  vocal  mufic,  truly  fuch,  the  vvords 
render  the  expreffioii  determinate,  and  fix 
the  hearer's  attention  upon  it.  Here  there- 
fore legitimate  imitations  may  be  employ- 
ed ;  both  becaufe  the  fubjedt  of  the  fong  will 
render  them  intelligible,  and  becaufe  the  at-- 
tention  of  the  hearer  is  in  no  danger  of  be- 
ing feduced  from  the  principal  air.  Yet  evea 
here,  thefe  imitations  mud  be  laid  upon  the 
inft rumen tal  accompaniment,  and  by  no 
means  attempted  by  the  finger,  unlefs  they 
ire  expreflive,  and  mufical,  and  may  be  ea- 
fily  managed  by  the  voice.  In  the  fbng, 
which  is  the  principal  part,  expreflion  fhould 
be  predominant,  and  imitations  never  ufed 
at  all,  except  to  affift  the  expreflion.  Bcfides, 
the  tones  of  the  human  voice,  though  the 
mod  pathetic  of  all  founds,  are  not  fuited 
to  the  quirks  of  imitative  melody,  which 
will  always  appear  to  befl  -edvantage  on  an 
inftrument.  In  the  firll  part  of  that  excel- 
lent fong,  "  Hide  me  from  day's  gairifh 
*'  eye,  "  While  the  bee  with  honey'd  thigh 
^'  At  her  flowery  work  does  fing,  "  And  the 
^'  waters  murmuring,  "  With  fuch  concert 
"  as  they  keep,  "  Intice  the  dewy  feather'd 
•*  fleep," — Handel  imitates  the  murmur  of 
z  groves 
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groves  and  waters  by  the  accompaniment  of 
tenors  :  in  another  foog  of  the  fame  Oratorio^ 
"  On  a  plat  of  rifing  ground,  "  I  hear  the 
"  far-oflF  curfew  found,  "  Over  fome  wide- 
"  v^ater'd  fhore,  **  Swinging  flow  with  ful- 
len  roar,"  —  he  makes  the  bafs  imitate  the 
evening- bell :  in  another  fine  fong,  '*  Hu(h, 
**  ye  pretty  warbling  choir,"  —  he  accom- 
panies the  voice  with  a  flageolet  that  imitates 
the  finging  of  birds:  in  the  ** Sweet  bird 
*'  that  Ihun'ft  the  noife  of  folly,"  the  chief 
accompaniment  is  a  German  flute  imitating 
occafionally  the  notes  of  the  nightingale. — 
Sometimes,  where  expreflion  and  imitation 
happen  to  coincide,  and  the  latter  is  eafily 
managed  by  the  voice,  he  makes  the  fong 
itfelf  imitative.  Thus,  in  that  fong,  '*  Let 
"  the  merry  bells  ring  round,  *'  And  the 
**  jocund  rebecks  found,  "  To  many  a 
"  youth  and  many  a  maid,  "  Dancing  in 
"  the<:hequer'dfliade," — he  makes  the  voice 
in  the  beginning  imitate  the  found  of  a 
chime  of  bells,  and  in  the  end  the  motion  and 
gaiety  of  a  dance. 

Of  thefe  imitations  tio  body  will  queftion 
the  propriety.  But  Handel,  notwithfl:anding 
his  inexhauflible  invention,  and  wonderful 
talents  in  the  lublime  and  pathetic,  is  fub- 
jeA  to  fits  of  trifling,  and  frequently  errs  in 
the  application  of  his  imitative  contrivances* 
In  that  fong  "  What  paflion  cannot  mufic 
*'  raife  and  quell,"  when  he  comes  to  the 
words,  "  His  liftening  brethren  flood  around,^ 

Vol,  U.  S  **  And 
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^*  And  wondering  on  their  faces  fell^^ — - 
the  accompanying  violoncello  ^j/Zj  fuddenly 
from  a  quick  and  high  movement  to  a  very 
deep  and  long  note.  In  another  fong  of  the 
fame  piece  *,  "  Sharp  violins  proclaini 
*'  Their  jealous  pangs  and  deiperation,  "  Fu- 
^*  ry,  frantic  indignation,  **  D^pth  of  pains 
and  height  of  paflion,  **  For  the  fair  dis- 
dainful dame ;''  i —  the  words  **  Depth  of 
pains  and  height  of  paflion,"  are  thrice  re- 
peated to  diflPerent  keys;  and  the  notes  of 
the  firft  claufe  are  conftantly  deep^  and  thofe 
of  the  fecond  as  regularly  high.  The  poet 
however  is  not  lels  blameable  than  the  mu- 
fician. — rAnd  many  other  examples  of  the 
fame  kind  might  be  pi^oduced  from  the  works 
of  this  great  artift  \. 

What  has  been  faid  may  ferve  to  fhow 
both  the  extent,  and  the  merit  of  Imita- 
tive Mufic  X*  It  extends  to  thofe  natural 
founds  and  motions  only,   which  are  agree- 

♦  Dryden's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  day. 

+  That  pretty  paftoral  ode  of  Shakefpeare,  **  When 
<<  daifies  pied  and  violets  blue,"  has  been  fet  to  mufic  by 
Mr  Leveridge  \  who  makes  the  finger  imitate,  not  only 
the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  (which  may  be  allowed,  becaufe 
eadly  performed,  and  perfectly  mufical),  but  aVb  th^p 
ihriek  of  the  owl. 

X  By  Imitative  Mufic  I  muft  always  be  underftood  to 
mean,  that  which  imitates  natural  founds  and  motions. 
Fugues,  and  other  fimilar  contrivances,  which,  like  c- 
choes,  repeat  or  imitate  particular  portions  of  the  mc- 
Ipdy,  it  belongs  not  to  this  place  to  coqQder. 
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able  in  themielves,  confident  tvith  melody 
and  harmony,  and  aflbciated  with  agreeable 
afiedlions  and  fentiments.  Its  merit  is  £0 
inconfidei^able,  that  mufic'  purely  inftrumen- 
tal  is  rather  hurt  than  improved  by  it ;  and 
vocal  mufic  employs  it  only  as  a  help  to 
the  expreffion,  except  in  fome  rare  cafes, 
i?vhere  the  imitation  is  itfelf  expreffive  as 
well  as  agreeable,  and  at  the  fame  time  with- 
in the  power  of  the  human  voice. 

The  bed  maders  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  melody  and  harmony  are  not  to  be  de- 
ferted,  even  for  the  fake  of  expreflion  itfelf  *• 
iBxpreflion  that  is  not  confident  with  thefe 
is  not  mu/ical  expreflion }  and  a  compofei? 
who  does  not  render  them  confident,  violates 
the  eflential  rules  of  his  art  -f.  If  we  com- 
pare 

*  Avifon  on  Moiical  Expreffion,  page  56^ 

t  Harmony  and  Melody  are  as  efleiuial  to  genuine 
tnufic,  as  perfpeAive  is  to  painting.  However  folicitous 
a  painter  may  be  to  give  expref&on  to  the  figures  in  his 
back  ground,  he  -  muft  not  ftrengthen  their  colour^  nor 
define  their  outlines,  fo  as  to  hurt  the  perfpe^tive  by 
bringing  them  too  near.  A  mufician  will  be .  equally 
faulty,  if  he  violate  the  harmony  of  his  piece,  in  order 
to  heighten  the  pathos^  There  is  likewife  in  poetry 
Ibmething  analogous  to  this.  In  thofe  poems  that  re-* 
quire  a  regular  and  uniform  verfification,  a  poet  may 
perhaps,  in  fome  rare  inftances,  be  allowed  to  break 
through  the  rules  of  his  verfe,  for  the  fake  of  render- 
ing his  numbers  more  emphatical.  Milton  at  leaft  is 
intitled  to  take,  fuch  a  liberty  : 


Eternal  wrath 


Burn'd  after  tliem  to  the  bottomlefs  pit.         Pa'raJ.  Lq/l. 
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pare  Imitation  with  Expreffion,  the  liiperio- 
rity  of  the  latter  will  be  evident.  Imita- 
tion without  Expreffion  is  nothing  :  Imita- 
tion detrimental  to  Expreffion  is  faulty  :  I- 
mitation  is  never  tolerable,  at  lead  in  fe- 
rious  mufic,  except  it  promote  and  be  fub- 
fervient  to  Expreffion,  If  then  the  higheft 
excellence  may  be  attained  in  inftrumental 
nniufic,  without  imitation  ;  and  if,  even  in 
vocal  mufic,  imitation  have  only  a  fecondary 
merit ;  it  mull  follow,  that  the  imitation  of 
nature  is  not  effential  to  this  art ;  though 
fometimes,  when  judicioufly  employed,  it 
may  be  ornamental. 

Different  paffions  and  fendments   do  in- 
deed give  different  tones  and  accents  to  the 

And  Virgil  : 

Proluit  infano  contorquens  vorticc  fyWas 

Fluvi  orum  rex  Eridanus.  —  Ceor.  u 

And  Homer : 

A;  a   fiM   iav^c^  )}A.6i  faeipyji  cjifit^ifiofiy^Q^.        Iliad  lii* 

But  thefe  licences  muft  not  be  too  glaring  :  and  there* 
fore  I  know  not  whether  Dyer  is  not  blameable  for  gi- 
ving us,  in  order  to  render  his  numbers  imitative,  a 
Trochaic  verfc  of  four  feet  and  an  half,  inftead  of  an 
Iambic  of  five : 

The  pilgrim  oft 

At  dead  of  night,  midft  his  oraifon  hears      * 

Aghaft  the  voice  of  Time  \  difparting  towers 

7umhling  all  precipitate,   doivn  daJFJ, 

Rattling  around,  &c.  Ruins  of  Rome. 

^  human 
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human  voice.  But  can  the  tones  of  the  moft 
pathetic  melody  be  faid  to  bear  a  refemblance 
to  the  voice  of  a  man  or  woman  fpeaking 
from  the  impulfe  of  paffion  ?  —  The  ^at  key^ 
or  minor  mode^  is  found  to  be  well  adapted 
to  a  melancholy  fubjedl ;  and,  if  I  were  dif- 
pofed  to  refine  upon  the  imitative  qualities  of 
the  art,  I  would  give  this  for  a  reafon,  that 
melancholy,  by  depreffing  the  fpirits,  weak- 
ens the  voice,  and  makes  it  rife  rather  by 
minor  thirds^  which  confift  of  but  four  fcmi- 
tones,  than  by  major  thirds^  which  confift 
of  five.  But  is  not  this  reafon  more  fubtle 
than  folid  ?  Are  there  not  melancholy  airs 
in  the  Jharp  key^  and  chearful  ones  in  the 
flat?  Nay,  in  the  fame  air,  do  we  not 
often  meet  with  a  tranfition  from  the  one 
key  to  the  other,  without  any  fenfible  change 
in  the  expreffion  ? 

Courage  is  apt  to  vent  itfelf  in  a  ftrong 
tone  of  voice  :  but  can  no  mufical  *  ftrains 
infpire  fortitude,  but  fuch  as  are  fonorous  ? 
The  Lacedemonians  did  not  think  fo ;  o- 
therwife  they  would  not  have  ufed  the  mufic 
of  fbft  pipes  when  advancing  to  battle  *. 
.  If  it  be  objedled,  that  the  firm  deliberate  va- 
lour, which  the  Spartan  mufic  was  intended 
to  infpire,  does  not  exprefs  itfelf  in  a  blufter- 
ing,  but  rather  in  a  gentle  accent,  refcm- 
bling  the  mufic  of  foft  pipes,  I  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  objedlor  to  chufe,  from 

*  Aulus  Gelliu3>  lib.  x.  cap.  lu 

■  ill 
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all  the  mufic  he  is  acquainted  with,  fuch  an 
air  as  he  thinks  would  mod  effeiSiually  awa- 
ken his  courage ;  and  then  confider,  how 
far  that  animating  drain  can  be  faid  to  re- 
femble  the  accent  of  a  commander  compli- 
menting his  troops  after  a  vidtory,  or  en- 
couraging them  before  it.  Shakefpeare  ipeaks 
of  the  "  fpirit-ftirring  drum;*'  and  a  mpft 
emphatical  epithet  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be. 
But  why  does  the  drum  excite  courage  I  Is 
it  becaufe  the  Jbund  imitates  the  voice  of  a 
valiant  man  ?  or  does  the  motion  of  the  drum- 
dicks  bear  any  fimilitude  to  that  of  his  legs 
or  arms  ? 

Many  Chriftians  (I  wifli  I  could  fay  allj 
know  to  their  happy  experience,  that  the 
tones  of  the  organ  have  a  wonderful  ^  power 
in  raifing  and  animating  devout  adedlions. 
But  will  it  be  faid,  that  there  is  any  refem- 
blance  between  the  found  of  that  noble  in- 
drument,  or  the  fined  compofitions  that  can 
be  played  on  it,  and  the  voice  of  a  human 
creature  employed  in  an  adl  of  worfhip  ? 

One  of  the  mod  affecting  dyles  in  mufic  is 
the  PaJioraL  Some  airs  put  us  in  mind  of 
the  country,  of  "  rural  fights  and  rural 
•*  founds,"  and  difpofe  the  heart  to  that 
chearful  tranquillity,  that  pleafing  melancho- 
ly, that  "  vernal  delight,"  which  groves  and 
ilreams,  docks  and  herds,  hills  and  vallies^ 
infpire.  But  of  what  are  thele  padoral  airs 
imitative  ?  Is  it  of  the  murmur  of  waters, 
the  warbling  of  groves,  the  lowing  of  herds, 

the 
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the.  bleating  of  flocks,  or  the  echo  of  vales 
and  mountains  ?  Many  airs  are  paftoral; 
which  imitate  none  of  tliefe  things.  What 
then  do  they  imitate  ?  —  the  fbngs  of  plough- 
men, milkmaids,  and  (hepherds  ?  Yes  :  they 
are  fiich,  as  we  think  we  have  heard,  or 
might  have  heard,  fung  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Then  they  muft  refemble 
country-fbngs  ;  and  if  fo,  thefe  fongs  muft 
alfo  be  in  the  paftoral  ftyle.  Of  what  then 
are  thefe  country-fongs,  the  fuppofed  arche- 
types of  paftoral  mufic,  imitative  ?  Is  it  of 
other  country-fongs  ?  This  flxifts  the  diffi-- 
culty  a  ftep  backward,  but  does  not  by  any 
mieans  take  it  away.  Is  it  of  rural  founds, 
proceeding  from  things  animated,  or  from 
things  inanimate  ?  or  of  rural  motions — of 
men,  beafts,  -  or  birds  ?  of  winds,  woods,  or 
waters  ? — In  a  word,  an  air  may  be  pafto^ 
ral,  and  in  the  higheft  degree  pleafing,  which 
imitatea  neither  foujid  nor  motion,  nor  any 
thing  elfe  whatever. 

After  all,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  is  fbme  relation  at  leaft,  or  analogy, 
if  not  fimilitude,  between,  certain  mufical 
founds,  and  mental  afteftions.  Soft  mu- 
fic may  be  confidered  as  analogous  to  gentle 
emotions ;  and  loud  mufic,  if  the  tones  are 
fweet  and  not  'too  rapid,  to  fubli;ne  ones ; 
and  a  quick  fucceflion  of  noify  notes,  like 
thofe  we  hear  from  a  drum,  feems  to  have 
fome  relation  to  hurry  and  impetuofity  of 
p^iJion.     Sometimes,  too,  there  is  frpm  na-r 

turc, 
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ture,  and  fometimes  there  comes  to  be  from 
cuftom,  a  connedlion  between  certain  mufi- 
cal  inflruments,  and  certain  places  and  occa- 
iions.     Thus  a  flute,  hautboy,  or  bagpipe, 
is  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  rural  mu- 
iic,    than  a  fiddle,    organ,    or  harpfichord, 
becaufe  more  portable,  and  lefs  liable  to  in^ 
jury  from  the  weather : ,  thus  an  organ,  on 
account  both  of  its  fize  and   loudnefs,  re- 
quires to  be  placed  in  a  church,  or  fbme 
large  apartment :  thus  violins  and  violoncel- 
los, to  which  any  degree  of  damp  may  prove 
hurtful,   are  naturally  adapted  to  domeftic 
ufe ;    while  drums  and  trumpets,  fifes  and 
french-homs,  are  better  fuited  to  the  fervice 
of  the  field.     Hence  it  happens,  that  parti- 
cular tones  and  modes  of  mufic  acquire  fuch 
a  connedlion  with  particular  places,    occa- 
fions,  and  fentiments,  that  by  hearing   the 
former  we  are  put  in  mind  of  the "  latter,  fb 
as  to  be  afFedled  with  them  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  circumflances.     The  foimd 
of  an  organ,  for  example,  puts  one  in  mind 
of  a  church,   and  of  the  afiedlions  fuitable 
to    that  place  ;    military  mufic,  of  military 
ideas  ;    and  flutes  and  hautboys,     of    the 
thoughts  and  images  peculiar  to  rural  life. 
This  may  fei^ve  in  part  to  account  for  mu- 
fical  expreflivenefs  or  efficacy ;    that  is,   to 
explain   how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  certain 
paffions  are  raifed,  or  certain  ideas  fuggefled, 
by  certain  kinds  of  mufic  :  but  this  does  not 
prove  mufic  to  be  an  imitative  art,  in  the 
2  fame 
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iame  feafe  wherein  paindug  and  poetry  are 
called  imitative.  For  between  a  picture  and 
its  original ;  between  the  ideas  fuggefted  by 
a  poetical  defcription  and  the  objedls  defcri-* 
bed,  there  is  a  ftridl  fimilitude :  but  between 
fbft  muiic  and  a  calm  temper  there  is  no  fb:i(ft 
£militude;  and  between  the  found  of  a  drum 
or  of  an  organ  and  the  afFedlion  of  courage  or 
of  devotion,  between  the  mufic  of  flutes  and 
a  paftoral  life,  between  a  concert  of  violins 
and  a  chearful  company,  there  is  only  an 
accidental  connection,  formed  by  cuflom, 
and  founded  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  in-« 
ftruments,  than  on  that  of  the  mufic. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  man 
learned  to  ling  by  imitating  the  birds  ;  and 
therefore,  as  vocal  mufic  is  allowed  to  have 
been  the  prototype  of  infbumental,  that  the 
whole  art  mufl  have  been  effentially  imita,- 
tive.  Granting  the  fadl,  this  only  we  could 
infer  from  it,  that  the  art  was  imitative  at 
firfl :  but  that  it  ftill  continues  to  be  fo,  does 
not  follow ;  for  it  cannot  be  faid,  either  that 
the  ftyle  of  our  mufic  refembles  that  of  birds, 
or  that  our  mufical  compofers  make  the  fbng 
of  birds  the  model  of  their  compofitions. 
But  itJfi  vain  to  argue  from  hypothefis  :  and 
the  faCT  before  us,  though  taken  for  granted 
by  fbme  authors,  is  deftitute  of  evidence, 
and  plainly  abfurd.  How  can  it  be  imagi- 
ned, that  mankind  learned  to  fing  by  imita- 
ting the  feathered  race  ?  I  would  as  foon  fup-^ 
pofe,  that  we  learned  to  fpeak  by  imitating 

Vol..  II.      -  T  the 
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the  neigh  of  a  horfe,  or  to  walk  by  obfer-' 
ving  the  motion  of  fifhes  in  water ;  or  that 
the  political  conftitution  of  Great  Britain 
was  formed  upon  the  plan  of  an  ant-hillock^ 
Every  mufician,  who  is  but  moderately  in- 
ftrudled  in  the  principles  of  his  art,  knows, 
and  can  prove,  that,  in  the  Jharp  feries  at 
leaft,  the  divifions  of  the  diatonic  fcale,  which 
is  the  (landard  of  human  mufic,  are  no  ar-- 
tificial.  contrivance,  but  have  a  real  founda- 
tion in  nature :  but  the  finging  of  birds,  if 
we  except  the  cuckoo  and  one  or  twa  more, 
is  not  reducible  to  that  fcale,  nor  to  any  o- 
ther  that  was  ever  invented  by  man ;  for 
birds  diverfify  their  notes  by  intervals  which 
the  human  organs  cannot  imitate  without 
unnatural  efforts,  and  which  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that  human  art  will  ever 
attempt  to  exprefs  by  written  fymbols.  In 
a  word,  it  is  plain,  that  nature  intended 
one  kind  of  mufic  for  men,  and  another 
for  birds :  and  we  have  no  more  reafbn  to 
think,  that  the  former  was  derived  by  imi-? 
tatioii  from  the  latter,  than. that  the  nefls  of 
a  rookery  were  the  prototype  of  the  Gothic 
architedhire,  or  the  combs  in  a  bee-hive  of 
^he  Grecian.  ^ 

Mufic,  therefore,  is  pleafing,  not  oecaufe 
it  is  imitative,  but  becaufe  certain  melodies 
^nd  harmonies  have  an  aptitude  to  raife  ccr-i- 
tain  paflions,  affections,  and  fentiments  in 
the  foul.  And,  confequently,  the  pleafures 
W?  derive  fron^  melody  ancj  harmony  are  fe^r 

doDR 
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dom  or  never  refblvable  into  that  delight 
which  the  human  mind  receives  from  the  i- 
mitauon  of  nature. 

All  this,  it  may  be  faid,  is  but  a  difputef 
about  a  virord.  Be  it  fo:  but  it  is,  not- 
withftanding,  a  difpute  fomewhat  material 
both  to  art  and  to  fcience.  It  is  material, 
in  fcience,  that  philofophers  have  a  deter- 
mined meaning  to  their  words,  and  that 
things  be  referred  to  their ,  proper  clafFes^ 
And  it  is  of  importance  to  every  art,  that 
its  deiign  and  end  be  rightly  underflood, 
and  that  artiiis  be  not  taught  to  believe  that 
to  be  eiTential  to  it,  which  is  only  adventi- 
tious, often  impertinent,  for  the  mofl  part 
unneceiTary,  and  at  beft  but  omamentaL 


S  E  C  t.        tl. 

M)w  are  the  pteafures  'wi  derive  fr(m  Mtific  td 
he  accounted  for  ? 

TT  was  faid,  that  certain  melodies  and  har-» 
^  monies  have  an  aptitude  to  raife  certain 
paflions,  afiedtions,  and  fentiments,  in  the 
human  foul.  Let  us  now  inquire  a  littltf 
into  the  nature  of  this  aptitude  \  by  endea- 
vouring, from  acknowledged  principles  of 
the  human  conftitution,  to  explain  the  caufe 
of  that  pleafure  which  mankind  derive  from 

T  2  mufic* 
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mufic.  1  am  well  aware  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  argument,  and  of  my  inabiUty  to  do  it 
juftice ;  and  therefore  I  promife  no  com- 
plete inveftigation,  nor  indeed  any  thing 
more  than  a  few  curfory  remarks.  As  I  have 
no  theory  to  fupport,  and  as  this  topic, 
though  it  may  amufe,  is  not  of  any  great 
utility,  I  fliall  be  neither  pofitive  in  my  affer- 
tions,  nor  abftrufe  in  my  reafoning. 

The  vulgar*  diftinguifli  between  the  fenfe 
of  hearing,  and  that  faculty  by  which  we 
receive  pleafure  from  mufic,  and  which  is 
commonly  called  a  mu/ical  ear.  Ev»y  body 
knows,  that  to  hear,  and  to  have  a  relifh  for 
melody,  are  two  different  things ;  and  that 
many  perfbns  have  the  firft  in  perfe^Uon^ 
who  are  deftitute  of  the  laft.  The  laft  is  in- 
deed, like  the  firft,  a  gift  of  nature;  and 
may,  like  other  natural  gifts,  languiih  if 
xiegledled,  and  improve  exceedingly  if  e»- 
ercifcd.  And  though  every  perfon  who 
hears,  might  no  doubt,  by  inftru<5tion  and 
long  experience,  be  made  fenfible  of  the 
mufical  properties  of  found,  fo  far  as  to  be 
in  fome  meafure  gratified  with  good  mufic 
and  difgufted  with  bad ;  yet  both  his  pain 
and  his  pleafure  would  be  very  different  in 
kind  and  degree,  from  that  which  is  con- 
veyed by  a  true  mufical  ear. 

I.  Does  not  part  of  the  pleafure,  both  of 
melody  and  of  harmony,  arife  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  notes  that  compofe  it  ?  Cer- 
tain   inarticulate    founds,    efpecially   when 

continued^ 
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continued,  produce  very  pleating  effects  on 
the  mind.  They  fccm  to  withdraw  the  at- 
teatien  from  the  more  tumultuous  concerns 
of  life,  and,  without  agitating  the  foul,  to 
pour  gradually  upon  it  a  train  of  fbfter  ideas^ 
that  ibmetimes  lull  and  foothe  the  faculties^ 
And  ibmetimes  quicken  fenfibility,  and  &i^ 
mulate  the  imagination.  Nor  is  it  altoge- 
ther abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  human  bo^ 
dy  may  be  mechanically  afie6led  by  theln. 
If  in  a  church  one  feels  the  floor,  and  the 
pew,  tremble  to  certain  tones  of  the  organ; 
if  one  firing  vibrates  of  its  own  accord  when 
another  is  founded  near  it  of  equal  length, 
tenfion,  and  thicknefs;  if  a  peribn  who 
fiaeezes,  or  fjpeaks  loud,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  harpfichord,  ofben  hears  the  firings 
of  the  inflrument  inurmur  in  the  fame  tone ; 
we  need  not  wonder,  that  fome  of  the  finer 
fibres  of  the  human  frame  fhould  be  put  iu 
a  tremulous  motion,  when  they  happen  to 
be  in  unifon  with  any  notes  proceeding  from 
external  obje6ls.  — That  certain  bodily  pains 
might  be  alleviated  by  certain  founds,  was 
believed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  and  we 
have  it  on  the  befl  authority,  that  one  fpecies 
at  leafl  of  madnefs  was  once  curable  by  me- 
lody *.  I  have  feen  even  inflrumental  mufic 
of  little  expreflion  draw  tears  from  thofe  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  art,  nor  any  par- 
ticular relifh  for  it.     Nay,  a  friend  of  mine^ 

.  *  Firft  book  of  Samuel,  chap.  xvi..verf.  23. 

who 
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who  is  profoundly  fkilled  in  the  theory  of 
mufiC)  well  acquainted  with  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, and  Angularly  accurate  in  his  in-* 
quiries  into  nature,  aflures  me,  that  he  has 
been  once  and  again  wrought  into  a  feveriih 
fit  by  the  tones  of  an  Eolian  harp.  Thefe, 
and  other  fimilar  fadls  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, are  not  eaiily  accounted  for,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe,  that  certain  founds  may  have  a 
mechanical  influence  upon  certain  parts  of 
the  human  body; — Be  that  however  as  it 
will,  it  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  the  mind 
may  be  agreeably  aflFedled  by  mere  founds 
in  which  there  is  neither  meaning  nor  mo- 
dulation ;  not  only  by  the  tones  of  the  Eolian 
harp,  and  other  muiical  inftruments,  but  al- 
io by  the  murmur  of  winds,  groves,  and 
,  water- falls  * ;  nay  by  the  fhouts  of  multi- 
tudes, by  the  uproar  of  the  ocean  in  a  ftorm  j 
and,  when  one  can  liften  to  it  without  fear, 
by  that  "  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,"  the 
thunder  itfelf. 

Nothing  is  more  valued  in  a  mufical  in-' 
ilrument  or  performer,  than  fweetnefs,  fuU- 
nefs,  and  variety  of  tone.  Sounds  are  dif- 
agreeable,  which  hurt  the  ear  by  their  Ihrill- 
nefs,  or  which  cannot  be  heard  without  pain-^ 

•  Quae  tibi,  qu«  tali  reddam  ^o  carmine  dona  ? 
Nam  neque  me  Untum  vcnicntis  fibilus  auilri^ 
Nee  percufla  juvant  fluftu  tarn  littora,  nee  quae 
Sa^ofas  inter  decurrunt  flumina  valles. 

Hrg.  Eclog.  $. 
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fill  attention  on  account  of  their  exility.  But 
loud  and  melhrw  founds,  like  thofe  of  thun^ 
der,  of  a  florm,  and  of  the  full  organ,  e- 
levate  the  mind  through  the  ear ;  even  as  vaft 
magnitude  yields  a  pleafing  aftoniihment, 
when  contemplated  by  the  eye.  By  fug- 
gefting  the  idea  of  great  power,  and  fomc- 
times  of  great  expaniion  ,  too,  they  excite  a 
pleafing  admiration,  and  feem  to  accord  with 
the  lofty  genius  of  that  foul  whofe  chief  de- 
fire  is  for  truth,  virtue,  and  immortality^ 
and  the  objedl  of  whofe  moft  delightful  me-» 
ditation  is  the  gr^ateft  and  beft  of  Beings  *. 
Siveetnefs  of  tone,  and  beauty  of  fhape  and 
colour,  produce  a  placid  acquiefcence  of 
mind,  accompanied  with  fbme  degree  of  joy, 
which  plays  in  a  gentle  fmile  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  hearer  and  beholder.  Equable 
founds,  like  fmooth  and  level  furfaces,  are 
in  general  more  pleafing  than  fuch  as  arc 
rough,  uneven,  or  interrupted;  yet,  as  the 
flowing  curve,  fo  effential  to  elegance  of  fi- 
gure, and  fo  conlpicuous  in  the.  outlines  of 
beautiful  animals,  is  delightful  to  the  eye; 
fo  notes  gradually  Jhvelling^  and  gradually  de^ 
cayingj  have  an  agreeable  effedl  on  the  ear, 
and  on  the  mind ;  the  former  tending  to 
roufe  the  faculties,  and  the  latter  to  compofe 
them;  the  one  promoting  gentle  exercife, 
and  the  other  reft. 


•  SeeLonginus,  feft.  34,  Speftator,  N^4i3.Plcafur« 
pf  ImaginattoD,  book  i.  verf.  151.  &c. 
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But  of  all  founds,  that  which  makes 
way  mod  diredly  to  the  human  heart, 
the  human  voice  :  and  thoie  infhxunej 
that  approach  neareft  to  it  are  in  exprdSa 
the  moft  pathetic,  and  in  tone  the  moft 
fcifl.  The  notes  of  a  man's  voice,  well  tua 
and  well  managed,  have  a  mellownefs,  v: 
riety,  and  energy,  beyond  thofe  of  any  ii 
ilrument ;  and  a  fine  female  voice,  modu' 
lated  by  fenfibility,  is  beyond  comparifon 
fweeteft,  and  mofl  melting  found,  in  art 
nature.  Is  it  not  fb^ange,  that  the  moft  mu«' 
jical  people  upon  earth,  diilatisfied,  as  it 
would  feem,  with  both  thefe,  fhould  have 
incurred  a  dreadful  reproach,  in  order  to 
introduce  a  third  fpecies  of  vocal  found, 
that  has  not  the  perfedVion  of  either  ?  For 
may  it  not  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  no 
perfbn  of  uncorrupted  tafte  ever  Ixeard  for 
the  firft  time  the  mufic  I  allude  to,  without 
fome  degree  of  horror ;  proceeding  not  only 
from  the  difagreeable  ideas  fuggefled  by 
what  was  before  his  eyes,  but  aUb  from  the 
thrilling  fharpnefs  of  tone  that  flartled  his 
ear  ?  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  by  this  abo- 
minable expedient,  chorufes  are  rendered 
more  complete,  and  melodies  executed,  which 
before  were  impradlicable.  Nothing  that 
ihocks  humanity  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
human  art ;  lior  can  a  good  ear  be  gratified 
with  unnatural  found,  or  a  good  tafte  with 
too  intricate  compofition.  "Surely,  every  lo- 
ver of  mufic,  and  of  mankind,  would  wifh  to 

2  fee 
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fee  a  pradlice  abolilhed  which  is  in  itfelf  a 
difgrace  to  both ;  and,  in  its  confequences^ 
£b  far  from  being  defirable,  that  it  cannot 
truly  be  faid  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to 
debafe  a  noble  art  into  trick  and  grimace, 
and  make  the  human  breath  a  vehicle,  not 
to  human  fentiments,  but  to  mere  empty 
fcrcaming  and  fqualling. 

II.  Some  notes,  when  founded  together, 
laare  an  agreeable,  and  others  a  difagreeable 
effect.  The  former  are  concords^  the  latter 
di/cards.  ^  When  the  flufluations  of  air  pro- 
duced by  two  or  more  contemporary  notes 
do  mutually  coincide,  the  efie(5l  is  agreeable ; 
when  they  mutually  repel  each  other,  the 
'  efifedi  is  difagreeable.  Thefe  coincidences  are 
not  all  equally  perfe<5l ;  nor  thefe  repuifions 
equally  {lr(Hig :  and  therefore  all  concords 
are  not  equally  fweet,  nor  all  difcords  e- 
qually  harih.  A  man  unfkilled  in  mufic 
might  imagine,  that  the  moft  agreeable  har« 
mony  *  muft  be  made  up  of  the  fweeteft  con- 
cords, without  any  mixture  of  difcord  :  and 
in  Hke  manner,  a  child  might  fancy,  that 
a  feaft  of  fweet-meats  would  prove  the  moft 
delicious  banquet.  But  both  would  be  mif^ 
takeit  The  £ime  concorcl  may  be  moire  or 
kis  pleaiing,  according  to  its  pofition ;  aji^d: 


♦  Mehcfyf  m  the  language  of  art,  is  the  agreeable- 
efieft  of  a  fingle  feries  of  mufical  tones  :  Harmwy  if 
tbe  agreeable  ^t&.  of  two  or  more  (erics  of  mufical  tones, 
founded  at  the  fame  timS. 

Vox-.  II.  U  the 
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the  fweeter  concords  often  produce  their  bcft 
effect,  when  they  are  introduced  by  the 
harlher  ones,  or  even  by  difcords ;  for  then 
they  ar^  moft  agreeable,  becaufe  they  give 
the  greateft  relief  to  the  ear  :  even  as  health 
is  doubly  delightful  after  ficknefs,  liberty  af^ 
ter  confinement,  and  a  fweet  tafte  when  pre^ 
ceded  by  a  bitter.  Diflbnance,  therefore^ 
is  neceflary  to  the  perfe<5lion  of  harmony. 
But  confonance  predominates ;  and  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that,  except  on  rare  occafions,  and 
by  a  nice  ear,  the  difcord  in  itfelf  is  hardly 
perceptible. 

Muficians  have  taken  pains  to  difcover 
the  principles  on  which  concords  and  dif-^ 
cords  are  to  be  fo  arranged  as  to  produce  the 
beft  effedl ;  and  have  thus  brought  the  whole 
art  of  harmony  within  the  compafs  of  a  x:er- 
tain  number  of  rules,  Ibme  of  which  are 
more,  and  others  lefs  indifpenlable.  Thefe 
rules  admit  not  of  demonftrative  proof :  for 
though  fome  of  them  may  be  inferred  by  ra- 
tional dedudlioij  from  the  very  nature  of 
found ;  yet  the  fupreme  judge  of  their  pro-? 
priety  is  the  human  ear.  They  are,  how- 
ever, founded  on  obfervation  fo  accurate  and 
fo  juft,  that  no  artift  ever  thought  of  calling 
them  in  queftion.  RoufTeau  indeed  fome^ 
where  infinuates,  that  habit  and  education 
might  give  us  an  equal  relifh  for  a  different 
fyftem  of  harmony ;  a  fentiment  which  I 
fhould  not  have  expeded  from  an  author,  who 
for  the  moll  part  recommends  an  implicit 

confidence 
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confidence  in  our  natural  feelings,  and  who 
certainly  underflands  human  nature  well^ 
and  muiic  better  than  any  other  philofopher. 
That  a  bafs  oi  /event hs  or  fourths^,  or  even 
g£  ffthsy  fhould  ever  become  fo  agreeable  to 
any  human  ear,  as  one  conftrudied  according 
to  the  fyftem^  is  to  me  as  inconceivable,  as 
that  Virgil,  though  turned  into  rugged  prole^ 
ttrould  be  read  and  admired  as  much  as  e-^ 
ver.  Roufleau  could  not  mean  to  extend 
this  remark  to  the  whole  fyftem^  but  only 
to  fome  of  its  mechanical  rules  :  and  indled 
it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  arts,  there  are  rules  which  have  no 
better  foundation  than  fafhion,  or  the  pradlice 
of  fbme  eminent  compoler. 

Natural  fenfibility  is  not  tafte,  though  it 
be  neceflary  to  it^  A  painter  difcovers  both 
blemifhes  and  beauties  in  a  pi<flure,  in  which 
an  ordinary  eye  can  perceive  neither.  In 
poetical  language,  and  in  the  arrangement 
and*  choice  of  words,  there  are  many  nice- 
ties, whereof  they  only  are  confcious  who 
have  pradlifed  verfification,  as  well  as  flu*- 
died  the  works  of  poets,  and  the  rules  of 
the  art.  In  like  manner^  harmony  muft  be 
dudied  a  little  in  its  principles  by  every  per- 
fon  who  would  acquire  a  true  relifh  for  it } 
and  nothing  but  pradlice  will  ever  give  that 
quicknefs  to  his  ear  which  is  neceflary  to  en- 
able him  to  enter  with  adequate  fatisfa^flion, 
or  rational  diflike,  into  the  merits  or  define- 
rits  of  a  mufical  performance.     When  once 

U  a  he 
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he  can  attend  to  the  progrefs,  relations,  audi 
dependencies,  /of  the  feveral  parts ;  and  re^ 
member  the  paft,  and  anticipate  the  future^ 
at  the  fame  time  he  perceives  the  prefent; 
fo  as  to  be  fenfiblc  of  the  fkill  of  the  com- 
pofer,  and  dexterity  of  the  performer ;  —  a 
regniar  concerto,  well  executed,  will  yield 
him  high  entertainment,  even  though  its  re^ 
gularity  be  its  principal  recommendation. 
The  pleafurc  which  an  untutored  hearer  de- 
rives from  it  is  far  inferior :  and  yet  there 
is  fomething  in  harmony  that  pleafes,  and 
in  diflfonance  that  offends,  every  ear ;  and 
were  a  piece  to  be  played  con£i(lipg  wholly 
of  difcords,  or  put  together  without  any  re- 
gard to  rule,  I  believe  no  perfon  whatever 
would  liften  to  it  without  great  diiguft. 

After  what  has  been  briefly  faid  of  the 
agreeable  qualities  of  muiical  notes,  it  will 
not  leem  ftrange^  that  a  piece,  either  of  me* 
lody  or  of  harmony,  of  little  or  no  expref- 
fion,  ihould,  when  elegantly  performed,  give 
fome  delight;  not  only  to  adepts,  who  can 
trace  out  the  various  contrivances  of  the 
compofer,  but  even  to  thofe  who  have  little 
or  no  fkill  in  this  art,  and  muil  therefore 
look  upon  the  whole  piece  as  nothing  more 
than  a  combination  of  pleafing  founds. 

111.  But  Pathos,  or  Exprefiion,  is  the  chief 
excellence  of  mufic.  Without  this,  it  may 
amiife  the  ear,  it  may  give  a  little  exercilc 
to  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  it  may  for  a 
xxK>ment  withdraw  the  attention  from  the 

anxities 
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anxieties  of  life,  it  may  fliow  the  performer's 
dexterity,  the  fkill  of  the  compofer,  or  the 
merit  of  the  inftruments ;  and  in  all  or  any 
of  thefe  ways,  it  may  afibrd  a  flight  pleafiire : 
but,  without  engaging  the  affections,  it 
can  never  yield  that  permanent,  ufeful,  and 
heart-felt  gratification,  which  legiflators,  ci- 
vil, military,  and  ecclefiaflical,  haveexpe6l- 
cd  from  it.  Is  it  abfurd  to  aicribe  utility, 
and  permanence,  to  the  eflfeds  produced  by 
this  noble  ait  ?      Let  me  expatiate  a  little 

in  its  praife. -Did  not  one  of  the  wifeft, 

and  Idaft  voluptuous,  of  all  ancient  k?;ifla- 
tors,  give  great  encouragement  to  mufic*? 
Does  not  a  mod  judicious  author  a- 
icribe  the  humanity  of  the  Arcadians  to  the 
influence  of  this  art,  and  the  barbarity  of 
their  neighbours  the  Cynethians  to  their  ne- 

gleA  of  it  t  ? Does  not  Montefquieu, 

one  of  the  firft  names  in  modem  philofo- 
phy,  prefer  it  to  all  other  amufements,  as 
being  that  which  leaft  corrupts  the  foul :};'? 

'  Quintilian  is  very  copious  in  the  praife 

of  mufic;  and  extols  it  as  an  incentive  to 
valour,  as  an  inflrument  of  moral  and  intel- 
ledhial  difcipline,  as  an  auxiliary  to  fcience, 
as  an  objeft  of  attention  to  the  wifefl  men^ 
and  a  fource  of  comfort  and  an  afTiflant  in 

*  Lycurgus.    See  Plutarch. 

t  Polybius.  Hift.  lib,  4. 

t  Efprit  des  loix>  Yw,  4.  ch.  S. 

labour, 
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labour,  even  to  the  meaneft*  i    The  heroes 
of  ancient  Greece  were  ambitious  to  excel  in 
mudc ;    and  it  is  recorded  of  Themiftocles^ 
as  fomething  extraordinary,  that  he  was  not. 
Socrates  appears  to  have  had  checks  of  coih- 
fcience  for  negle<^ng  to  accompliih  himfelf* 
in  this  art  j    for  he  tells  Cebes,  a  little  be^ 
fore  he  fwallowed  the  deadly  draught,  that 
he  had  all  his  life  been  haunted  with  a  dream^ 
in  which  one  feemed  to  fay  to  him,  "  O  So- 
*'  crates,  compofc  and  pradtife  muficj"  ia 
compliance  with  which  admonition  he  amu- 
fed  himfelf  while  under  fentence  of  death, 
with  turning  fome  of  Efbp's  fables  into  verfe^ 
and  making  a  hymn,  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
—  the  only  fort  of  harmonious  composition 
that  was  then  in  his  power  f .     In  armies, 
mufic  has  always  been  cultivated  as  a  fburce 
of  pleafure,  a  principle  of  regular  motion, 
and  an  incentive  to  valour  and  enthufiaihtw 
The  Son  of  Sirach  declares  the  ancient  poets 
and  muficians  to  be  worthy  of  honour,  and 
ranks  them  with  the  benefacflors   of  man- 
kind J.     Nay,  Jefus  Chrift  and  his   apoftles 
were  pleafed   to  introduce  this  art  into  the 
Chridian  worfhip ;    and  the  church  has  in 
every  a§e  followed  the  example. 

Mufic,  however,  would  not  have  recom««  ' 

*  Inft.  Orat.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 
t  Plat.  Phaedon.  feft.  4. 

%  Ecelefiafticus^  xliv;  ir—  8.- 

mended 
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mended  itfelf  fo  effectually  to  general  efteem, 
if  it  had  always  been  merely  inftrumentaU 
For,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  expreflion  of  mu- 
fie  without  poetry  is  vague  and  ambiguous ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  fame  air  may  fome- 
times  be  repeated  to  every  (tanza.  of  a  long 
ede  or  ballad.  The  change  of  the  poet's  i- 
deas,  provided  the  fiibjeft  continue  nearly 
the  fame,  does  not  always  require  a  change 
of  the  mufic  :  and  if  critics  have  ever  deter- 
mined otherwife,  they  were  led  into  the  mif-* 
take,  by  fuppofing,  what  every  mufician 
knows  to  be  abfurd,  that,  in  fitting  verfes  to 
a  tune,  or  a  tune  to  verfes,  it  is  more  necef- 
fary,  that  particular  ivords  fliould  have  par^ 
ticular  notes  adapted  to  them,  than  that  the 
general  tenor  of  the,  mufic  fliould  accord  with 
the  general  nature  of  the  fentiments. 

It  is  true,  that  to  a  favourite  air,  even 
when  unaccompanied  with  words,  we  do 
commonly  annex  certain  ideas,  which  may 
have  come  to  be  related  to  it  in  confequence 
of  feme  accidental  affociations  :  and  Ibme-' 
times  we  imagine  a  refemblance  (which  how- 
ever is  merely  imaginary)  between  certain 
melodies  and  certain  thoughts  or  objedls. 
Thus  a  Scotchman  may  fancy,  that  there  is 
fome  fort  of  likenefs  between  that  charming 
air  which  he  calls  Tiveedftde^  and  the  fcenery 
of  a  fine  paftoral  country  :  and  to  the  fame 
air,  even  when  only  played  on  an  inftru-» 
ment,  he  may  annex  the  ideas  of  romantic 
Jove  and  xiiJial  tr^mquillity  j    becaufe  thefq 

form 
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form  the  fubje<fl  of  a  pretty  little  ode, 
he  has  often  heard  fung  to  that  air.  But 
all  this  is  the  eSeA  of  habit.  A  foreigner, 
who  hears  that  tune  for  the  firfl  time,  en-- 
tertains  no  fuch  fancy.  The  utmoft  we  can 
expedt  from  him  is^  to  acknowledge  the  air 
to  be  fweet  and  fimple.  He  would  fmile, 
if  we  were  to  aik  him,  whether  it  bears 
any  refemblance  to  the  hills,  groves,  and 
meadows,  adjoining  to  a  beautiful  river ;  nor 
would  he  perhaps  think  it  more  expreilive 
of  romantic  love,  than  of  conjugal,  parental, 
or  filial  affedlion,  tender  melancholy,  mo-' 
derate  joy,  or  any  other  gentle  pafiion.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  on  any  one  of  theie  topics, 
an  ode  might  be  compofed,  which  would 
fuit  the  air  mod  perfedtly.  So  ambiguous 
is  mufical  expreffion. 

It  is  likewife  true,  that  mufic  merely  in- 
(Irumental  does  often  derive  iignificancy 
from  external  circumdances.  When  an  ar- 
my in  battle-array  is  advancing  to  meet  the 
enemy,  words  are  not  neceflary  to  give  mean- 
ing to  the  military  mufic.  And  a  folemn  air 
on  the  organ,  introducing  or  dividing  the 
church-fervice,  may  not  only  elevate  the 
mind,  and  banifh  impertinent  thoughts,  but 
alfo,  deriving  energy  from  the  furrounding 
fcene,  may  promote  religious  meditation. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  inftrumental 
mufic  may  both  quicken  our  fenfibility,  and 
give  a  diredion  to  it;  that  is,  may  both 
prepare  the  mind  for  being  afFe(5led,  and  de- 

2  termine 
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tcrmihe  it  to  one  fet  of  affedlions  rather  than 
another ;  —  to  melancholy,  for  inftance,  ra- 
ther than  merriment,  compofure  rather  thaii 
agitation,  dtvotion  rather  than  levity,  and 
Contrariwife.  Certain  tunes,  too,  there  are^ 
which,  having  been  always  connedled  with 
certain  anions,  do,  merely  from  the  power 
of  habit,  difpofe  men  to  thofe  adttons.  Such 
kre  the  tunes  commonly  ufed  to  regulate 
the '  motions  of  dancing. 

Yet  it  is  in  general  true,  that  Poetry  is  the 
moft  immediate  and  moft  accurate  interpre- 
ter of  Mufic.  Without  this  auxiliary,  a 
jpiece  of  the  beft  mufic,  heard  for  the  firft 
time,  might  be  faid  to  mean  fomething,  but 
we  fhould  not  be  able  to  fay  what.  It 
might  incline  the  heart  to  fendfibility ;  but 
poetry,  or  language,  would  be  neceflary  to 
improve  that  fenfibility  into  a  real  emotion, 
by  fixing  the  fancy  upon  fome  definite  and 
zSc&ing  ideas.  A  fine  inftrumental  fynipho- 
hy  well  performed,  is  like  an  oration  deli-» 
vered  with  propriety,  but  in  an  unknown 
tongue ;  it  may  affeA  us  a  little,  but  conveys 
no  determinate  feeling ;  we  are  alarmed,, 
perhaps,  or  melted,  or  foothed,  but  it  is  very 
imperfedlly,  becaufe  we  know  not  why  :  — i^ 
the  finger,  by  taking  up  the  fame  air^  and 
applying  words  to  it,  immediately  tranflates 
the  oration  into  our  own  language;  then 
all  uncertainty  vaniflies,  the  fancy  is  filled 
with  determinate  ideas,  *  and  determinate  e- 
motions  take  pofleffion  of  the  heart* 

Voi.,U.  X  A 
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A  great  part  of.  our  fafhionable  mulic 
feems  intended  rather  to  tickle  and  aftonifh 
the  hearers,  than  to  infjpire  them  with  any 
permanent  emotions.  And  if  that  be  the 
end  of  the  art,  then,  to  be  fure,  this  fafhion- 
able mufic  is  jufl  what  it  fliould  be,  and  the 
fimpler  drains  of  former  ages  are  good  for 
pothing.  Nor  am  I  now  at  leifure  to  in- 
quire, whether  it  be  better  for  an  audience 
to  be  thus  tickled  and  aftonifhed,  than  to 
Jiave  their  fancy  imprefled  with  beautiful 
images,  and  their  hearts  melted  with  tender 
paffions,  or  elevated  with  fublime  ones.  But 
if  you  grant  me  this  one  point,  that  mu£lc 
is.  more  or  lefs  perfe<fl,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
more  or  lefs  power  over  the  heart,  it  will 
follow,  that  all  mufic  merely  inftrumental, 
and  which  does  not  derive  fignificancy  from 
any  of  the  aflbciations,  habits,  or  outward 
circumftances,  above  mentioned,  is  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  imperfe<5l ;  and  that,  while  the 
rules  hinted  at  in  the  following  queries  are 
pverlooked  by  compofers  and  performers,  vo- 
cal mufic,  though  it  may  aftonifh  mankind, 
or  afford  them  a  flight  gratification,  will 
never  be  attended  with  thofe  important  effe(5ts 
that  we  know  it  produced  of  old  in  the  days 
pf  fimplicity  and  true  tafte. 

I.  Is  not  good  mufic  fet  to  bad  poetry 
fis  unexpreffive,  and  therefore  as  abfurd,  as 
good  poetry  fet  to  bad  mufic,  or  as  harmo- 
jiious  language  without  meaning  ?  Yet  the 
generality  of  muficians  appear  tp  be  indiffer-r 
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cnt  in  regard  to  this  mattei*.  If  the  fbund 
of  the  words  be  good,  or  the  meaning  of* 
particular  words  agreeable ;  if  there  be  a  com-» 
petency  of  hills  and  fills,  doves  and  loves- 
fountains  and  mountains,  with  a  tolerable 
coUedlion  of  garlands  and  lambkins,  nymphs 
and  cupids,'  bergerh  and  tortorellas^  they  are 
iiot  folicitous  about  fenfe  or  elegance.  Iii 
which  they  feem  to  me  to  confult  their  owii 
honour  as  little  as  the  rational  entertainment 
of  others.  For  what  is  there  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  that  compofer,  who  condemns  him-- 
felf  to  fet  mufic  to  infipid  doggerel  ?  Han- 
del's genius  nCvcSr  foared  to  heaven,  till  it 
caught  ftrength  and  fire  from  the  ftrains  of 

infpiration. 2.  Should  not  the  words  of" 

every  fong  be  intelligible  to  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  addtefled,  and  be  diftindlly  articulated. 
fo  as  to  be  heard  as  plainly  as  the  notes  r 
Or  can  the  human  mind  be  rationally  grati-^ 
fied  with  that  which  it  does  not  perceive, 
or  which,  if  it  did  perceive,  it  would  not 
underftand  ?  And  therefore,  is  not  the  mu- 
fic of  a  fong  faulty,  when  it  is  to  complex 
as  to  make  the  diftincl  articulation   of  the 

words  impraflicable  ?'-^ 3-  ^^  ^^^  finger's 

voice  and  words  ought  to  be  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  fong,  can  there  be  any  pro-* 
priety  in  noily  accompaniments  ?  And  aS 
every  performer  in  a  numerous  band  is  not 
perfedlly  difcreet,  and  as  fome  performers  may 
be  more  careful  to  diftinguifti  them felVes  than 
do  juftice  to  the  fong,  will  not  an  Wftru- 

X  a  mental 
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Saental  accompanimenC  "be  almoft  neceOaiily 

too  noify,  if  it  is   complex  ? 4.  Does 

not  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame  words 
in  a  fong,  confound  its  meaning,  and  diflradt 
the  attention  of  both  the  finger  and  the  hear- 
er ?  And  are  not  long-winded  diviiions  (or 
fuccelfions  of  notes  warbled  to  one  fyllable) 
attended  ^ith  a  like  inconvenience,  and 
with  this  additional  bad  effedl,  that  they  dif- 
qualify  the  voice  for  expreffion,  by  exhauft- 
ing  it  ?  Is  not  fimplicity  as  great  a  perfec- 
tion in  mufic,  as  in  painting  and  poetry  ? 
Or  fliould  we  admire  that  orator  who  chofe 
to  exprefs  by  five  hundred  words,  a  fenti- 
ment  that  might  be  more  emphatically  con- 
veyed in  five  ? *  5,  Ought  not  the  finger 

to  bear  in  mind,  that  he  has  ientiments  to 
titter  as  well  as  founds  ?  And  if  fo,  fhould 
he  not  .perfedlly  underftand  what  he  fays,  as 
well  as  what  he  fingS ;  and  not  only  mo- 
dulate his  notes  with  the  art  of  a  mufician, 
but  alfo  pronounce  his  words  with  the  pro- 
priety of  a  public  fpeaker  ?  If  he  is  taught 
to  do  this,  docs  he  not  learn  of  courfe  to  a- 
Toid  all  grimace  and  finical  gefliculation  I 
And  will  he  not  then  acquit  himfelf  in  fing- 
ing  like  a  National  creature,  and  a  man  of 
fenfe  ?  Whereas,  by  purfuing  a  contrary 
condud,  is  he  not  to  be  conudcred  rather 
as  a  puppet  or  wind-inftrument,  than  as  an 

elegant  artift  ? 6.  Is  not  church-mufic 

more  important  than  any  other  ?  and  ought 
it  not  for  that  reaibn  to  be  moft  intelligible 

and 
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and  expreflive  ?  But  will  this  be  the  cafe, 
if  the  notes  are  drawn  out  to  fuch  an  im-> 
nxpderate  length,  that  the  words  of  the  ling- 
er cannot  be  underftood  ?  Beiides,  does  not 
excei&ve  flownefs,  in  iinging  or  ipeaking^ 
tend  rather  to  wear  out  the  ipirits,  than  to 
elevate  the  fancy,  or  warm  the  heart  ?  It 
would  feem,  then,  that  the  iiocal  part  of 
church-mufic  ihould  never  be  fo  flow  as  to 
fatigue  tliofe  who  fing,  or  to  render  the 
words  of  the  fong  in  any  d^ree  unintelligi-* 

bie  to  thofe  who  hear. j.  Do  flourifhed 

cadences,  whether  by  a  voice  or  inftrument, 
ferve  any  other  purpofe,  than  to  take  off  our 
attention  from  the  fubje(^,  and  fet  us  a-fta-^ 
ring  at  the  flexibihty  of  the  performer's  voicc^ 
the  fwiftnefs  of  his  fingers,  or  the  found 
of  his  £ddle  ?  And  if  this  be  their  only 
ufe,  do  they  not  couriteraft,  inftead  of  jm'O^ 
moting,  the  chief  end  of  mu^c  ?  What 
ihould  we  think,  if  a  tragedian,  at  the  cour 
clufion  of  every  fcene,  or  of  every  fpeech, 
in  Othello,  were  to  (brain  his  throat  into  a 
preternatural  fcream,  make  a  hideous  wry 
fice,  or  cut  a  caper  four  feet  high  ?  We 
might  wonder  at  the  ftrength  of  his  voice, 
the  pliancy  of  his  features,  or  the  fpringinefs 
of  his  limbs ;  but  ihould  hardly  admire  him 
as  intelligent  in  his  art,  or  refpedtful  to  his 
audience. 

But  is  it  not  agreeable  to  hear  a  ^rid  Jong 
by  a  fine  performer,  though  now  and  then 
the  voice  ihould  be  drowned  amidll  the  ac- 
companiments^ 
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companiments,  and  though  the  words  fhould 
not  be  underftood  by  the  hearers,  or  .even 
by  the  finger  ?  I  anfwer,  that  nothing  can 
be  very  agreeable,  which  brings  difappoint- 
ment.  In  the  cafe  fuppofed,  the  tones  of  the 
voice  might  no  doubt  give  pleafure  :  but 
from  inftnimental  mufic  we  expedt  fome* 
thing  more,  and  from  vocal  mufic  a  great 
deal  more,  than  mere  fweetnefs  of  found. 
From  poetry  and  mufic  united  we  have  a 
right  to  expeft  pathos,  fentiment,  and  me- 
lody, and  in  a  word  every  gratification  that 
the  tuneful  art  can  beftow.  But  in  fweet-^ 
nefs  of  tone  the  beft  finger  is  not  fuperior, 
and  fcarcely  equal,  to  an  Eolus  harp,  to  Vif^ 
cher's  hautboy,  or  to  Giardini's  violin.  And 
can  we  without  difiatisfadtion  fee  a  human 
creature  dwindle  into  mere  wood  and  cat- 
gut ?  Can  we  be  gratified  with  what  only 
tickles  the  ear,  when  we  had  reafon  to  hope, 
that'  a  powerful  addrefs  would  have  been 
made  to  the  heart  ?  —  A  handfbme  aftrefe 
walking  on  the  ftage  would  no  doubt  be  look- 
ed at  with  complacency  for  a  minute  or  two, 
though  ftie  were  not  to  fpeak  a  word.  But 
furely  we  had  a  right  to  expedt  a  difierent 
fort  of  entertainment ;  and  were  her  filence 
to  laft  a  few  minutes '  longer,  I  believe  the 
politeft  audience  in  Europe  would  let  her 
know  that  they  were  offended.  —  To  con- 
clude :  A  fong,  which  we  liften  to  without 
tmderflanding  the  words,  is  like  a  picflure 
feen  at  too  great  a  diftance.     The  former 

may 
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may  be  allowed  to  charm  the  ear  with  fweet 
founds,  in  the  fame  degree  in  which  the 
latter  pleafes  the  eye  with  beautiful  colours. 
But,  till  the  defign  of  the  whole,  and  the 
meaning  of  each  part,  be  made  obvious  to 
fenfe,  it  is  impoffible.  to  derive  any  rational 
entertainment  from  either. 

I  hope  I  have  given  no  ofience  to  the  con- 
npiffeur  by  thefe  obfervations.  They  are 
di<5tated  by  a  hearty  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
an  art,  of  which  I  have  heard  and  feen  e- 
nough  to  be  fatisfied,  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  improved  into  an  inftrument  of  vir- 
tue, as  well  as  of  pleafure.  If  I  did  not 
think  fo,  I  fliould  hardly  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  thefe  remarks,  flight  as  they 
are,  upon  the  philofophy  of  it.  But  to  re^ 
turn  : 

Every  thing  in  art,  nature,  or  common 
life,  mufl  give  delight,  which  communi- 
cates delightful  pafhons  to  the  human  mind. 
And  becaufe  all  the  pafEons  that  mufic  can 
infpire  are  of  the  agreeable  kind,  it  follows, 
that  all  pathetic  or  expreflive  mufic  mufl  be 
agreeable.  Mufic  may  infpire  devotion,  for- 
titude, compaflion,  benevolence,  tranquilli- 
ty J  it  may  infufe  a  gentle  forrow  that  foftens, 
without  wounding,  the  heart,  or  afublime 
horror  that  expands,  and  elevates,  while  it 
aflonifhes,  the  imagination :  but  mufic  has 
no  expreffi6n  for  impiety,  cowardice,  cruel- 
ty, hatred,  or  difcontent.  For  every  eflen- 
tial  rule  of  the  art  tends  to  produce  pleafing 

CombipationSy 
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combinations  of  ibond ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  how  from  thele  any  painful  or 
criminal  afie<Sfcions  ftiould  arife.  I  believe, 
however,  it  might  be  praAicable,  by  means 
of  harfh  tones,  irregular  rhythm,  and  con- 
tinual diilbnance,  to  work  the  mind  into  a 
difagreeable  ftate,  and  to  produce  horrible 
thoughts,  and  criminal  propenfity,  as  well 
lis  painful  fenfatioiis.  But  this  Would  not 
be  mufic ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  for  the  intereft 
of  any  fociety  to  put  fuch  a  villanous  art  in 
praiftice. 

Milton  was  fb  fenfible  of  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  mufical  expreffion,  that  he  afcribes 
to  it  the  power  of  railing  fbme  praife- wor- 
thy emotions  even  in  the  devilg  themfelves  *, 
Would  Dryden,  if  he  had  been  an  iadept 
in  this  art,  as .  Milton  was,  have  made  the 
fong  of  Timotheus  inflame  Alexander  to  re- 
venge and  cruelty  ?  —  At  any  rate,  I  am 
well  pleafed  that  Dryden  fell  into  this  mif- 
take  (if  it  be  one),  becaufe  it  has  produced 
Ibme  of  the  mod  animated  lines  that  ever 
were  written  f .  And  I  am  ajfb  pleafed  to 
find,  for  the  honour  of  mufic,  and  of  this 
criticifm,  that  hiflory  afcribes  the  burning 
of  Perfepolis,  not  to  any  of  the  tuneful 
tribe,  but  to  the  infligation  of  a  drunken 
harlot. 

IV.     Is  there  not  reafbn  to  thinks    that 

^  Paradife  Loft,  b.  i.  vcrf.  549. — -563. 
t  Alexander's  Feaft,  ftanza  6. 

9  variety 
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variety  and  fimplicity  of  ftinx(Shire  may  con- 
tribute fomething  to  the  agreeablenefs  of  mu- 
fie,  as  well  as  of  poetry  and  profe.     Varie- 
ty, kept  within  due  bounds,  cannot  fail  to 
pleafe,    becaufe  it  refreflxes  the  mind  with 
perpetual  novelty  j  and  is  therefore  ftudioufly 
fought  after  in  all  the  arts,  and  in  none  of 
them  more  than  in  mufic.     To  give  this  cha- 
ra<5ler  to  his  compofitions,  the  poet  varies  his 
phrafeology  and  fyntax  j  and  the  feet,    the 
paufes,  and  the  ibund  of  contiguous  verfes, 
as  much  as  the  fubje<5t,  the  language,  and 
the  laws  of  verification  will  permit :  and  the 
profe-writer  combines   longer   with  fhorter 
fentences  in  the  fame  paragraph,  longer  with 
iborter  claufes  in  the  fame  fentence,  and  evea 
longer  with  fhorter  words  in  the  fame  claufe ; 
terminates  contiguous  claufes  and  fentencea 
by  a  different  cadence,  and  conflrudls  them 
by  a  different  fyntax ;  and  in  general  avoids 
all   monotony   and  fimilar  founds,    except 
where  they  are  unavoidably,  or  where  they 
may  contribute  (as  indeed  they  often  do)  ta 
energy  or  perfpicuity.     The  mufician  diver- 
fifies  his  melody^  by  changing  his  keys ;    by 
deferring  or  interrupting  his  cadences  ;  by  a, 
mixture  of  flower  and  quicker,  higher  and 
lower,  fofter  and  louder  notes ;  and,  in  pie- 
ces of  length,  by  altering  the  rhythm,    the- 
movement,  and  the  air :  and  his  harmony  he 
varies,    by  varying  his  concords  and  dif- 
cords,  by  a  change  of  modulation,    by  con- 
trafling  the  afcent  or  flower  motion  of  one 

Vot,  \\.  Y  part 
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part  to  the  dcfcent  or  quicker  motion  of  ano- 
ther, by  afTigning  different  harmonies  to  the 
fame  melody,  or  different  melodies  to  the 
fame  harmony,  and  by  many  other  contri** 

^  v^nces. 

Simplicity  makes  mufic,  as  well  as  lan- 
guage, intelligible  and  expreflive.  It  is  in 
every  work  of  art  a  recommendatory  quality. 
In  mufic  it  is  indifpenfable ;  for  we  are  never 
pleaied  with  that  mufic  which  we  cannot  un- 
derftand,  or  which  feems  to  have  no  mean- 
ing. Of  the  ancient  mufic  little  mdre  is 
known,  than  that  it  was  very  afiedting  and 
very  fimple.  All  popular  and  favourite  airs  ; 
all  that  remains  of  the  old  national  mufic  in 
every  country ;  all  military  marches,  church- 
tunes,  and  other  compofitions  that  are  more 
immediately  addreffed  to  the  heart,  and  in- 
tended to  pleafe  the  general  tafte ;  all  pro- 
verbial maxims  of  morality  and  prudence, 
arid  all  thofe  poetical  phrafes  and  lines,  which 
every  body  remembers,  and  is  occafionally 
repeating,  are  remarkable  for  fimpHcity. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  language,  while 
it  improves  in  fimplicity,  grows  ftill  more 
and  more  perfe<5l :  and  that,  as  it  lofes  this 
chara<5ter,  it  declines  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion from  the  fiandard  of  elegance,  and 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  utter  deprava- 
tion *.  Without  fimplicity,  the  varieties  of 
art,  inftead  of  pleafing,  would  only  bewilder 

•  •  S€^  l6  Vic^n4^  ((clh  hitteratura  d^U  Sig.  Carlq  Denina^ 
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the  attetition,  and  confound  the  judgements 
Rhythm,  or  Nimiber,  is  in  mufic  a  cof 
pious  fource  of  both  variety  and  unifor* 
mity.  Not  to  enter  into  any  nice  fpecula- 
tion  on  the  nature  of  rhythm  *,  (for  which 
this  is  not  a  proper  place),  I  fhall  only  ob- 
ierve,  that  notes,  as  united  in  mufic,  ad^ 
mit  of  the  diftindtion  of  quick  and  flow,  as 
iMrell  as  of  acute  and  grave ;  and  that  on  the 
former  diflin^flion  depends  what  is  here  cal^ 
led  Rhythm,  It  is  the  only  thing  in. a  tune 
which  the  drum  can  imitate.  And  by  that 
inftrument,  the  rhythm  of  any  tunc  may  be 
imitated  mofl  perfectly,  as  well  as  by  the 
found  of  the  feet  in  dancing :  — » only  as  the 
feet  can  hardly  move  fb  quick  as  the  drun^ 
fticks,  the  dancer  may  be  obliged  to  repeat 
his  fbrokes  at  longer  intervals,  by  fuppofing 
the  mulic  divided  into  larger  portions ;  to 
give  one  flroke,  for  example,  where  the 
drummer  might  give  two  or  three,  or  two 
where  the  other  would  give  four  or  fix.  For 
every  piece  of  regular  mufic  is  fuppofed  to 
be  divided  into  fmall  portions  (feparated  in 
writing  a  by  CFofs  line  called  a  bar)  which^ 
whether  they  contain  more  or  fewer  noteS| 
are  all  equal  in  refpedl  of  time.  In  this  way, 
the  rhythm  is  a  fource  of  uniformity  j  which 

♦  The  nature  at  Rhythm,  and  the  fcvcral  divifidns  <rf 
it,  are  very  accurately  explained  by  the  learned  author 
of  An  Eflay  on  the  origin  and  frogre/s  of  language^ 
vol,  2.  p.  301* 

y  %  pleafes, 
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pleafcs,  by  fuggefting  the  agreeable  ideas  o£ 
regularity  atid  Ikill,  and,  ftill  more,  by  ren- 
dering the  rriufic  intelligible.  It  alio  pica- 
fes,  by  railing  and  gratifying  expedlation : 
for  if  the  movement  of  the  piece  were  govern- 
ed by  no  rule ;  if  what  one  hears  of  it  du- 
ring the  prefent  moment  were  in  all  refpe6ls 
tinlike  and  incommenfiirable  to  what  one 
was  to  hear  the  next,  and  had  heard  the 
laft,  the  whole  would  be  a  mafs  of  con- 
fufion  ;  and  the  ear  would  cither  be  bewil- 
dered, having  nothing  to  reft  upon,  and 
nothing  to  anticipate ;  or,  if  it  (hould  expe^ 
any  ftaied  ratio  between  the  motion  and  the 
time,  would  be  difappointed  when  it  fisund 
that  there  was  none-,  —  That  rhythm  is  a 
Iburce  of  very  great  variety ^  every  perfon 
muft  be  feniible,  who  knows  only  the  names 
of  the  mufical  notes,  with  fuch  of  their 
divifions  and  fubdiviiions  as  relate  to  time ; 
or  who  has  attended  to  the  manifold  varie- 
ties of  quick  and  flow  motion,  which  the 
drum  is  capable  of  producing. 

As  order  and  proportion  arc  always  de- 
lightful, it  is  no  wonder  that  mankind  ihould 
be  agreeably  afiedted  with  the  rhythm  of 
mufic.  That  they  are,  the  univerfal  ufe  of 
dancing,  and  of  the  "  fpirit-ftining  drum,'* 
j  is  a  fufBcient  evidence.     Nay,   I  have  known 

a  child  imipate  the  rhythm  of  tunes  before 
he  could  fpeak,  and  long  before  he  could  ma- 
nage his  voice  fo  as  to  imitate  their  melody ; 
—which  is  a  proof,  that  human  nature  is 

fufceptible 
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ftt^eptible  of  tins  deKght  previoufly  to  the 
acquirement  of  artificial  habits. 

V.    I  hinted  at  the  power  of  accidental 

afllbciation  in  giving  fignificancy  to  mufical 

compofitions.    It  may  be  remarked  further^ 

that  aflbciation  contributes  greatly  to  height-^ 

en  their  agreeable  c£k€t.    We  have  heard 

them  performed,  foBie  time  or  other,  in  aii 

agreeable  place  perhaps,    or  by  an  agree-* 

able  perfbn,  or  accompanied  with  words  that 

defcribe  agreeable  ideas ;  or  we  have  heard 

them  in  our  early  years ;    a  period  of  life, 

which  we  feldom  look  back  upon  without 

pleasure,  and  of  which  Bacon  recommends 

the  frequent  recoUedlion  as  an  expedient  to 

iNreferve  health.     Nor  is  it  neceOlary,  that 

fuch  melodies  or  harmonies  fhould  have  much 

intrinfic  merit,  or  that  they  ihould  call  up  a^ 

ny  diftindl  remembrance  of  the  agreeable  i- 

deas  afibciated  with  them.    There  are  fea-» 

fons,  at  which  we  are  gratified  with  very 

moderate  excellence.     In  childhood,    every 

tune  is  delightful  to  a  mufical  ear ;    in  our 

advanced  years,  an  indifierent  tune  will  pleaie, 

when  iet  off  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 

performer,  or  by  any  other  agreeable  circum- 

ftance. — ^During  the  laft  war,    the  Belleiflf 

march  was  long  a  general  favourite.    It  filled 

the  minds  of  our  people  with  magnificent  i- 

deas  of  armies,  and  conqueft,  and  military 

fplendor ;  for  they  believed  it  to  be  the  tune 

that  was  played  by  the  French  garrifon  when 

it  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 

furrendered 
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furrendered  that  fortrefe  to  the  Britifli  troops^ 
—The  flute  of  a  fliepherd,  heard  at  a  di- 
ilancey  in  a  fine  fummer  day,  amidft  a  beau- 
tiful fcene  of  groves,  hills,  and  waters,  will 
give  rapture  to  the  car  of  the  wanderer^ 
though  the  tune,  the  inftrument,  and  the 
mufician,  be  fuch  as  he  could  not  endure  in 
any  other  place. — If  a  fong,  or  piece  of  mu- 
fie,  ihould  call  up  only  a  faint  remembrance^ 
that  we  were  happy  the  laft  time  we  heard 
it^  nothing  more  would  be  needful  to  make 
us  liften  to  it  again  with  peculiar  fatisfac- 
tion. 

It  is  an  amiable  prejudice  that  people  ge- 
nerally entertain  in  favour  of  their  national 
mufic.  This  lowed  degree  of  patriotifin  is 
not  without  its  merit :  and  that  man  muft 
have  a  hard  heart,  or  dull  imagination,  in 
whom,  though  endowed  with  mufical  fenfi- 
hility,  no  fweet  emotions  would  arife,  on 
hearing,  in  his  riper  years,  or  in  a  foreign 
land,  thofe  drains  that  were  the  delight  of 
his  .childhood.  What  though  they  be  in- 
ferior to  the  Italian  ?  What  though  they  be 
even  irregular  and  rude  ?  It  is  not  their  me- 
rit,  which  in  the  cafe  fuppofed  would  intereft 
a  native,  b\Lt  the  charming  ideas  they  would 
recal  to  his  mind : — ideas  of  innocence,  fim- 
plicity,  and  leifure,  of  romantic  enterprife, 
and  enthufiaflic  attachment;  and  of  fcenes, 
which,  on  recoUedtion,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  a  brighter  fim  illuminated,  a 
frefiier  verdure  crowned,  and  purer  ikies  and 

happier 
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happier  climes  confpired  to  beautify,  than 
are  now  to  be  feen  in  the  dreary  paths  of 
care  and  difappointment,  into  which  men» 
yielding  to  the  paflions  peculiar  to  more  ad- 
vanced years,  are  tempted  to  wander.  — ^Therc 
are  couplets  in  Ogilvie's  Tranflation  of  Vir- 
gil^ which  I  could  never  read  without  emo- 
tions far  more  ardent  than  the  merit  of  the 
numbers  would  juftify.  But  it  was  that  book 
which  firft  taught  me  "  the  tale  of  Troy 
^^  divine,"  and  firft  made  me  acquainted  with 
poetical  fentiments;  and  though  I  read  it 
when  almoft  an  infant,  it  conveyed  to  my 
heart  fome.  pleafing  impreffions,  that  remain 
there  unimpaired  to  this  day. 

There  is  a  dance  in  Switzerland,  which 
the  young  fhepherds  perform  to  a  tune  played 
on  a  fort  of  bag-pipe.  The  tune  is  calkd 
Ranee  des  vaches ;  it  is  wild  and  irregular, 
but  has  nothing  in  its  compofition  that  could 
recommend  it  to  our  notice.  But  the  Swifs 
are  fo  intoxicated  with  this  tune,  that  if  at 
any  time  they  hear  it,  when  abroad  in  for- 
reign  fervice,  they  burft  into  tears;  and  oft- 
en fall  iick,  and  even  die,  of  a  paffionate 
de£re  to  revifit  their  native  country;  for 
which  reafon,  in  fome  armies  where  they 
ferve,  the  playing  of  this  tune  is  prohibi- 
ted *.  This  tune,  having  been  the  attend- 
ant of  their  childhood  and  early  youth,  recals 


*  Roufleay.    Di£liopaire  de  Muiique,   art.  Ranee  des 

to 
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to  their  memory  thofe  tegions  of  wild  beau^ 
ty  and  nide  magnificence^  thofe  days  of  li-« 
berty  and  peace,  thofe  nights  of  fe(tivity» 
thofe  happy  ailemblies,  thofe  tender  pailions^ 
which  formerly  endeared  to  them  their  coun- 
try, their  homes,  and  their  employments  ^ 
and  which,  when  compared  with  the  fcenes 
of  uproar  they  are  now  engaged  in,  and  the 
fervitude  they  now  undergo,  awaken  fuch 
regret  as  entirely  overpowers  them. 


SECT.    m. 

QmjeBures  on  fome   peculiarities  of  National 
Mufic. 


'X'Here  is  a  certain  ftyle  of  melody  peculiar 
-■-  to  each  muHcal  country,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  are  apt  to  prefer  to  every 
other  ftyle.  That  they  fhould  prefer  their 
own,  is  not  furpriiing ;  and  that  the  melody 
pf  one  people  ftiould  differ  from  that  of  an- 
other, is  not  more  furprifing,  perhaps,  than 
that  the  language  of  one  people  fhould  difier 
from  that  of  another.  But  there  is  fbme- 
thing  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  parti- 
cular expreflion  and  flyle  that  charadlerifQ 
the  mufic  of  one  nation  or  province,  and 
diflinguifh  it  from  every  other  fort  of  mu- 
fic. Of  this  diverfity  Scotland  fupplies 
2  % 
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a  ftriking  example.  The  native  melody  of  the 
highlands  and  weftern  ifles  is  as  different  from 
that  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  kingdom,  as 
the  Irifh  or  Erfe  language  is  different  from 
the  Englifh  or  Scotch.  In  the  conclufion  of 
a  difcourfe  on  mnfic  as  it  relates  to  the  mind, 
it  will  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to  offer 
a  conjedlure  on  the  caufe  of  thefe  peculiari- 
ties }  which,  though  it  fhould  not  (and  in- 
deed I  am  fatisfied  that  it  will  not)  fully 
account  for  any  one  of  them,  may  however 
incUnc  the  reader  to  think  that  they  are  not 
unaccountable,  and  may  alfo  throw  fome 
faint  light  on  this  part  of  philoibphy. 

Every  thought  that  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  paffion,  has  a  correspondent  exprefHon  in 
the  look  and  gefture :.  and  fo  ilridl  is  the  union 
between  the  paflion  and  its  outward  fign, 
that,  where  the  former  is  not  in  fome  degree 
felt,  the  latter  can  never  be  perf edlly  natural, 
but,  if  affluned,  becomes  aukward  mimickry, 
inftead  of  that  genuine  imitation  of  nature, 
which  draws  forth  the  fympathy  of  the  be-* 
holder.  If,  therefore,  there  be,  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  particular  nations  or  perfons, 
any  thing  that  gives  a  peculiarity  to  their 
paflions  and  thoughts,  it  feems  reafonable 
to  expeA,  that  they  will  alfo  have  fomething 
peculiar  in  the  expreflion  of  their  countenance, 
and  even  in  the  form  of  their  features.  Cai  '• 
us  Marius,  Jugurtfaa,  Tamerlane,  and  fome 
other  great  warriors,  are  cc;lebrated  for  % 
peculiar  ferocity  of  afpecft,  which  tliey  had 

Vol.  U.  Z  no 
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no  doubt  contra<^ed  from  a  perpetual  and 
unreflrained  exertion  of  fortitude,  contempt, 
and  other  violent  emotions.  Thefe  produced 
in  the  face  their  correfpondent  expreffions, 
which  being  often  repeated,  became  at  lafk 
as  habitual  to  the  features,  as  the  fentiments 
they  arofe  from  were  to  the  heart.  Savages, 
whofe  thoughts  are  little  inured  to  controul, 
have  more  of  this  fignificancy  of  look,  than 
thofe  men,  who,  being  born  and  bred  in  ci- 
vilized nations,  are  accuftomed  from  their 
childhood  to  fupprefs  every  emotion  that 
tends  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  fociety.  And 
while  the  bloom  of  youth  lafts,  and  the 
fmoothnefs  of  feature  peculiar  to  that  pe- 
riod, the  human  face  is  lefs  marked  with  any 
flrong  chara<5ler,  than  in  old  age  :  -^-^  a  pee-^ 
vifh  or  furly  flripling  may  elude  the  eye  of 
the  phyfiognomifl ;  but  a  wicked  old  man, 
whofe  vifage  does  not  betray  the  evil  tempcra-p 
ture  of  his  heart,  mufl  have  more  cimning 
than  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  acknow- 
ledge. Even  by  the  trade  or  profeilion  the 
human  countenance  may  be  charadterifed. 
They  who  employ  themfelves  in  the  nicer 
mechanic  arts,  that  require  the  eamefl  atten- 
tion of  the  artift,  do  generally  contradl  a 
fixednefs  of  feature  fuited  to  diat  one  uni-p 
form  fentiment  which  engroiles  them  while 
at  work.  Whereas,  other  artifts,  whofe  work 
requires  lefs  attention,  and  who  may  ply 
their  trade  and  amufe  themfelves  with  con-p 

verfation  at. the  farm?  time,  h^-ve  for  the  moft 

part 
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pan  fmoote  and  mar.  umn^mng  feces . 
their  thoughts  are  more  mifcellaneons,  and 
therefore  theii*  featutes  are  lefs  fixed  in  one 
uniform  configuration.  A  keen  penetrating 
look  indicates  thoughtfulnefs  and  fpirit:  a 
dull  torpid  c6imtenance  is  not  often  accom-* 
panied  with  great  fagacity. 

This,  though  there  may  be  many  an  excep-^ 
tion^  is  in  general  true  of  the  vifible  figns  df*  ^ 
our  pafiions ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  true  of  the 
audible.  A  man  habitually  peeyiih,  or  pai^ 
fionate,  or  querulous,  or  imperious,  may 
be  known  by  the  found  of  his  voice,  as  well 
as  by  his  phyfiognomy.  May  we  not  go  a 
flep  farther^  and  fay,  that  if  a  man  under 
the  influence  of  any  pailion  were  to  compofe 
a  difcourfe,  or  a  poem,  or  a  tune,  his  work 
would  in  foibe  meafure  exhibit  an  image  o€ 
liis  mind  ?  I  could  not  eafily  be  perfuaded, 
that  Swift  and  Juvenal  were  men  of  fweet 
tempers ;  or  that  Thomfon,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Prior  were  ill-natured.  The  airs  of  Feltoil 
are  fo  uniformly  moumftil,  that  I  cannot 
fuppofe  him  to  have  been  a  merry,  or  even  1 
chearful  man.  If  a  mufician,  in  deep  afflic-^ 
tion,  were  to  attempt  to  compofe  a  lively  ^if, 
I  believe  he  would  not  fucceed :  though  I 
confefs  I  do  not  well  underftand  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  that  may  take  place  be- 
tween a  mournfdl  mind  and  a  melancholy 
tune.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  how  a  poet  or 
an  orator  fhould  transfufe  his  paflions  into 
his  work : '  for  every  paflion  fuggefts  ideas 
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congenial  to  its  own  nature ;  and  die  com-' 
poficion  of  the  poet,  or  of  the  orator,  muft 
neceflarily  con£[ft  of  thofe  ideas  that  occur  at 
the  time  he  is  compofing.  But  mufical  foiinds 
are  not  the  iigns  of  ideas ;  rarely  are  they 
even  the  imitations  of  natural  founds:  fo 
that  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how  it  ihould 
happen,  that  a  muiician,  overwhehned  with 
forrow,  for  example,  ihould  put  together  a 
feries  of  notes,  whofe  exprei&on  is  contrary 
to  that  of  another  feries  which  he  had  put 
together  when  ekvated  with  joy.  But  of 
the  fadt  I  am  not  doubtful ;  though  I  have 
not  fagacity,  or  knowledge  of  mufic,  enough 
to  be  able  to  explain  it.  And  my  opinion 
in  this  matter  is  warranted  by  that  of  a  more 
competent  judge;  who  fays,  fpeaking  of 
church-voluntaries,  that  if  the  Organift 
do  not  feel  in  himielf  the  divine  energy  of 
devotion,  he  will  labour  in  vain  to  raife  it 
in  others..  Nor  can  he  hope  to  throw 
out  thofe  happy  inftantaneous  thoughts, 
which  fometimes  far  exceed  the  beft  coa-» 
certed  compoiitions,  and  which  the  en** 
raptured  performer  would  gladly  fecure 
to  his  future  ufe  and  pleafure,  did  they 
not  as  fleetly  efcape  as  they  arife  *."  A 
man  who  has  made  mufic  the  ftudy  of  his 
life,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  beft 
examples  of  ftyle  and  expreflion  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works'  of  former  mafters. 


*  ATifon  on  ^iufical  Expreffionr  ps^«  S8.  89. 
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tnzj^  by  memory  and  much  pra^ice,  attain 
a  fort  of  mechanical  dexterity  in  contriving 
mnfic  fuitable  to  any  given  paffion ;  but 
iiich  mufic  would,  I  prefume,  be  vulgar  and 
ipiritlefs,  compared  to  what  an  artift  of  ge«- 
nius  throws  out,  when  under  the  power  of 
any  ardent  emotion.  It  is  recorded  of  Lulli^ 
that,  once  when  his  imagination  was  all  on 
fire  with  ibme  verles  defcriptive  of  terrible 
ideas,  which  he  had  been  reading  in  a  French 
tragedy,  he  ran  to  his  hafpfichord,  and  ftruck 
off  fuch  a  combination  of  founds,  that  the 
company  felt  their  hair  Oand  on  end  with 
horror. 

Let  us  therefore  fiippofe  it  proved,  or,  if 
youpleafe,  take  it  for  granted,  that  difierent 
fentiments  in  the  mind  of  the  muiician  will 
give  different  and  peculiar  expref&ons  to  his 
mufic ;  -—  and  upon  this  principle,  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  impoflible  to  account  for  fbme 
of  the  phenomena  of  a  national  ear. 

The  highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  pidlu* 
refque,  but  in  general  a  melancholy  country. 
Long  tradls  of  mountainous  dcfert,  covered 
with  dark  heath,  and  often  obfcured  by  mifty 
Weather  ;  narrow  vallies,  thinly  inhabited, 
and  bounded  by  precipices  refounding  with 
the  fall  of  torrents ;  a  foil  fb  rugged,  and 
a  climate  fb  dreary,  as  in  many  parts  to  ad- 
mit neither  the  amufements  of  pafturage; 
nor  the  labours  of  agriculture ;  the  mourn- 
ful dafhing  of  waves  along  the  friths  and 
lakes  that  interfe<^  the  country;  the  por- 
tentous 
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tentx>us  noifes  which  every  change  of  the 
.wind,  and  every  increafe  and  diminution  o£ 
the  waters,  is  apt  to  raiie,   in  a  lonely  re^ 
gion,  full  of  echoes,  and  rocks,  and  caverns  ; 
the  grotefque  and  ghaftly  appearance  of  fuch 
a  landfcape  by  the  light  of  the  moon :  •—  ob- 
jedls  like  thefe  diffufe  a  gloom  over  the  fan- 
cy, which  may  be  compatible  enough  with 
occaiional  and  focial  merriment,  but  cannot 
&il  to  tincture  the  thoughts   of  a  native  in 
the  hour  pf  filence  and  folitude.    If  thefe 
people,    notwithftanding   their    reformation 
in  religion,  and  more  frequent  intercourfe 
with  (Irangers,  do  Hill  retain  many  of  theii" 
old  fuperftitions,  we  need  not  doubt  but  in 
former  times  they  muft  have  been  much  more 
enflaved  to  the  horrors  of  imagination,  when 
befet  with  the  bugbears  of  Popery,  and  the 
darknefs  of  Paganifm.     Moft  of  their  fuper- 
ftitions are  of  a  melancholy  caft.     That  &- 
cond  Sights  wherewith  fome  of  them  are  ftill 
fuppofed  to  be  haunted,    is  coniidered  by 
themfelves  as  a  misfortune,   on  account  of 
the  many  dreadful  images  it  is  faid  to  ob- 
trude upon  the  fancy.     I  have  been  told^ 
tliat  tlie  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  Alpine 
regions  do  likewife  lay  claim  to  a  fort  of 
fecond   fight.      Nor  is   it  wonderful,    that 
perfons  of  lively  imagination,    immured  in 
deep  folitude,  and.  furrounded  with  the  ftu- 
pendous  fcenery  of  clouds,  precipices,    and 
torrents,    Ihould  dream,     even   when    they 
think  themfelves  awake,  of  thofe  few  flriking 

ideas 
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ideas  with  which  their  lonely  lives  are  diver- 
iified  ;  of  corpfes^  funeral  proceflions^  and 
other  obje<5ls  oF terror ;  or  of  marriages,  and 
the  arrival  of  flrangers,  and  fuch  like  mat- 
ters of  more  agreeable  curiofity  *.    Let  it  be 

obferved 


*  I  do  not  find  fufficient  evidence  for  the  reality  of 
fecond  fight y  or  at  leaft  of  what  is  commonly  underftood 
by  that   term«    A  treatife  on  the  fubjeA  was  publifh- 
ed  in  the  year  1762,   in  which  many  tales  were  told 
of  perfons^  whom  the  author  believed  to   have  been  fa- 
voured, or  haunted,  with  thefe  illuminations ;  but  moft 
of  the  tales  were  trifling  and  ridiculous  :  and  the  whole 
work  betrayed  on  the  part  of   the  compiler  Aich   ex- 
treme credulity,    as  could  not  fail    to  prejudice  many 
readers  againft  his  fyftem.  —  That  any  of  thefe  vifiona- 
ries  are  liable  to  be  fwayed  in  their  declarations  by  iini- 
fier  views,  I  wUl  not  fay ;  though  a  gentleman  of  cha* 
raAer  afiured  me,  that  one  of  them  offered  to  fell  him 
this  unaccountable  talent  for  half  a  crown.     But  this  I 
think  may  be  faid  with  confidence,  that  none  but  igno«- 
rant  people  pretend  to  be   gifted  in  this  way.     And  in 
them  it  may  be  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  iliort  fits 
of  fudden  fleep  or  drowfinefs  attended  with  lively  dreams, 
and  arifing  from  fome  bodily  diforder,  the  effe^  of  idle- 
nefs,  low  fpirits,  or  a  gloomy  imagination.     For  it  is  ad* 
mitted,  even  by  the  moft  credulous  highlanders,  that,  as 
knowledge  and  induftry  are  propagated  in  their  country, 
the  fecond  fight  difappears  in  proportion :  and  nobody 
ever  laid  claim  to  this  faculty,  who  was  much  employed 
in  the  intercourfe  of  focial  life.     Nor  is  it  at  all  extraor- 
dinary, that  one  fhould  have  the  appearance  of  being  a- 
wake,  and  fhould  even  think*  one's  felf  fo,  during  thefe 
fits  of  dozing ;    or  that  they  ihould  come  on  fuddenly, 
and  while  000  is  engaged  in  fome  bufinefs.     The  fame 
thing  happens  to  perfons  much  fatigued,  or  long  kept  a- 
wakC)  who  frequently  fall  aflecp  for  a  moment,  or  for 
a  longer  fpace,   while  they  are  ftanding,  or  walking,  or 
jriding  on  horfcback.     Add  but  a  lively  dream  to  this 
^  flumbcr 
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obferved  alio,  that  the  ancient  higUanders 
of  Scotland  had  hardly  any  other  way  of 

fupporting 

flumber,  and  (which  is  the  frequent  efieft  of  difeafe) 
ts^ke  a  way  the  conrcioufnefs  of  having  been  afleep ;  and 
a  fuperftitious  man,  who  is  always  hearing  and  believing 
tales  of  fecond  fight,  may  eafily  miftake  his  dream  for 
a  waking  vifion :  which  however  is  fi>on  forgotten  when 
no  fubiequent  occurrence  recals  it  to  his  memory  $  but 
which,  if  it  fhall  be  thought  to  refemble  any  future  e- 
vent^  exalts  the  poor  dreamer  into  a  highland  prophet. 
This  conceit  makes  him  more  feclufe  and  more  me- 
lancholy than  ever,  and  fo  feed^  his  difeafe^  and  mul- 
tiplies his  vifions ;  which»  if  they  are  not  diffipated  by 
bufinefs  or  fociety,  may  continue  to  haunt  him  as  long 
as  he  lives ;  and  which,  iu  their  progrefs  through  the 
neighbourhood,  receive  fome  new  tin&ure  of  the  mar* 
vellous  from  every  mouth  that  promotes  their  circula- 
tion. ■■  As  to  the  prophetical  xiature  of  thb  fecond* 
fight,  it  cannot  be  admitted  at  all.  That  the  Deity 
ihould  work  a  miracle^  in  order  to  give  intimation  of 
the  frivolous  things  that  thefe  tales  are  made  up  of,  th« 
arrival  of  a  ftranger,  the  nailing  of  a  coflin»  or  the  co- 
lour of  a  fuit  of  cloaths ;  and  that  thefe  intimations 
ihould  be  given  for  no  end,  and  to  thofe  perfons  only 
who  are  idle  and  folitary,  who  fpeak  Erfe,  or  who  Irve 
among  mountains  and  deferts»  -—  is  like  nothing  in  na- 
ture or  providence  that  we  (are  acquainted  with  ;  and 
muft  therefore,  unlefs  it  were  confirmed  by  faibfaAory 
proof,  (which  is  not  the  cafe),  be  rejected  as  abfurd  aild 
incredible.  The  vifions,  fuch  as  they  are,  may  reafon* 
ably  enough  be  afcribed  to  a  diftempered  fancy.  And 
that  in  them,  as  well  as  in  our  ordinary  dreams,  certsun 
appearances  fhould,  on  fome  rare  occafions,  refemble 
certain  events,  is  to  be  expected  iirom  the  laws  of 
chance ;  and  feems  to  have  in  it  nothing  more  marvel- 
lous or  fupernatural,  than  that  the  parrot,  who  deals  out 
his  fcurrihties  at  random,  fhould  fometimes  happen  to 
Oil^te  the  pailenger  by  his  right  appellation. 

Z  Bpt 
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fupportiug  themfelvcs,  than  by  hunting, 
fifliing^  or  war,  prpfeHIons  that  are  conti- 
nually expofed  to  fatal  accidents.  And  hence, 
jio  doubt,  additional  horrors  would  often 
haunt  their  folitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom 
overfhadow  the  imagination  even  of  the  har- 
dieft  native. 

But,  whatever  the  rC94er  ixiay  think  of  thefe  remarks^ 
pr  of  their  pertinency  to  the  prefent  fubjeA^  1  am  fure  I 
fhall  not  be  blamed  for  quoting,  from  a  poem  little 
kpown,  the  following  very  pifturefque  lines ;  which  may 
ffaow,  that  what  in  hiftory  or  philofophy  would  make 
but  an  awkward  figure,  may  fometime&  ha\e  a  charming 
cfieft  in  poetry^ 

E'er  fince  of  eld  the  haughty  Thanes  of  Roft 
(So  to  the  fifnple  fwiun  tradition  tells) 
Were  wpptp  with  clans  and  ready  vafials  thronged, 
f  o  wake  the  bounding  flag,  or  guilty  wolf  ^ 
There  oft  is  heard  at  mkinight,  or  at  noon, 
Seginnipg  ^int,  but  rifing  ftill  more  loud 
And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters  and  of  hounde. 
And  hornSj  hoarfe-winded,  blowing  far  and  keca.. 
Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies  j  the  gale 
Labours  wttii  wilder  fhrieks,  and  rifer  4ia 
Of  hot  purfuit ;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 
Mangled  by  tbrpttling  dogs }  the  fhouts  of  men,, 
And  hoofs  thick-beating  on  the  hollow  hill. 
Sudden,  the  grazing  heifer  iq  the  vale 
Starts  at.  the  tumult,  and  the  herdfmaa^s  ears 
Tingle  with  inward  dread.     Aghaft  he  eyes 
The  mountain's  height,  and  all  the  ridges  round  ^ 
Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  difcerns  : 
Nor  knows,  o'eraw'd  and  trembling  as  he  (lands. 
To  what,  or  whom,  be  owes  his  idle  fear. 
To  ghoil,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend ; 
But  wonders  ;  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds. 

Albania,  a  poem.    London,  1737,,  folio. 

VouII,  A  a  What 
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What  then  would  it  be  realonable  to  ex- 
pe6l  from  the  fanciful  tribe,  from  the  mu- 
ficians  and  poets,  of  fiich  a  region?.  Strains, 
expreflive  of  joy,  tranquillity,  or  the  fbfter 
paffions  ?  No  :  their  ftyle  mufl;  have  been 
better  fuited  to  their  circumftances.  And  fo 
we  find  in  fa<5l  that  their  muiic  is.  The 
wildeft  irregularity  appears  in  its  compofi-p 
tion  :  the  expreffion  is  warlike,  and  melan- 
choly, and  approaches  even  to  the  terrible. 
t And  that  their  poetry  is  almpft  uni- 
formly mournful,  and  their  views  of  nature 
dark  and  dreary,  will  be  allowed,  by  all 
who  admit  the  authenticity  of  Oflian  ;  and 
not  doubted  by  any  who  believe  thofe  frag- 
ments of  highland  poetry  to  be  genuine, 
which  many  old  people,  now  aHve,  of  that 
country,  remember  to  have  heard  in  their 
youth,  and  were  then  taught  to  refer  to  a 
pretty  high  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Scot- 
land prefent  a  very  different  profpedl.  Smooth 
and  lofty  hills  covered  with  verdure ;  cleaF 
ftreams  winding  through  long  and  beauti- 
ful vallies ;  trees  produced  withoutjculture, 
here  draggling  or  fingle,  and  there  croud- 
ing  into  little  groves  and  bowers;— vnth 
other  circumftances  peculiar  to  the  cjiftridls 
I  allude  to,,  render  them  fit  for  pafbirage, 
and  favourable  to  romantic  leifure  and  ten- 
der paffions.  Several  of  the  old  Scotch  fongs 
take  their  names  from  the  rivulets,  villages, 
and  hills,  adjoining  to  the  Tweed  neay  lyiel- 

rofe 
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rofe  * ;  a  region  diflinguifhed  by  maiiy 
charming  varieties  of  rural  fcenery,  and 
which,  whetHef  we  conlider  the  face  of  the 
Co\intry,  or  the  genius  of  the  people,  may 
jproperly  enough  be  termed  the  Arcadia  of 
Scotland.  And  all  thefe  fongs  are  fweetly 
and  powerfully  expreflive  of  love  and  ten- 
dernefs,  and  other  emotions  fuited  td  thie  tran-' 
quillity  of  pafloral  life. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  thefe  fongd 
were  compofed  by  David  Rizzio,  a  ihuficiaii 
from  Italy^  the  unfortunate  favourite  of  aL 
very  unfortunate  queen.  But  this  muft  be 
a  millake.  The  ftyle  of  the  Scotch  ihufic 
was  fixed  before  his  time ;  for  many  of  the 
beft  of  thefe  tunes  are  afcribed  by  tradi- 
tion to  a  moi^  remote  period.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  fiippofed,  that  he,  a  foreigner, 
and  in  the  latter  part  6f  his  life  a  man  of 
buiQnefs,  could  have  acquired  or  invented 
a  ftyle  of  rnufical  compofition  fo  different 
in  evdry  refpedl  from  that  to  which  he  had 
been  accuftomed  in  his  own  country.  Af^- 
lody  is  fo  much  the  charadleriftic  of  the 
Scotch  tunes,  that  I  doubt  whether  even 
bafles  were  fet  to  them  before  the  prefent 
century ;  whereas,  in  the  days  of  Rizzio, 
Harmony  was  the  fafhionable  ftudy  of  the  I- 
talian  compofers.      Paleftina    himfelf,    who 


^    Cdwdenktiowsy    Galafhieh,     Galawatcr,    Etterick 
banks,  Braes  of  Yarrow,  Buih  above  Traquair,  &c. 

A  a  2  flourifhed 
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flouriflied  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  who  has  obtained  the  high  title  of 
Father  of  Harmony,  is  by  a  gteat  mafter  * 
ranked  with  thofe  who  neglected  air,  and 
were  too  clofely  attached  to  counterpoint ; 
and  at  the  time  when  Rizzio  was  a  {Indent ' 
in  the  art,  Paleftina's  mull  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite mullc  in  Italy. Befides,  though 

the  ftyle  of  the  old  Scotch  melody  has  been 
well  imitated  by  Mr  Ofwald,  and  fbme  o- 
ther  natives,  I  do  not  find  that  any  foreigner 
has  ever  caught  the  true  fpirit  of  it.  Gemi- 
niani,  a  great  and  original  genius  in  this 
art,  and  a  profefled  admirer  of  the  Scotch 
fongs,  (fome  of  which  he  publifhed  with  ac-? 
companiments),  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  had 
,  blotted  many  a  quire  of  paper  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  in  attempting  to  compofe  a  fecond 
ftrain  to  that  fine  little  air  which  in  Scot- 
land is  known  by  the  naine  of  The  broom  of 

Qnvd(nknonv4. To  all  which  we  may  add, 

that  Taflbni,  the  author  of  La  Secchia  rapita^ 
fpeaks  of  this  mufic  as  well  efteemed  by 
the  Italians  of  his  time,  and  afcribes  the 
invention  of  it  to  James  King  of  Scotland : 
—  which  a  foreigner  might  naturally  do,  as 
4ll  the  Scotch  kings  of  that  name,  particu- 
larly the  firft,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were 
ikilled  both  in  mufic  and  poetry. 

But  though  I  admit  Taffbni's  teftimony 
as  a  proof,  that  the  Scotch  mufic  is  more 

*  Avifon  on  Muf.  Exprei&on^  p.  49.  51. 
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ancient  than  Rizzio,  I  do  not  think  him 
right  in  what  he  fays  of  its  inventor.  Nor 
can  I  acquiefce  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
give  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  the 
monks  of  Melroft.  I  rather  believe,  that 
it  took  its  rife  among  men  who  were  real 
fliepherds,  and  who  aftually  felt  the  fcnti- 
tnents  and  affe^ions,  whereof  it  is  fo  very 
expreffive,  Rizzio  may  have  been  one  of  the 
firft,  perhaps,  who  made  a  coUedlion  of  thefe 
longs ;  or  he  may  have  played  them  with 
more  delicate  touches  than  the  Scotch  mu* 
iicians  of  that  time ;  or  perhaps  corredled 
the  extravagance  of  certain  pafTages; — for 
one  is  ftruck  with  the  regularity  of  fome,  as 
l^ell  as  amufed  with  the  wildnefs  of  others  : 
-—and  in  all  or  any  of  thofe  cafes,  it  plight 
be  faid  with  truth,  that  the  Scotch  mufic  is 
tinder  obligations  to  him  :  —  but  that  this 
ftyle  of  paftoral  melody,  fo  unlike  the  Italian, 
^nd  in  every  refpeft  fo  peculiar,  fhould  have 
been  eftablilhed  or  invented  by  him,  is  in- 
credible ;  nay,  (if  it  were  worth  while  to 
aflert  any  thing  fo  pofitively  on  fuch  a  fub- 
jedt),  we  might  even  fay  impoffible. 

The  acknowledged  and  unequalled  excel- 
lence of  the  Italian  mufic,  is  one  of  thofe 
phenomena  of  a  National  Tafte,  that  may  in 
part  be  accounted  for.  Let  us  recoUedt  fome 
particulars  of  the  hiftory  of  that  period, 
when  this  mufic  began  to  recommend  itfelf 
to  general  notice. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  and  fome  of  his  imme- 
diate 
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diate  predeceilbrs^  had  many  great  vices,  and 
fome  virtues ;  and  we  at  this  day  feel  the 
;ood  effedls  of  botk  :  for  Providence  has 
^een  pleafed,  in  this  inflance,  as  in  many 
others,  to  bring  good  ovit  of  evil^  and  to  ac-* 
compliih  the  moft  glorious  purpofes  by  means 
that  feemed  to  have  an  oppofite  tendency^ 
The  profufion,  and:  other  more  fcandalous 
qualities  of  Leo,  were  iriftrumental  in  haften- 
ing  forward  the  Reformation :  to  his  liberali- 
ty and  love  of  art  we  owe  the  fineft  pidlures, 
the  fineft  mufical  compofitions,  and  fome  of 
the  fineft  poems  in  the  world. 

The  sixteenth  century  does  indeed  great 
honour  to  Italian  genius.  The  ambition  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  Julius  the  Second^ 
had  raifed  the  Papal  power  to  higher  emi- 
nence, and  fettled  it  on  a  firmer  foundation^ 
than  had  been  known  before  their  time* 
Leo,  therefore,  had  leifure  to  indulge  his 
love  of  luxury  and  of  art ;  and  the  Italians, 
under  his  adminiftration,  to  cultivate  the 
arts  and  fciences,  which  many  other  favour- 
able events  confpired  to  promote.  Printing 
had  been  lately  found  out:  the  taking  of 
Cbnfta^tinople  by  the  Turks  had  made  a 
difperfion  of  the  learned,  many  of  whonx 
took  refuge  in  Italy  :  Leo  found,  in  the 
treafures  accumulated  by  Julius  the  Second^ 
and  in  the  ample  revenues  of  the  pontificate^ 
the  means  both  of  generofity  and  of  de- 
bauchery :  and  when  the  Pope,  and  the 
houfes  of  Medici  and  Montefeltro,  had  fet  the 

£xample» 
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example,  it  became  the  fafhion  all  over  Italy; 
to  patronife  genius,  and  encourage  learning. 
The  firft  eflfbrts  of  a  literary  fpiric  appeared 
in  tranflating  the  Greek  authors  into  Latin ; 
a  tongue  which  every  fcholar  was  ambitious 
to  acquire,  and  in  which  many  elegant  com- 
pofitions,  both  verfe  and  profe,  were  pro- 
duced about  this  time  in  Italy.  Fracaftorius, 
Sanazarius,  Vida,  diftinguiftied  themfelves 
in  Latin  poetry ;  Bembo,  Cafa,  Manutius, 
Sigonius,  in  Latin  profe.  But  genius  fel- 
dom  difplays  itftlf  to  advantage  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  The  cultivation  of  the  Tofban  Ian- 
;uage,  fince.  the  time  of  Petrarcha,  who 
iouiilhed  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  period  we  fpeak  of,  had  been  too 
much  negledled  ;  but  was  now  refumed  with 
the  moft  defirable  fuccefs  ;  particularly  by 
Taflb  and  Ariofto,  who  carried  the  Italian 
poetry  to  its  higheft  perfedlon. 

The  other  fine  arts  were  no  lefs  fortunate 
in  the  hands  of  Raphael  and  Paleftina.  What 
Homer  was  in  poetry,  thefe  authors  wer^h 
painting  and  mufic.  Their  works  are  Hill 
jregarded  as  ftandards  of  good  tafte,  and 
models  for  Inaitation  :  and  though  improve- 
ment may  no  doubt  have  been  made  fince 
their  time,  in  fome  inferior  branches  of  their 
refpedlive  arts,  particularly  in  what  regards 
delicacy  of  manner ;  it  may  with  reafon  be 
doubted,  whether  in  grandeur  of  defign,  and 
ftrength  of  invention,  they  have  as  yet  been 
pxcelled  or  equalled. .  Greece  owed  much  of 

her 
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her  literary  glory  to  the  merit  of  her  ancient 
authors.  They  at  once  fixed  the  faihion  in 
the  feveral  kinds  of  writing ;  and  they  hap- 
pened to  fix  it  on  the  immoveable  bafis  of 
fimplicity  arid  nature.  Had  not  the  Italian 
xnufic  in  its  infant  (late  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  great  genius  like  PaleAina,  it  would  not 
have  arrived  at  maturity  fo  foon.  A  long 
fucceffion  of  inferior  compofers  might  have 
made  difcoveries  in  the  art,  but  could  not 
have  raifed  it  above  mediocrity  :  and  fuch 
people  are  not  of  influence  enough  to  render 
a  new  art  refpe<9;4ble  in  the  eyes,  either  of 
the  learned,  or  of  the  vulgar.  But  Paleftina 
made  his  art  an  obje(5i  of  admiration,  not 
only  to  his  own  country,  but  to  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  In  England  he  was  ftudied  axid 
imitated  by  Tallis,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  All  good  judges  were  iatisfiea, 
that  this  fyftem  of  harmony  was  founded 
on  right  principles  ;  and  that,  though  it 
might  perhaps  be  improved,  nothing  in  the 
art  could  be  a  real  improvement,  which  was 
contradicSlory  to  it. 

In  the  age  of  Leo,  a  genius  like  Paleftina 
Tana  have  been  diflinguiihed,  even  though 
the  art  he  profeiled  had  gratified  no  im- 
portant principle  of  the  hiunan  mind ;  but 
as  his  art  gratified  the  religious  principle,  ho 
could  not  fail,  in  thofe  days,  and  among 
Italians,  to  meet  with  the  higheft  encourage- 
ment. In  fadl,  mufic  fince  that  time  hasL 
been  cultivated  in  Italy  with  the  utmofl:  at- 
2  tentioA 
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tendon  and  fuccefi.  Scarlatti,  Corelli,  Ge- 
miniani.  Martini,  MarCello,  were  all  men  of 
extraordinary  abilities ;  and  any  one  of  them, 
in  the  circumftances  of  Paleftina,  might  per- 
haps have  been  as  eminent  as  he.  Need  wc 
Wonder,  then,  at  the  unequalled  excellence  of 
the  Italian  muiic  ? 

But  other  caufes  have  contributed  to  this 
cfFedl.  Nobody  who  under ftands  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  Italy,  will  deny^  that  the 
natives  have  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  perception 
in  regard  to  vocal  found.  This  delicacy  ap-» 
pears  in  the  fweetnefs  of  their  verfe,  in  the 
cadence  of  their  profe,  and  even  in  the  for- 
mation and  inflexion  of  their  words.  Whe- 
ther it  be  owin^  to  the  climate,  or  to  the 
influence  of  the  other  arts  j  whether  it  be  de- 
rived from  their  Gothic  anceftors,  or  from 
their  more  remote  forefathers  of  ancient 
Rome  ;  whether  it  be  the  efiedl  of  weak- 
nefs  or  of  foundnefs  in  the  vocal  and  audi- 
tory organs  of  the  people,  this  national  nice- 
nefe  of  ear  muft  be  confidered  as  one  caufe 
of  the  melody  both  of  their  fpeech  and  of 
their  mufic.  They  are  miflaken  who  think 
the  Italian  an  eflTeminate  language.  Soft  it  is 
indeed,  and  of  eafy  modulation,  but  fufcep- 
tible  withal  of  the  utmoft  dignity  of  found, 
as  well  as  of  elegant  arrangement  and  ner- 
vous phrafeology.  In  hiftory  and  oratory,  it 
may  boafl  of  many  excellent  models :  and 
its  poetry  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  every 
other  modern  nation,    except  the  Engliih. 

Vol.  II.  B  b  And 
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And  if  it  be  true,  that  all  mufic  is  origmally 
ibng,  the  moft  poetical  nation- would  feem 
to  have  the  faireft  chance  to  become  the 
znoil  muficaL  The  Italian  tongue,  in  ftrengtb 
and  variety  of  hafrmony,  is  not  fuperiory 
and  perhaps  not  equal,  ta  the  Englifh  ;  but, 
abounding  more  in  vowels  and  liquid  founds  y 
and  being  therefore  more  eafily  articulated, 
is  fitter  for  the  piirpofe&  of  mufic :  and  it 
defcrves  our  notice,*  that  poetical  numbers* 
were  brought  to  perfe<5lion  in  Italy  two  hun-^ 
dred  years  fooner  than  in  any  other  country 
of  modern  Europe. 


G  H  A  P.    VH. 
Of     Sympathy. 


AS  a  greit  part  of  the  pleafture  we  derive 
from  poetry  depends  on  our  Sympa^ 
thetic  Feelings,  the  philofophy  of  Sympathy 
ought  always  to  form  a  part  of  the,  fciencfe 
of  Criticifin.  On  this  fubje<fl,  therefore,  I 
beg  leave  to  ftibjoin  a  few  brief  remarks,  thac 
may  poflibiy  throw  light  on  fbme  of  the  fore* 
going,  as  well  as  fubfequent  reafonings. 

When  we  confider  the  condition  of  an^ 
other  perfbn,  cfpecially  if  it  feem  to  be 
f  leafurable  or  painful^  we-  are  apt  to  fancy 

ourfelves 
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.ourfelves  in  the  fame  condition,  and  to  feel 
in  fome  degree  the  pain  or  pleafure  that  vre 
think  we  fhould  feel  if  we  were  really  in  that 
condition.  Hence  the  good  of  others  be- 
comes in  fome  meafiire  our  good,  and  their 
jevil  our  evil ;  the  obvious  effe(5l  of  which 
is,  to  bind .  men  more  clofely  together  in 
fociety,  and  prompt  them  to  promote  the 
good,  and  relieve  the  difeefles,  of  one  ano^ 
ther.  Sympathy  with  diftrcfs  is  called  Com- 
paflion  <Br  Pity  :  Sympathy  with  happinefe 
has  no  particular  name  j  but,  when  ^xprelP- 
-ed  in  words  to  the  happy  peribn,  is  tenned 
CongratulatioB. 

We  fympathife,  in  fome  degree,  even 
with  things  inanimate.  To  lofe  a  (lafF  we 
have  long  worn,  to  fee  in  ruins  a  houfe  in 
which  we  have  long  lived,  may  affedl  us 
with  a  momentary  concern,  though  in  point 
of  value  the  iofs  be  nothing.  With  the 
dead  we  fympathife,  and  even  with  thofe 
circumftances  of  their  condition  whereof  we 
know  that  they  are  utterly  infeniible;  fuch 
as,  their  being  fhut  up  in  a  cold  and  fb- 
litary  grave,  excluded  from  the  light  of  the 
fun,  and  from  all^  the  pleafures  of  life,  and 
liable  in  a  few  years  to  be  forgotten  for  ever. 

• Towards  the  brute  creation  our  fympa- 

thy  is,  and  ought  to  be,  ftrong,  they  being 
percipient  creatures  like  ourfelves,  A  mer^ 
ciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  bead  ;  and  that 
perfon  would  be  deemed  melancholy  or 
hard-hearted,    who  fhould  fee  the  frifkii\g 

Bh  ^  lamb^ 
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lamb,  or  hear  the  chearful  fong  of  the  lark, 
or  obferve  the  tranfport  of  the  dog  when  he 
finds  the  mafter  he  had  loft,  without  any 
participation  of  their  joy.  There  are  few 
paflages  of  defcriptive  poetry  into  which  we 
enter  with  a  more  hearty  fellow-feeling, 
,  than  where  Virgil  and  Lucretius  paint  fb  ad-' 
mirably,  the  one  the  forrow  of  a  fteer  for 
the  lofs  of  his  fellow,  the  other  the  afilidlioa 

of  a   cow  deprived   of  her  calf*. —But 

our  fympathy  exerts  itfelf  moft  powerfully 
towards  our  fellow-men  :  and,  other  cir-* 
cumftances  being  equal,  is  ftronger  or  weak^ 
er,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  nearly 
conne(?led  with  us,  and  their  condition  more 
or  lefs  fimilar  to  our  own. 

We  often  fympathife  with  one  another, 
when  the  perfon  principally  concerned  has 
little  fenfe  of  either  good  or  evil.  We  blufti 
for  another's  ill-tbreeding,  even  when  we 
know  that  he  himfelf  is  not  aware  of  it. 
We  pity  a  madman,  though  we  believe  hitfl 
to  be  happy  in  his  phrenfy.  We  tremble 
for  a  .  mafon  itanding  on  a  high  .fcaffoW, 
though  we  know  that  cuftom  has  made  it 
quite  familiar  to  him.  It  gives  us  pain  to 
fee  another  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  tho 
we  be  fecure  ourfelves,  and  have  no  doubt 
of  his  circumlpedion.  In  thefe  cafes,  it 
would  feem,  that  our   fympathy  is   raifcd, 

*  Virgil,   Georg.  iii.  vcrf.  5  tp. }    Lucretius,   H.  vc".. 
355-      • 
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not  lb  much  by  our  refledling  on  what  o- 
thers  really  feel,  as  by  a  lively  conception 
of  what  they  would  feel  if  their  nature  were 
exadlly  fuch  as  ours ;  or  of  what  we  ourfelves 
fliould  feel,  if  we  were  in  their  condition, 
with  the  fame  fentiments  we  have  at.  pre- 
fent  *.  , 

Many  of  our  paffions  may  be  communi- 
cated and  ftrengthened  by  fympathy.  If 
we  go  into  a  ch  earful  company,  we  become 
chearful ;  if  into  a  mournful  one,  we  be^ 
come  fad.  The  prefence  of  a  great  multitude 
engaged  in  devotion,  tends  to  make  us  de** 
vout.  Cowards  have  behaved  valiantly,  when 
all  their  companions  were  valiant ;  and  th^ 
timidity  of  a  few  has  ftruck  a  panic  into  a 
whole  army. — '—We  are  not,  however, 
much  inclined  to  fympathife  with  violent 
anger,  jealoufy,  envy,  malevoleri^^,  and  o- 
ther  fanguinary  or  unnatural  paflions :  we 
rather  take  part  againft  them,  and  fympa- 
thife with  thofe  perfbns  who  are  in  danger 
from  them ;  becaufe  we  can  more  eafily  en-^ 
ter  into  their  diftrefs,  and  fuppofe  ourfelves 
in  their  condition.  But  indignation  at  vice, 
particularly  at  ingratitude,  cruelty,  treache- 
ry, and  the  like,  when  we  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  cafe,  awakens  in  us  a  moft  in- 
tenfe  fellow-feeling  :  and  the  fatisfadlion  we 
are  confcious  of,  when  fuch  crimes  are  ade^ 

♦  Sec  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  fcft  i. 
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^juately  puniftied,  though  fomcwhat  ftem 
arid  gloomy,  is  however  fincere,  and  by  no 
means  diihono arable  or  detrimental  to  our 
moral  nature ;  nor  at  all  inconfiftent  with 
that  pity,  which  the  fuSeringB  of  the  cri- 
minal extort  from  us,  when  wc  are  made  to 
conceive  them  in  a  lively  manner. 

Of  fympathy  all   men   a^e   not   equally 
fufceptible*     They  who  have  a  lively  imagi»- 
nation,  keen  feelings,   and  what  we  call  a 
tender  heart,  are  moft  fubje<5l  to  it.     Habits 
of  attention,  the  fludy  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  beft  performances  in  art, 
experience  of  adverfity,    the  love  \  of  virtue 
and  of  mankind,  teiui  greatly  to  cherifli  it; 
and  thofe  paflions  whereof  felf  is  the  objcdl, 
as   pride,    felf-conceit,    the   love  of  money, 
fenfuality,  envy,  vanity,  have  a  tendency  no 
lefs  pdwerful  to  dcftroy  it.     Nothing  renders 
a  man  more  amiable,  or  more  ufeful,  than 
a  difpofition  to  rejoice  with   them  that  rei- 
joice,  and   to  weep  with  thofe  that  weep; 
to  enter  heartily,  not  officjoufly,  into  the  con- 
cerns of  his    fellow- creatures  ;    to  comply 
with  the  innocent  humour  of  his  company, 
more  attentive  to  them  than  to  himfelf,  and 
to  avoid   every  occafion  of  giving  pain  or 
offence.     And .  nothing  but  downright  im-p- 
morality   is    more    dilkgreeable,    than    that 
perfon  is,  who  affeds  bluntnefs  of  manner^ 
apd  would  be  thought  at  all  times  to  fpeak 
all  that  he  thinks,  whether  people  take  it  v\rell 
pr  ill  i  or  than  thofe  pedants  are,  of  what- 

evcf 
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ever  profefiion,  (for  we  have  them  6f  all  proK 
feflioiis),  who,  without  minding  others,  or 
entering  into  their  tiews  of  things,  are  con-' 
tinually  obtruding  fhetnrfelves  upon  the  con- 
verfation,  and  their  own  concerns,  and  the 
fentimerits  and  language  peculiar  to  theii? 
own  trades  and  fraternities,  'this  behaviour^ 
though  under  die  nanae  of  ptainr-dealing  it 
Hiay  arrogate  a  fuperiority  to  artificial  rules, 
is  generally  the  efFedl  of  pride,  ignorance^ 
or  ftupidity,  or  rather  of  all  the  three  in  con- 
jundlion^  A  modeft  man,  who  fympathe*- 
tically  attends  t&  the  condition  and  fenti- 
merits of  others,  will  of  his  own  accord  maker 
thdfe  allowances  in  their  favour,  which  he 
wiihes  to  be  made  in  his  own ;  and  will  think 
it  as  much  his  duty  to  promote  thciar  happi- 
nefs,  as  he  thinks  it  theirs  to  prcmiote  liis. 
And  fuch  a  man  is  well  principled  in  equity, 
as  well  as  in  good-breeding :  and  though, 
frona  an  imperfea  knowledge  of  forms,  or 
from  his  having  had  but  few  opportunities 
to  put  them  in  pra<5lice,  his  manner  may 
not  be  fa  graceful,  or  fo  eafy,  as  could  be 
wiihed)  he  will  never  give  efience  to  any 
perfon  of  penetration  and  good*natare. 

With  feelings  which  we  do  not  approve, 
or  not  have  ei^perienced,  we  are  not  apt  to 
fympathift.  The  diftrefs  of  the  mifer  wheit 
his  hoard  is  (lolen,  of  the  fop  when  he  foils 
his  fine  jubilee  cloaths,  of  the  vaunting  cox- 
comb when  his  lies  are  detedled,  of  the  un-^ 
xutural  parent  when   his  daughter  efcapca 

with 
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with  a  defcrving  lover,  is  more  likely  to 
move  laughter  than  compaffion.  At  Spar- 
ta, every  father  had  the  privilege  of  cor- 
reeling  any  child;  he  who  had  experience 
of  paterqal  tenderiiefs  being  fuppofed  inca* 
pable  of  wounding  a  parent's  fenfibility  by 
\injuft  or  rigorous  chaftifement  When .  the 
Cardinal  of  Milan  would  expoftulate  with 
^he  Lady  Conftance  upon  her  violent  fbrroW 
•for  the  lofs  of  her  child,  fhe  anfwers,  but 
without  deigning  to  addreft  her  anfwer  to 
one  who  flie  knew  could  be  no  competent 
judge  of  her  cafe,    *'  He  f peaks  to  me  who 

^'  never  had  a  foa  *.*' The  Greeks  and 

Romans  were  as  eminent  for  pubUc  fpirit^ 
and  for  parental  afFedlion,  as  we ;  but,  for 
a  reafon  elfewhere  affigned  -f*,  knew  Uttle 
of  that  romantic  love  between  unmarried 
perfons,  which  modern  manners  and  novels 
have  a  tendency  to  inlpire.  Accordingly  the 
diftrefs  in  their  tragedies  often  arofe  from 
patriotifm,  and  from  the  conjugal  and  filial 
charities,  but  not  from  the  romantic  pai&on 
whereof  we  jiow  fpeak.  But  there  are  few 
Englilh  tragedies,  and  ftill  fewer  French, 
wherein  fome  love-affair  is  not  conneded 
with  the  plot.  This  always  raifes  our  fym- 
pathy ;  but  would  not  have  been  fo  interefb- 
ing  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  bccaufe  they 

*  King  John,  aft  3.  fccnc  3. 
t  Eflay  on  Laughter,  chap.  4, 

I  were 
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were  not  i^ch  acquainted  with  the  refine^ 
meats  of  this  paflion^ 

Synipathy,  as  the  means  of  conveying 
certain  feelings  from  one  bread  to  another, 
might  be  made  a  powerful  inftniment  of 
moral  difcipline,  if  poets,  and  other  writers 
of  fable^  were  careful  to  call  forth  our  fen- 
fibility  towards  thoie  emotions  only  that 
favour  Tirtue^ .  and  invigorate  the  human 
mind.  Fidlions,  that  breathe  the  fpirit  of 
patriotifin  or  valour ;  that  make  us  fympa-* 
thife  with  the  parental,  conjugal,  or  filial 
charities ;  that  recommend  misfortune  to  our 
pity,  or  cxpofe  crimes  to  our  abhorrence, 
may  certainly  be  ufeful  in  a  moral  view,  by  * 
cherijQiing  pailions,  that,  while  they  improve 
the  heart,  can  hardly  be  indulged,  to  excefs. 
But  thoft  dreadful  tales,  that  only  give 
anguifh  to  the  reader,  can  never  do  any 
good  :  they  fatigue,^  enervate,  and  over* 
whelm  the  foul :  and  when  the  calamities 
they  defcribe  are  made  to  fall  upon  the  in- 
nocent, our  moral  principles  are  in  fome 
danger  of  a  temporary  depravation  from  the 
perafal,  whatever  refemblance  the  fable  may 
be  fuppofed  to  bear  to  the  events  of  real  life: 
Some  late  authors  of  fidion  feem  to  have 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  them,  not  only 
to  touch  the  heart,  but  to  tear  it  in  pieces. 
They  heap  "  misfortune  on  misfortune^^ 
**  grief  on  grief,"  without  end,  and  without 
mercy :  which  difcompofes  the  reader  too 
much  to  give  him  either  pleafure  or  improvc- 

VoL.ll.  Cc  meat  J 
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ment ;  and  is  contrary  to  the  prafticc  of  the 
wifer  ancients,  whofe  moft  pathetic  fcenes 
■^ere  generally  fliort. 

It  is  faid,  that  at  the  firft  reprefentatioa 

of  the  Furies  of  Efchylus,  the  horror  of  the 

fpedacle  was  fo  great,  that  feveral  womea 

mifcarried  ;   which  was  indeed  pathos  with 

a  vengeance.     But  though  the  truth  of  that 

flory  ihould  be  queflioned,  it  admits  of  no 

doubt,  that  objedls  of  grief  and  horror  too 

much  enlarged  on  by  the  poet  or  novelift 

may  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  give  more 

pain  than   pleafure,    to  the    mind  of   dhe 

reader.     Surely  this  muft  be  contrary  to  the 

eflential  rules  of  art,    whether,  we  confider 

poetry  as  intended  to  pleafe  that  it  may  in^ 

ftrudt,  or  to  inftrudl  that  it  may  the  more 

effedually  pleafe.     And  fuppo^g  the  real 

evils  of  life  to  be  as  various  and  important 

as    is    commonly    believed,     we    mufl    b^ 

thought  to  confult   our  own  intereft  very 

abfurdly,    if  we  feek  to  torment  ourfelves 

with  imaginary  misfortune.      Horace  infi.- 

nuates,    that    the  ancient  Satiric  Drama  (a 

fort  of  burlefque  tragi-comedy)  was  contri-r 

ved  for  the  entertainment  of  the  more  dif!i- 

orderly  part  of  the  audience  * ;  and  our  cri-^ 

tics  ailure  us,  that  the  modern  farce  is  ad-^ 

drejQTed  to  the  upper  gallery,    where,    it  is 

fuppofed,  there  is  no  great  relifli  for  the  fub- 

Ijme  graces  of  the  Tragic  Mufe.     Yet  I  ber 

•     f  Hor.  Ar.  f  oct.  vcrf.  22 1. 

UCYC 
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Keve  thefb  little  pieces^  if  coniiftent  with  de- 
eency^  will  be  found  neither  unpleafant  nor 
unprofitable  even  to  the  mod  learned  fpec- 
tator.  A  man^  efpecially  if  advanced  id 
years,  would  not  chufe  to  go  home  with  that 
gloom  upon  his  mind  which  an  afie^fling  tra-^ 
gedy  is  intended  to  difiiife  :  and  if  the  play 
has  convefyed  any  found  inftrudtion,  there 
is  no  riik  of  its  being  diflipated  by  a  little  in- 
nocent mirth. 

Upon  the  fame  principle^  I  confefs,  that 
I  am  not  ofiended  With  thofe  comic  fcenes 
wherewith  our  great  Dramatic  Poet  has  oc*-^ 
cafionally  thought  proper  to  diverfify  his  tra- 
gedi^.  Such  a  licence  will  at  leaft  be  aP 
lowed  to  be  more  pardonable  ^  in  him,  than 
it  would  be  in  other  Tragic  poets.  They 
muft  make  their  way  to  the  hearty  as  an  ar- 
my does  to,  a  ftrong  fortification,  by  flow 
and  regular  approaches ;  becaufe  they  can- 
not, like  Shakefpeare,  take  it  at  once,  and 
by  ilorm.  In  their  pieces^  therefore,  a  mix- 
ture of  comedy  might  have  as  bad  an  eflPedl^ 
as  if  befiegers  were  to  retire  from  the  out- 
works they  had  gained,  and  leave  the  ene- 
my at  leifure  to  fortify  them  a  fecond  time^ 
But  Shakefpeare  penetrates  the  heart  by  a 
fingle  efibrt,  and  can  make  us  as  fad  in  the 
"preient  fcene,  as  if  we  had  not  been  merry 
in  the  former.  With  fuch  powers  as  he  pof- 
fefled  in  the  pathetic,  if  he  had  made  his 
tragedies  uniformly  mournful  or  terrible  frota 
beginning  to  end,    no  p^rfon  of  fenfibility 

G  c  a  would 
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would  hate  been  abfe  to  fupport  the  repre- 

fentation. As  to  the  probability  of  tKele 

mixed  compofitions,  it  admits  of  no  dcmbt. 
Nature  every  where  prefents  a  fimilar  mix- 
ture of  tragedy  and  comedy,  of  joy  and 
forrow,  of  laughter  and  fblemnity,  in  the 
common  affairs  -of  life.  The  fervants  of  a 
court  know  little  of  what  pafles  among  prin- 
ces and  (latefmen,  and  may  therefore,  like 
the  porter  in  Macbeth,  be  very  jocular  when 
their  fuperioris .  aTe  in  deep  diflrefs.  The 
death  of  a  favourite- child  is  a  great  afflidlion 
to  parents  and  friends ;  but  the  man  who 
digs  the  ^ave  may,  like  Goodman  Delver 
in  Hamlet,  be  vefty  chearful  while  he  is 
going  about  his  work.  A  confpiracy  may 
be  dangerous ;  but  the  conftabk  who  ap- 
prehends the  tra:itors  may,  like  Dogberry, 
be  a  ludicrous  character,  and  his  very  ab* 
iiirdities  may  be  inilrumental  in  bringing 
the  pfot  to  light,  as  well  as  in  delaying  or 
haftcning  forward  the  difcovery.  ■  ■  I  grant, 
that  com  portions,  like  thcfe  1  would  now 
apologize  for,  cannot  properly  be  called  ei- 
ther tragedies  or  Comedies  :  but  the  name 
is  of  no  confequence ;  let  them  be  called 
Plays  :  and  if  in  them  nature  is  imitated  in 
fuch  a  way  as  to  give  pleafure  and  inftruc- 
tion,  they  are  as  well  entitled  to  the  dend- 
piination  of  Dramatic  Poems ^  as  any  thing  in 

Sophocles,    Racine,   or  Voltaire. But  to 

return : 

Love  is  another  "  tyrant  of  the  throbbing 

"  breaft," 
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**  bread/*  of  whom  they  who  wilh  to  fee 
the  ftage  transformed  into  a  fchool  of  vir- 
tue, complain,  that  his  influence  in  the 
modern  drama  i^  too  deipotical.  Love,  kept 
within  due  bounds,  is  no  doubt,  as  the 
long  fays,  ^'  a  gentk  and  a  g^enerous  paf- 
*'  fion  ;"  but  no  other  paflion  has  lb  ftrong 
a  tendency  to  tranfgrefs  the  due  bounds  : 
and  the  frequent  contemplation  of  its  ya^ 
rious  ardours  and  agonies,  as  exhibited  in 
plays  and  novels,  can  fcarce  fail  to  ^enervate 
the  mind,  and  to  raife  emotions  and  iym- 
pathies  unfriendly  to  innocence.  And  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  fables  in  which  there  is  nei- 
ther love  nor  gallantry,^  may  be  made  high- 
ly interefting  even  to  the  fancy  and  afiec- 
tions  of  a  modern  reader.  This  appears, 
not  only  £rom  the  writings  of  Shakefpeare, 
and  other  great  authors,  but  from  the  Pi/- 
grim^s  Progrefs  of  Bunyan,  and  the  hiftory 
of  Robinibn  Crufoe  r  than  which  laft,  there 
is  not  perhaps  in  any  language  a  more  in- 
terefting narrative  ;  or  a  tale  better  con- 
trived for  communicating  to  the  reader  a 
lively  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  mecha- 
nic arts,  of  the  fweets  of  fbcial  life,  and  of 
the  dignity  of  independence. 


PART 
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Of    the   Language    of    Foe-- 

TRY. 


-  t  •  ■  « 

HAVING  finifhed  what  I  intended  to  fay 
on  the  general  nature  of  Poetry,  as 
an  Imitative  Art,  I  proceed  to  con- 
fider  the  instrument  which  it  employs  in 
its  imitations }  or,  in  other  words,  to  explain 
the  General  Nature  of  Poetic  Language. 
For  language  is  the  poet^s  inftrument  of  i-^ 
mitation,  as  found  is  the  mufician's,  and  co^ 
Jour  the  painter's.  My  conclufions  on  this 
part  of  the  fubjedl  will  be  found  to  terminate 
in  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

Words  in  Poetry  are  chofen,  firft,  for  their 
fenfe;  and,  fecondly,  for  their  found.  That 
the  firft  of  thefe  grounds  of  choice  is  the 
more  excellent,  nobody  can  deny.  He  who 
in  literafy  matters  prefers  found  to  fenfe,  is 
a  fool.  Yet  found  is  to  be  attended  to,  even 
in  profe;   and  in  verie  demands  particular 

attention^ 
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attention.  I  (hall  confider  Poetical  Language, 
firft,   as  SIGNIFICANT ;    and,  fecondly,   as 

$ySGPPTIBL£   OF    HARMONY, 


CHAP.       I. 

Of  Poetical  Language,  confidered  as 
fignificant, 

IF,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  Poetry 
be  imitative  of  Nature,  poetical  fidtions 
of  real  events,  poetical  images  of  real  a[>- 
pearances  in  the  vifible  creation,  and  poetical 
perfbnages  of  real  human  charadlers ;  it 
would  feem  to  follow,  that  the  language  of 
Poetry  muft  be  an  imitation  of  tht  language 
of  Nature.  For  nothing  but  what  is  fuppofed 
to  be  natural  can  pleafe ;  and  language,  as 
well  as  fable,  imagery,  a»d  moral  defcrip- 

tion,  may  difpleafe,  by  being  unnaturaL 

What  then  is  meant  by  Natural  Language  ? 
TThis  comes  to  be  our  firft  inquiry. 


SECT, 
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SECT.        I. 

Jn  idea  of  Natural  Language. 


nPHE  term  Natural  Language  has  fbmetiines 
•*•  bcea  ufed  by  pldlofophers  to  denote 
thofe  tones  of  the  human  voices  attitudes  of 
the  body,  and  configurations  of  the  features, 
which,  being  naturally  exprcffive  of  certain 
emotions  of  the  foul,  are  univerfal  aniong 
mankind,  and  every  where  underftood. 
Thus  anger,  fear,  pity,  adoration,  joy,  con- 
tempt, and  almoft  every  other  paflioil,  has 
a  look,  attitude,  and  tone  of  voice,  peculiar 
to  itfelf ;  which  would  feem  to  be  ^e  effedl, 
not  of  men  imitating  one  another,  but  (^  the 
foul  operating  upon  the  body;  and  which, 
when  well  exprefled  in  a  picture  or  (latue,  or 
when  it  appears  in  human  behaviour,  is  im- 
derftood  by  all  mankind,  as  the  external  iign 
of  that  paflion  which  it  is  for  the  mofl  part 
obferved  to  accompany.  In  this  acceptation, 
natural  language  is  contradiilinguifiied  to 
thofe  articulate  voices  to  which  the  name 
of  fpeech  has  been  appropriated ;  and  which 
are  alio  universal  among  mankind,  though 
different  in  different  nations ;  but  derive  all 
their  meaning  from  human  compact  and 
artifice^  and  are  not  underllood  except  by 
2  thofe 
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thofe  who  have  been  inflrudled  in  the  ufc 
of  them.-— But  in  this  inquiry  the  term  Na-* 
tural  Language  denotes  that  ufe  of  fpeech,  or 
of  artificial  language^  which  is  fuitable  to 
the  fpeaker  and  to  the  occafion.  "  Proper 
**  words  in  proper  places,"  is  Swift's  defi- 
nition of  a  good  ftyle ;  and  may  with  equal 
propriety,  ferve  for  a  definition  of  that  ftyle, 
or  mode  of  language,  which  is  here  called 
Natural^  in  contradiftindlion,  not  to  artificial 
(itfelf  being  artificial)  but  to  unnatural;  and 
which  it  is  the  poet's  bufineis  to  imitate.  I 
iay,  to  imitate :  for  as  poets  (for  a  reafon  al-* 
ready  given)  copy  nature,  not  as  it  is,  but  in 
that  ftate  of  perfedlion,  wherein,  confiftent- 
ly  with  verifimilitude,  and  with  the  genius  of 
their  work,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  ;  and 
are  therefore  faid  to  imitate  nature,  that  is, 
to  give  a  view  of  nature  fimilar  to,  but  fome- 
what  difierent  from  the  reality:  —  fo,  in 
forming  poetical  language,  they  muft  take 
for  their  model  human  fpeech,  not  in  that; 
imperfedl  ftate  wherein  it  is  ufe'd  on  the  com- 
mon occafions  of  life,  but  in  that  ftate  of  per- 
fedion,  whereof,  confiftently  with  verifimili-- 
tude,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufceptible. 

But,  as  we  cannot  eftimate  the  perfedlioa 
or  imperfection  of  poetical  imagery,  till  we 
know  the  natural  appearance  of  the  thing 
defcribed ;  fo  neither  can  we  judge  of  this 
perfedlion  of  human  fpeech,  till  we  have 
formed  fome  idea  of  that  quality  of  language 
which   we    exprcfs  by   the    epithet  naturaL 

Vol..  IL  D  d  That 
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That  fbme  modes  of  language  are  more  na-? 
tural  than  others,  and  diat  one  mode  ma^ 
be  natural  at  one  time  which  at  anotlier 
would  be  unnatural,  muft  be  evident  even  to 
thofe  who  never  ftudied  criticiftn.  Would 
fpft  words,  for  example,  be  natural  in  the 
mouth  of  a  very  angry  man  ?  or  do  eveii 
the  vulgar  expedl  bluftering  expreffions  from 
him  who  melts  with  pity,  or  love,  or  ibr- 
row  ?  Between  groans  and  pain,  tears  and 
grief,  laughter  and  jocularity,  trembling  and 
fear,  the  conne<flion  is  not  more  natural, 
than  between  certain  fentiments  of  the  human 
mind  and  certain  modifications  of  human 
language. 

Natural  language  and  good  language  are 
not  the  fame :  and  Swift's  definition,  which 
is  equally  applicable  to  both,  will  not  per- 
haps be  found  to  exprefs  adequately  the  cha- 
KwSleriflic  of  either.  The  qualities  of  good 
language  are  perfpicuity,  fimplicity,  elegance, 
energy,  and  harmony,  But  language  may 
pofTefs  all  thefe  qualities,  and  yet  not  be  na- 
tural. Would  the  Anacreontic  or  Ovidian 
fimplicity  be  natural  in  the  mouth  of  Achilles 
upbraiding  Agamemnon  with  his  tyranny 
and  injuftice ;  or  of  Lear  defying  the  tcm- 
peftuous  elements,  and  imprecating  perdi- 
tion upon  his  daughters  ?  Would  that  per- 
fpicuity which  we  juftly  admire  in  Gate's 
foliloquy*,  be  accounted  natural  in  Ham- 

f  It  muft  be  fq.    Plato,  thou  rcafon'ft  well,  &c* 

let's 
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lety*j  by  thofe  who  know,  that  the  former 
is  iiippofed  to  fpeak  with  the  rationality  of 
a.  philofopher^  and  the  latter  with  the  agita- 
tion of  a  young  man  tortured  to  madnefs  with 
ibrrow^  and  love,  difappointment,  and  re^ 
venge  ?  Would  language  fo  magnificent  as 
that  in  which  the  fublime  Othello  fpeaks  of 
the  pomps  and  honours  of  war^  be  natural 
in  the  mouth  of  the  foft,  the  humble,  the 
broken-hearted  Defdemona  bewailing  her  un"* 
happy  fate  ?  Or  would  the  fonorous  har-^ 
mony  of  the  Dithyrambic  fong,  or  Epic  poem, 
fuit  the  fimphcity  of  ihepherds,  contending 
in  alternate  verfe,  and  praifing  their  mi- 
fbrefTes,  putting  forth  riddles,  or  making  re-^ 
marks  upon  the  weather  ?  -^  Yet  languages 
muft  always  be  fo  far  iimple  as  to  have  no 
fuperfluous  decoration ;  fo  far  perfpicuous^ 
as  to  let  us  fee  clearly  what  is  meant }  and  fo 
far  elegant,  as  to  give  no  ground  to  fufpe^ 
the  author  of  ignorance,  or  want  of  tafte. 

Good  language  is  determinate  and  ab- 
iblute«  We  know  it  where-cver  we  xneet  with 
it ;  we  may  learn  to  (peak  and  write  it  from, 
books  alone.  Whether  pronouneed  by  a 
clown  or  a  hero^  a  wife  man  or  an  idiot^ 
language  is  dill  good  if  it  be  according  to 
rule.  But  natural  language  is  fbmething  not 
abfolute  but  relative ;  and  can  be  eftimated 
by  thofe  only,  who  have  ftudied  men  as  well 

*  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  &c. 
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as  books  *  and  who  attend  to  the  real  or 
fuppofed  charafter  of  the  fpeaker,  as  well 
as  to  the  import  of  whkt  is  fpoken. 

There  are  feveral  particulars  relatiflg  to  the 
fpeaker  which  we  muft  attend  to,  before  we 
can  judge  whether  his  expreffion  be  natu- 
ral.—  It  is  obvious,  that  his  temper  muft  be 
taken  into  the  account.  From  the  fiery  and 
paflionate  we  expe<3:  one  fort  of  language^ 
from  the  calm  and  moderate  another.  That 
impetuofity  which  is  natural  in  Achilles, 
would  in  Sarpedon  or  Ulyfles  be  quite  the 
contrary  ;  as  the  mellifluent  copioufnefs  of 
'  Neftor  would  ill  become  the  blunt  rufticity 
of  Ajax.  Thofe  diverfities  of  temper,  which 
make  men  thiak  differently  on  the  fame  oc- 
cafion,  will  alfo  make  them  fpeak  the  fame 
thoughts  in  a  diflferen?  manner.  And  as  the 
temper  of  the  fame  man  is  not  always  uni- 
form, but  is  varioufly  affedled  by  youth  and 
old  age,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  temporary 
paflions ;  fb  neither  will  that  ftyle  which 
is  moft  natural  to  him  be  always  uniform, 
hut  may  be  energetic  or  languid,  abrupt  or 
equable,  figurative  or  plain,  according  to  the 
paflions  or  fentiments  that  may  happen  to 
predominate  in  his  mind.  And  hence,  to 
judge  whether  his  language  be  natural,  we 
muft  attend,  not  only  to  the  habitual  temper, 
but  alfo  to  the  prefent  pajftonsy  and  even  to 
the  ^^^  of' the  fpeaker.  —  Nor  fliould  we  o- 
verlook  his  intelleflual  peculiarities.  If  his 
thoughts  be  confufed  or  indiftindl,  his  ftyle 

muft 
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muft  be  immethodical  and  obfcure ;  if  the 
former  be  much  divcrfified,  the  latter  will  be 
equally  copious. — The  external  circumficmces 
of  the  fpeaker^  his  rank  and  fortune,  his 
education  and  company,  particularly  the  two 
laft,  have  no  little  influence  in  chara6lerifing 
his  ftyle.  A  clown  and  a  tliah  of  learning,  a 
pedantic  and  a  polite  (cholar,  a  huibandman 
and  a  foldier,  a  mechanic  and  a  feaman,  re^ 
citing  the  fame  narrative,  will,  each  of  them, 
adopt  a  peculiar  mode  of  expreflion,  fuitable 
to  the  ideas  that  occupy  his  mind,  and  to  the 
language  he  has  been  accuflomed  to  fpeak 
and  hear :  and  if  a  poet,  who  had  occaflon 
to  introduce  thefe  charadlers  in  a  comedy, 
were  to  give  the  fame  uniform  colour  of 
language  to  them  all,  the  ftyle  of  tha\  co- 
medy, however  elegant,  would  be  unnatural. 
— Our  language  is  alfb  affedled  by  the. very 
thoughts  we  utter.  When  thefe  are  lofty  or 
groveling,  there  is  a  correfpondent  eleva- 
tion or  meannefs  in  the  language.  The  ftyle 
of  a  great  man  is  generally  fimple,  but  fel- 
dom  fails  to  partake  of  the  dignity  and  e- 
nergy  of  his  fentiments.  In  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  corruption  of  literature  was  a 
confequence  of  the  corruption  of  manners  ; 
and  the  manly  fimplicity  of  the  old  writers 
difappeared,  as  the  nation  became  effeminate 
and  fervile.     Horace  and  Longinus  *  fcruple 

•  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  323.  —  332-    Longinus,  feft. 
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tiot  to  afcribe  the  decline  of  eloquence,  in 
their  days,  to  a  littieneis  of  mind,  the  effefl 
of  avarice  and  luxury ^     The  words  of  Lon-* 
ginus  arc  remarkable.     "  The  truly  eloquent 
^'  (fays  he)  muft  poflefs  an  exalted  and  noble 
^^  mind ;  for  it  is  not  poflible  for  diofe  who 
^*  have  all  their  lives  been  employed  in  fer--* 
^^  vile  purfuits,  to  produce  any  thing  worthy 
^^  of  immortal  renown  or  general  admira- 
^  tion."     In  facSl,  our  words  not  only  are' 
the  figns,    but  may  be  confidered  as  die 
pidlures  of  our  thoughts.    The  fame  glow 
or  faintnefs  of   colouring,    the  fame  con«< 
fiftency  or  incoherence^  the  fame  proportions 
of  great  and  little,  the  fame  degrees  of  ele« 
vation,  the  fame  light  and  fhade,  that  dii^ 
tinguifh  the  one,  will  be  found  to  charac* 
terife  the  other :  and  from  fiich  a  charai^CF 
as  Achilles  or  Othello  we  as  naturally  ex- 
pedt  a  bold,  nervous,  and  animated  phrafe- 
ology,  as  a  manly  voice  and  commanding 
gefture. — It  is  hardly  neceflkry  to  add,  that 
flyle,  in  order  to  be  natural,  mufk  be  adapted 
to  the  Jex  and  to  the  nation  of  the  fpeaker. 
Thefe  circutnflances  give  a  peculiarity  to  hu- 
man thought,  and  mufl  therefore  diverfify 
the  modes  of  human  language.    I  vrill  not 
fay,  as  fome  have  done,  that  a  lady  is  al- 
ways difUnguifhable  by  her  ftyle*  and  hand- 
writing, as  well  as  by  her  voice,  and  feature } 
but  I   believe  it  may  be  truly  faid,    that 
female  converfation,   even  when  learned  or 
philofophical,  has,  for  the  moft  part,  an  eafe 

and 
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and  a  delicacy^  which  the  greateft  mafters 
ef  language  would  find  it  difficult  to  imi-^ 
tate.  The  ftyle  that  Shakefpeare  has  given  to 
Juliet's  nurfe,  Mrs  Quickly,  Defdemona,  or 
KLathaiine,  would  not  fuit  any  male  ;  nor 
the  phrafeology  of  Dogberry  or  Petmchio, 
Piflol  or  Falftaff,  any  female  character.  Na*- 
tional  peculiarities  are  alfo  to  be  attended  to 
by  thofe  who  (ludy  natural  language  in  its 
full  extent.  We  fliould  expedt  a  copious  and 
flowery  ftyle  from  an  Afiatic  monarch,  and 
a  concife  and  figurative  expreflion  from  an 
American  chief.  A  French  marquis,  and  a 
country.gentleman  of  England,  would  not 
life  the  fame  phrafes  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  even 
though  they  were  fpeaking  the  fame  language 
with  equal  fluency.  And  a  valet^de-chambre 
newly  imported  from  Paris,  or  a  Scotch  foot-* 
man  who  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Edin- 
burgh, appearing  in  an  Englilh  comedy, 
would  be  cenfured  as  an  unnatural  cha-^ 
radler,  if  the  poet  were  to  make  him  fpeak 
pure  Englifh. 

May  we  not  infer,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  ^^  Language  is  then  according  to 
^*  nature,  when  it  is  fiiitable  to  the  fuppofed 
**  condition  of  the  fpeaker  ?" — meaning  by 
the  word  condition^  not  only  the  outward 
circumftances  of  fortune^  rank^  employment^ 
fexy  age^  and  nation^  but  alfo  the  internal 
temperature  of  the  underjianding  and  pajftmis^ 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  thoughts 
fhat  may  happen  to  occupy  the  mind.  Ho- 
race 
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race  feems  to  have  had  this  in  view,  when 
he  faidy  that  ^^  if  what  is  fppken  on  the  ftage 
**  Ihall  be  unfuitable  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
^^  fpeaker,  both  the  learned  and  unlearned 
•*  part  of  the  audience  will  be  fenfible  of  the 
**  impropriety:  —  For  that  it  is  of  great 
"  importance  to  the  poet  to  confider,  whe^ 
^^  ther  the  perfon  fpeaking  be  a  flave  or  a 
^^  hero;  a  man  of  mature  age,  or  warm 
*'  with  the  paffions  of  youth  j  aladyofranl^ 
^*  or  a  bufUing  nurfe ;  a  luxurious  AfTyrian, 
^'  or  a  cruel  native  of  Colchis  ;  a  mercantile 
^^  traveller,  or  a  ftationary  huibandman  \ 
**  an  acute  Argive,  or  a  dull  Beotian  *." 

But  Horace's  remark,  it  may  be  iaid,  re-* 
fers  more  immediately  to  the  ftyle  of  the 
drama;  whereas  we  would  extend  it  to  poe-* 
try,  and  even  to  compofition,  in  general^ 
And  it  may  be  thought,  that  in  thofe  wri« 
tings  wherein  the  imitation  of  human  life  is 
lefe  perfect,  as  in  the  Epic  poem,  or  where- 
in the  (lyle  is  uniformly  elevated  and  pure, 
as  in  Hiftory  and  Tragedy,  this  rule  of  lan- 
guage is  not  attended  to.  In  what  refpe<^ 
for  example,  can  the  ftyle  of  Livy  or  Homer 
be  faid  to  be  fuitable  to  the  condition  of 
the  fpeaker  ?  Have  we  not,  in  each  author^ 
a  great  variety  of  fpecches,  afcribed  to  men 
of  different  nations,  ranks,  and  charadlers; 
who  are  all,  notwithftanding,  made  to  utter 
a  language,  that  is  not  only  grammatical, 

*  tJor  At.  Poet.  verf.  112. 
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but  elegant  iand  harmonious  ?  Yet  no  reader 
is  offended  j  and  no  critic  ever  faid,  that 
the  ftyle  of  Homei*  or  Livy  is  unnatural. 

The  objedtion  is  plaufible.  But  a  right 
examination  of  it  will  be  found  not  to  weak- 
en, but  to  confirm  and  illuftrate  the  prefent 
dodlrine.  I  fay,  then,  that  language  is  na- 
tural, when  it  is  fuitcd  to  the  fuppofed  con- 
dition and  circumftances  of  the  fpeaker. — » 
Now,  in  hiftofy,  the  fpeaker  is  no  other  than 
the  hiftorian  himfelf ;  who  claims  the  privi- 
lege of  telling  his  tale  in  his  own  way ;  and 
of  expreffing  the  thoughts  of  other  men, 
where  he  has  occafion  to  record  them,  in  his 
own  language^  All  this  we  muft  allow  to  be 
natural,  if  we  fuppofe  hitn  to  be  ferious. 
For  every  man,  who  fpeaks  without  affedla- 
tion,  has  a  ilyle  and  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himfelf.  A  perfon  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence, recapitulating  on  any  folemn  occa- 
fion the  fpeech  of  a  clown,  would  not  be 
thought  in  earnefl  if  he  did  not  exprefs  him- 
felf with  his  wonted  propriety*  It  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps  he  would  find  it  impoflible, 
to  imitate  the  hefitation,  barbarifms,  and 
broad  accent,  of  the  poor  man;  add  if  he 
were  to  do  fo,  he  would  aflfront  his  audience, 
and,  inflead  of  being  thought  a  natural 
fpeaker,  or  capable  of  conducting  important 
bufinefs,  would  prove  himfelf  a  mere  buf- 
foon. Now  an  hiftorian  is  a  pcrfbn  who  af^ 
fumes  a  charadler  of  great  dignity,  and  ad- 
dreflfes  himfelf  to  a  moft  rcfpc(^able  audi- 

VoL.  II.  E  e  cncc. 
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ence.  He  undertakes  to  communicate  infor- 
mation,  not  to  his  equals  only  or  inferiors, 
but  to  the  greateft,  and  mod  learned  men 
.  upon  earth.  He  wifhes  them  to  liften  to  him, 
and  to  liften  with  pleafure,  to  believe  his 
teftimony,  and  treafure  up  his  fayings  as 
leiTons  of  wifdom,  to  diredl  them  in  the  con- 
dudl  of  life,  and  in  the  government  of  king- 
doms. In  fb  awful  a,  prefence,  and  with 
views  fb  elevated,  what  flyle  is  it  natural 
for  him  to  aflume  ?  A  flyle  uniformly  fcrious, 
and  elegant,  clear,  orderly,  and  emphatica), 
fet  off  with  modefl  ornaments  to  render  it 
;pleafing,  yet  plain  and  £mple,  and  fuch  as 
•becomes  a  man  whofe  chief  concern  it  is  to 
know  and  deliver  the  truth.  The  moralift 
and  the  preacher  are  in  fimilar  circumflances, 
and  will  naturally  adopt  a  fimilar  flyle :  only 
a  more  fublime  and  more  pathetic  energy, 
and  language  flill  plainer  than  that  of  the 
hiftorian,  though  not  lefs  pure,  will  with 
reafon  be  expe<5led  from  thofe,  who  pro- 
nounce the  didlates  of  divine  wifdom,  and 
profefs  to  inflrudl  the  meanefl,  as  well  as 
the  greatefl  of  mankind,  in  matters  of  ever- 
lafling  importance. 

.  When  a  man,  for  the  public  amufement, 
aflumes  any  charadler,  it  is  not  necefTary, 
nor  poflible,  for  him  to  impofe  upon  us  fb 
far  as  to  make  us  believe  him  to  be  the  very 
pprfon  he  reprefents  :  but  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  his  behaviour  fhall  not  belie  his 
pretenfions  in  any  thing  material.     With  all 

his 
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his  powers  of  incantation,  Garrick  himfelf 
will  never  be  able  to  charm  us  into  a  be- 
lief, that  he  is  realty  Macbeth  :  all  that  can 
be  done  he  does  ;  he  fpeaks  and  adls  juft  as 
if  he  were  that  perfbn :  and  this  is  all  that 
the  public  requires  of  him.  Were  he  to  fall 
fliort,  —  or  rather  (for  we  need  not  fuppofe 
what  will  never  happen)— were  any  other 
tragedian  to  fall  fliort  of  our  expectations; 
and  plead,  by  way  of  excule,  that  truly  he 
was  neither  a  king  nor  a  traitor,  neither  an 
ambitious  nor  a  valiant  man,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  adling  as  be- 
comes one ;  we  fliould  more  eafily  pardon 
the  fault,  than  the  apology . —^  Now  it  is 
very  true,  that  an  Epic  poet  is  no  more  in- 
fpired  than  any  other  writer,  and  perhaps 
was  never  ferioufly  beUeved  to  be  fo.  But  as 
he  lays  claim  to  infpiration ;  and  before  the 
whole  world  profeffes  to  difplay  the  moft  in- 
terefting  and  moft  marvellous  events,  to  be 
particularly  informed  in  regard  to  the 
thoughts  as  well  as  adlions  of  men,  and  to 
know  the  afiairs  of  invifible  beings  and  the 
economy  of  unfeen  worlds ;  we  have  a  right 
to  expedl  from  him  a  language  as  much  ele* 
vated  above  that  of  hiftory  and  philofophy, 
as  his  aflumed  character  and  pretcnfions  are 
higher  than  thofe  of  the  hiftorian  and  philo^ 
fopher.  From  fuch  a  man,  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
vefted  with  fuch  a  chara<fter,  we  have  in- 
deed a  right  to  require  every  poOible  perfec- 
tion of  human  thought  and  language.     And 
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therefore,  if  he  were  to  introduce  mean  per- 
fons  talking  in  their  own  dialedl,  it  would 
be  as  unnapiral,  as  if  a  great  orator,  on  the 
mod  folema  bccaiion,  were  to  lifp  and 
prattle  like  a  child ;  or  a  hero  to  addrefs 
nis  vidlorious  army  in  the  jargon  of  a  gypfy 
or  pickpocket. 

In  the  Epopee,  the  Mufe,  or  rather  the 
Poet,  is  fuppoied  to  fpeak  from  beginning 
to  end ;  the  incidental  orations  afcribed  to 
Therfites  or  Neftor,  to  Ulyflcs  or  Polypheme, 
to  Afcanius  or  Eneas,  to  Satan  or  Raphael^ 
not  being  delivered,  as  in  tragedy,  by  the 
feveral  fpeakers  in  their  own  perfons,  but  rc- 
hearfed  by  the  poet  in  the  way  of  narrative, 
Thefe  prations,  therefore,  muft  not  only  be 
adapted  to  the  chara(Aers  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  are  afcribed,  and  to  the  occafion  upon 
which  they  are  fpoken,  but  muft  alio  par- 
take of  the  fuppoied  dignity  of  the  poet's 
charader.  And  if  ib,  they  muft  be  elevated 
to  the  general  pitch  of  the  con^pofttion ;  even 
•though  they  be  faid  to  have  been  uttered  by 
perfons  from  whom,  in  common  life,  ele- 
gance of  ftyle  would  not  have  been  expe<^- 
led.  And  a  certain  degree  of  the  fame  ele^ 
vation  muft  adhere  to  every  defcription  in  £*• 
pic'poetry,  though  the  thing  deicribed  ihould 
be  comparatively  unimportant  :  —  which  is 
no  more  than  we  naturally  look  for,  when  an 
eloquent  man,  in  a  folemn  ailembly,  gives  a 
detail  of  ordinary  events,  or  recapitulates,  in 
bi3  own  ftyle  and  manner,  the  ientiments  of 

an 
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an  illiterate  peafant.  So  that  in  the  Epic 
poem^  (and  in  all  ferious  poetry,  narrative 
or  didadlic,  wherein  the  p©et  is  the  fpeaker)^ 
language,  in  order  to  be  natural,  mud  be 
fuited  to  the  affumed  or  fuppofed  character 
of  the  poet,  as  well  as  to^  the  occafion  and 
fubjedl.  Polyphemus,  in  a  farce  or  comedy^ 
might  fpeak  clownifhly  ;  b^caufe  he  there 
appears  in  perfon,  and  rufticity  is  his  cha- 
jratfler  :  but  Homer  and  Virgil,  rehearfing 
a  fpeech  of  Polyphemus,  would  indeed  de- 
liver thoughts  fuitable  to  his  chara<fler  and 
condition,  but  would  exprefs  them  in  their 

own  elegant  and  harmonious  language. 

And  hence  we  tee,  how  abfurdly  thofe  cri- 
tics argue,  who  blame  Virgil  for  making 
Eneas  too  poetical  (as  they  are  pleafed  to 
phrafe  it)  in  the  account  he  gives  Dido  of  his 
adventures.  They  might  with  equal  reafon 
affirm,  that  every  perfon  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyfley,  as  well  as  Eneid,  fpeaks  too  poe- 
tically. The  miftake  arifes  from  confound-^ 
jtng  Epic  with  Dramatic  compofition,  and 
fuppoiing  that  the  heroes  both  of  the  one 
and  of  the  other  fpeak  in  their  own  perfons* 
Whereas,  in  the  firft  the  poet  is  the  only 
fpeaker,  and  in  the  laft  he  never  fpeaks  at 
all :  nay,  the  firft  is  nothing  more,  from 
beginning  to  end,  but  a  narration,  or  fpeech, 
delivered  by  a  perfon  afTuming,  and  pre- 
tending to  fupport,  the  character  of  an 
infpired  poet.  In  the  ftyle,  therefore,  of  the 
£popcc,    the  poetic    chara^^er   muft    every 

where 
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.  where  predominate,  as  well  as  the  heroic ; 
becaufe  a  fpeech,  in  order  to  appear  natural, 
muft  be  fuited  to  the  fuppofed  character  of 
the  fpeaker,  as  well  as  to  the  things  and  per- 
Ions  fpoken  of. 

The  puns  that  Milton  afcribes  to  his  devils, 
on  a  certain  occafion  *,  are  generally  and 
juftly  condemned.  It  has,  however,  been 
urged,  as  an  apology  for  them,  that  they  . 
are  uttered  by  evil  beings,  who  may  be  fiip- 
pofed  to  have  loft,  when  they  fell,  all  tafte 
for  elegance,  as  well  as  for  virtue ;  and  that 
the  poet,  on  this  one  occafion,  might  have 
intended  to  make  them  both  deteftable  as 
devils,  and  defpicable  as  buffoons.  But  this 
plea  cannot  be  admitted.  For  the  fiends  of 
Milton,  notwithftanding  their  extreme  wic- 
kedhefs,  retain  an  elevation  of  mind,  with- 
out which  they  could  not  have  appeared  in 
an  Epic  poem,  and  which  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  futility  of  a  buffoon  or  witling. 
Granting,  then,  (what  is  not  likely),  that 
the  poet,  in  this  one  inftance,  meant  to 
render  them  contemptible  for  their  low  wit, 
he  muft  yet  be  blamed  for  afligning  them 
a  part  fo  repugnant  to  their  general  character. 
Or,  even  if  he  could  be  vindicated  on  this 
fcore,  he  is  liable  to  cenfure  for  having  put 
fo  paltry  a  part  of  his  narration  in  the  nK>uth 
of  thejioly  angel  Raphael.  Or,  ifevenfcwr 
this  we  were  to  pardon  him,  ftill  he  is  in- 

*  Paradife  \jo&f  book  6«  verf.  60^.  -»-  627. 
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ezcufeable,  for  having  forgotten  the  aiTumed 
dignity  of  his  own  charadler  fo  far,  as  to 
retail  thofe  wretched  quibbles ;  which,  whe- 
ther we  fuppofe  them  to  be  uttered  by  an 
angel,  a  devil,  or  an  epic  poet,  are  grofsly 
unnatural,  becaufe  totally  unfuitable  to  the 

condition  and  charadler  of  the  fpeaker. 

A  mind  poflefled  with  great  ideas  does  not 
naturally  attend  to  ilich  as  are  trifling  *; 
and,  wlule  adluated  by  admiration,  and  other 
important  emotions,  will  not  be  apt  to  turn 
its  view  to  thofe  things  that  provoke  conr 
tempt  or  laughter.  Such  we  fuppofe  the 
mind  of  every  fublime  writer  to  be ;  and 
fuch  in  fadl  it  muft  be^  as  long  at  leaft  as  he 
employs    himfelf  in    fublime    compofition. 


*  Who  that,  frqin  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  furvey 
The  Nile  pr  Ganges  roll  his  wafteful  tide 
Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black 

with  (hade, 
And  continents  of  fandj  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  fcanty  rill. 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  t 

Pleqfures  of  Imagindtioriy  book  I. 

**  The  meditations,"  fays  a  very  ingenious  writer, 
(fpeaking  of  the  view  from  Mount  Etna),  '*  are  ever 
<'  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  and  fublimity 
*'  of  the  objeAs  that  furround  us ;  and  here,  ^  where 
'*  you  have  all  nature  to  roufe  your  imagination,  what 
*'  man  can  remain  inactive  ?"  See  the  whole  paflage ; 
which,  from  its  fublimity,  one  would  be  tempted  to 
.  think  had  been  compoled  on  the  fpot ; 

BrydorCi  Travels^  Utter  lo. 

Mean 
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Mean  language,  therefore,  or  ludicrous  fen- 
timent,  are  unnatural  in  an  Epic  poem,  for 
this  reafon,  among  others,  that  they  do  not 
naturally  occur  while  one  is  compofing  it. 
And  hence  Milton's  humorous  defcription  of 
the  limbo  of  Vanity  *^  however  juft  as  an  alle- 
gory, however  poignant  as  a  fatire,  ought 
not  to  have  obtained  a  place  in  Paradife  Loft. 
8uch  a  thing  might  fuit  the  volatile  genius  of 
Atiofto  and  his  followers ;  but  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  fober  and  well-principled  dif- 
ciple  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

In  Dramatic  Poetry,  th6  perfons  adl  and 
fpeak  in  their  own  character,  and  the  au- 
thor never  appears  at  all.  An  elevated  ftyle 
may,  however,  be  natural  in  tragedy,  on 
account  of  the  high  rank  of  the  perfons, 
and  of  the  important  affairs  in  which  they 
,  are  engaged.  Even  Comedy,  who  takes  her 
charadters  from  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  mankind,  may  occafionally  lift  up  her 
voice,  as  Horace  fays  f,  when  fhe  means  to 
give  utterance  to  any  important  emotion,  or 
happens  to  introduce  a  perfonage  of  more 
than  ordinary  dignity. But  what  if  per- 
fons of  low  condition  {hould  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  Tragedy  ?  And  as  the  great 
muft  have  attendants,  how  can  this  be  guard- 
ed againft  ?     And  if  fuch  perfons  appear, 

♦  Paradife  Loft,  book  3.  vcrf.  444. 
f  Hor.  Ar.  Poet,  vcrf.^^i. 
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will  not  tEeir  language  be  unnatural,  if  rai- 
fcd  to  a  level  with  that  of  their  fuperiors  ? 
Or,  would  it  not  give  a  motley  caft  to  the 
poem,  if  it  were  to  fall  below  that  level  ? 
No  doubt,  an  uniform  colour  of  Ian-* 
guage,  though  not  eflential  to  Tragi- comedy, 
or  to  the  Hifloric  drama,  is  indifpenfable  in 
a  regular  tragedy.  But  perfons  of  mean 
rank,  if  the  tragic  poet  find  it  npcefTafy '  to 
bring  them  in,  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  to 
have  had  advantages  of  education  to  qua-' 
lify  them  for  bearing  a  part  in  the  dialogue, 
or  for  any  other  office  in  which  he  may 
think  proper  to  employ  them.- — ^Befides, 
language  admits  of  many  degrees  of  eleva- 
tion ;  and  a  particular  turn  of  fancy,  or  tem- 
perature of  the  paffions^  will  fometimes  give 
wonderful  fublimity  (o  the  ftyle  even  of  a 
peafant  or  of  a  favage.  So  that  the  ftyle  o£ 
laagedy,  notwithftanding  its  elevation,  may 
be  as  various  as  the  characters  and  paflions 
of  men,  and  may  yet  in  each  variety  be 
natural.  ——Moreover,  the  fubjedl,  and  con-- 
iequently  the  emotions,  of  tragedy,  are  al- 
ways important  j  and  important  emotions 
prevailing  in  the  mind  of  a  peafant  will  exalt 
and  invigorate  his  language.  When  the  old 
ihepherd  in  Douglas  exclaims,  "  Bleft  be  the 
day  that  made  me  a  poor  man ;  My  po- 
verty has  faved  my  maftef's  houfe;''  thcf 
thought  and  the  words,  though  fuflSciently 
tragical,  have  no  greater  elevation,  than 
Vol.  1L  F  f  wtf 
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we  fhould  expecSl  from  any  perfbn  of  his 
charader  and  circumftances.  Simplicity  of 
ftyle^  for  which  none  are  difqualified  by  the 
meannefs  of  their  condition,  often  enforces 
a  fublime  or  pathetic  fendment  with  the 
happieft  effect. Let  it  be  obferved  fur- 
ther, that  poetical  language  is  an  imitatipn 
of  real  language  improved  to  a  flate  of  per- 
fe(5lion  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  ftyle  of,  tra- 
gedy, though  raifed  above  that  of  common 
life,  will  never  ofiend,  fb  long  as  itQ  eleva- 
tions are  at  all  confident  with  probability. 
In  fadl,  when  the  pafhons  are  well  exprefled^ 
and  the  charadlers  well  drawn,  a  tragic  poet 
needs  not  fear^  that  he  fhall  be  found  fault 
with  for  the  elegance  of  his  language :  tho' 
no  doubt  a  great  mafler  will  always  know 
how  to  proportion  the  degree  of  elegance  to 
the  characfler  of  the  fpeaker. 

The  dignity  of  a  Tragic  hero  may  be  fb 
great  as  to  require  an  elevation  of  language 
equal  to  the  pitch  of  Epic  poetry  itfelf.  This 
might  be  exempliiied  from  many  of  the" 
fpeeches  of  Lear,  Othello,  Hamlet,  and 
Cato,  and  of  Samfon  in  the  Agoniftes.  But, 
in  general,  the  Epic  flyle  is  to  be  diflin- 
guilhed  from  the  Tragic,  by  a  more  imiform 
elevation,  and  more  elaborate  harmony  :  be- 
caufe  a  poet,  afTuming  the  characler  of  calm 
infpiration,  and  rather  relating  the  feelings 
of  others,  than  expreffing  his  own,  would 
Ipeak  with  more  compofure,  (teadinefs,  and 

art. 
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art,  than  could  rcafonably  be  expedled  from 
thofe  who  deliver  their  thoughts  according  to 
the  immediate  impulfe  of  paffion. 

The  language  of  Comedy  is  that  of  com- 
mon life  improved  in  point  of  corredlnefs ; 
but  not  much  elevated; — both  becaufe  the 
fpeakers  are  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  mankind,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  affairs  they 
are  engaged  in  give  little  fcope  to  thofe  e- ' 
motions  that  exalt  the  mind,  and  roufe  the 
imagination.  —  As  to  the  ftyleof  farce, 
which  is  frequently  blended  with  comedy; 
—•it  is  purpofely  degraded  below  that  of 
common  life ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  ridiculous 
language  of  common  life  made  more  ridicu-^ 
lotts.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  Farce  is 
to  Poetry,  what  Caricatura  is  to  Painting  : 
as  in  the  laft  we  look  for  no  beauty  of  at- 
titude or  feature,  fo  neither  in  the  firft  do  we 
cxpcdl  elegance  ^f  diction.  Abfurdity  of ' 
thought  produces  abfurdity  of  words  and 
behaviour  :  the  true  farcical  charaifter  is 
more  extravagantly  and  rnore  uniformly  ab- 
furd,  than  the  droll  of  real  life ;  and  his  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  be  natural,  muft  be  exag- 
gerated accordingly.  Yet  as  nothing  is  c-^ 
deemed  in  the  fine  arts,  but  what  difplays 
the  ingenuity  of  the  artift,  I  fliould  imagine, 
that„  even  in  a  farce;  one  would  not  receive 
much  pleafure  from  mere  incongruity  of 
words  or  a<flions;  becaufe  that  may  be  fa 
eafily  invented.    Studied  abfurdity  cannot  he 

F  f  2  cuter- 
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entertaining,  unlefs  it  be  in  fbme  degree  im*- 

common  *. 

We  may  therefore  repeat,  and  lay  it  do^rn 
as  a  maxim,  That   ^^  language   is  natural, 
^'  when  it  is  fuited  to  the  fpeaker's  condition^ 
^*  charadler,  and  circumftances."      And  as, 
for  the  mod  part,  the  images  and  fentiments 
of  ferious  poetry  are  copied  from  the  images 
and  fentiments,  not  of  real,  but  of  improved, 
nature  f ;    fo  the  language  of  ferious  poetry 
mud  (as  hinted  already)  be  a  tranfcript,  not 
of  the  real  language  of  nature,    which    is 
often  diSbnant  and  rude,  but  of  natural  lan^ 
guage  improved  as  far  as  may  be  confident 
with    probability,,   and   with  the    fuppofed 
charadler  of  the  fpeaker.     If  this  be  not  the 
cafe,  if  the  language  of  poetry  be  fiich  only 
as  we  hear  in  converfation,  or  read  in  hiftory, 
it  will,  indead  of  delight,  bring  difappoint* 
ment :  becaufe  it  will  fall  ijbort  of  what  we 
€xpc&.  from  an  art  which  is  recommended 
rather  by  its  pleafurable  qualities,  than  by 
its  intrinlic  utility  j  and  to  which,  in  order  to 
render  it  pleaiing,  we  grant  higher  privileges, 
than  to  any  other  kind  of  literary  compofidon, 
or  any  other  mode  of  human  language. 

The  next  inquiry  mud  therefore  be,  "  How 
^*  is  the  language  of  nature  to  be  improved  ?'* 
or  rather,  *'  What  are  thofe  improvements 


*  Efiay  an  Laughter,  chap.  3. 
JH  3ce  above,  part  |.  pl^ap.  3.  4.  5* 
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that  peculiarly  belong  to  the  language  of 
poetry  ? 


SECT.      II. 

Natural   language   is  improved  in  poetry   Ij 
the  ufe  of  Poetical  nvords. 


/^NE  mode  of  improvement  peculiar  to 
^^  poetical  didlion  refults  from  the  ufe  of 
thofe  words,   and    phrafes,   which,  becaufe 
they  rarely  occur  in  profe,  and  frequently  in 
vcrfe,  arc  by  the  grammarian  and  lexicogra- 
pher termed  Poetical.    In  diefe  folne  languages 
abound  more  than  others  :   but  no  language 
I   am  acquainted  with  is  altogether  without 
them ;    and  perhaps  no  language  can  be  fo, 
in  which  any  number  of  good  poems  have 
been  written.     For  poetry  is  better  remem- 
bered than  profe,  efpecially  by  poetical  au- 
thors ;    who  will  always  be  apt  to  imitate 
the  phrafeology  of  thofe  they  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  read  and  admire  :   and    thus, 
in  the  works  of  poets,  down  through  fuc- 
ceflive  generations,  certain  phrafes  may  have 
been   conveyed,    which,    though   originally 
perhaps  in  common  ufe,  are  now  confined 
to  poetical  compofition.      Profe-writers   are 
not  fe  apt  to  imitate  one  another,  at  lead  in 
words  and  phrafes  j  both  becaufe  they  do  not 
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fb  well  remember  one  another's  phrafeology, 
and  alfo  becaufe  their  language  is  lefe  artifi- , 
cial,  and  muft  not,   if  they  would  make  it 
eafy  and  flowing,  (without  which  it  cannot 
be  elegant),  depart  eflentially  from  the  ftyle 
of  corre<fl  converfation.     Poets  too,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  diflSiculty  of  their  num- 
bers, have,  both  in  the  choice  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  words,  a  better  claim  to  in- 
dulgence, and  ftand  more  in  need  of  a  dis- 
cretionary power. 

The  language  of  Homer  differs  materially 
from  what  was  written  and  fpoken  in  Greece 
in  the  days  of  Socrates.  It  differs  in  the  mode 
of  infleclion,  it  differs  in  the  fyntax,  it  dif- 
fers even  in  the  words ;  fo  that  one  might 
read  Homer  with  eafe,  who  could  not  i-ead 
Xenophon ;  or  Xenophon,  without  being 
able  to  read  Homer.  Yet  I  cannot  believe, 
that  Homer,  or  the  firft  Greek  poet  who 
wrote  in  his  ftyle,  would  make  choice  of  a 
dialed  quite  different  from  what  was  intel- 
ligible in  his  own  time ;  for  poets  have  in 
all  ages  written  with  a  view  to  be  read,  and 
to  be  read  with  pleafure ;  which  they  could 
not  be,  if  their  didlion  were  hard  to  be  un- 
derftood.  It  is  more  reafbnable  to  fuppofc, 
that  the  language  of  Homer  is  according  to 
fome  ancient  dialedl,  which,  though  not 
perhaps  in  familiar  ufe  among  the  Greeks  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  was  however  intelligible. 
From  the  Homeric  to  the  Socratic  age,  a  pe^ 
riod  had  elapfed  of  no  lefs  than  four  hun* 

dred 
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dred  years. ;  during  which  die  ftyle  bodi  of 
diicourfe  and  of  writing  mufl  have  under- 
gone great  alterations.  Yet  the  Iliad  con- 
tinued the  flandard  of  heroic  poetry,  and 
was  cqnfidered  as  the  very  perfedlion  of 
poetical  language ;  notwithilanding  that  fome 
words  in  it  were  become  fo  antiquated,  or 
fb  ambiguous,  that  Ariftotle  himfelf  feems 
to  have  been  fonaewhat  doubtful  in  regard  to 
their  meaning  *.  And  if  Chaucer's  merit 
as  a  poet  had  been  as  great  as  Homer's,  and 
the  Englilh  tongue  under  Edward  the  Thirds 
as  perfeift  as  the  Greek  was  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury after  the  Trojan  war,  the  ftyle  of  Chau- 
cer would  probably  have  been  our  model  for 
poetical  didlion  at  this  day ;  even  as  Pe^ 
trarcha,  his  contemporary,  is  ftill  imitated 
by  the  beft  poets  of  Italy. 

I  have  '  fomewhere  read,  that  the  rudenefs 
of  the  ftyle  of  Ennius.was  imputed  by  the  old 
critics  to  his  having  copied  too  clofely  the 
dialedl  of  common  life.  But  this,  I  prefumc, 
muft  be  a  miftake.  For,  if  we  compare  the 
fragments  of  that  author  with  the  comedies 
of  Plautus,  who  flouriflied  in  the  fame  age^ 
and  whofe  language  was  certainly  copied  from 
that  of  common  life,  we  fliall  be  ftruck  with 
an  air  of  antiquity  in  the. former,  that  is 
i)ot  vpL  the  latter.  Ennius,  no  doubt,  like 
moft  other  fublime  poets,  affecfled  fomething 
of  the  antique  in  his  expreflion  :   and  many 

*  Ariftot.  Poet.  cap.  25. 

of 
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of  his  words  and  phraies,  not  adopted  by 
any  profe-writer  now  extant^  are  to  be  found 
in  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  and  were  by  them 
tranfmitted  to  fucceeding  poets.  Thefe  formi 
part  of  the  Roman  poetical  dialefl ;  which 
appears  from  the  writings  of  Virgil,  where 
we  have  it  in  perfedlion,  to  have  been  very 
copious.  The  ftyle  of  this  charming  poet  is 
indeed  fo  differei^t  from  proie,  and  is  al- 
together fb  peculiar,  that  it  is  perhaps  im<- 
poilible  to  analyfe  it  on  the  common  prin* 
ciples  of  Latin  grammar.  And  yet  no  author 
can  be  more  perfpicuous  or  more  expreOlive  ; 
notwithftanding  the  frequency  of  Greciim 
in  his  fyntax,  and  his  love  of  old  words^ 
which  he,  in  the  judgement  of  Quintilian, 
knew  better  than  any  other  man  how  to  im-* 
prove  into  decoration  *. 

The  poetical  dialed^  of  modem  Italy  is  fo 
different  from  the  profaic,  that  I  have  known 
perfons  who  read  the  hiftorians,  and  even 
.  fpoke  with  tolerable  fluency  the  language  of 
that  country,  but  could,  not  eafily  conftrue 
a  page  of  Petrarcha  pr  Taflb.  Yet  it  is  not 
probable,  that  Petrarcha,  whofe  works  are  a 
ftandard  of  the  Italian  poetical  di^on  f , 
made  any  material  innovations  in  his  native 
tongue.  I  rather  believe,  that  he  wrote  it 
nearly  as  it  was  fpoken  in  his  time,  that  is, 

•  Quintil.  Inftit.  viii.  3.  §  3. 

f  Vicende  della  literatura  del  Denina,  cap.  4. 
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in  the  fourteenth  century ;  omitting  only 
harfh  combinations,  and  taking  that  liberty 
which  Ho^er  probably,  and  Virgil  certainly, 
took  before  him,  of  reviving  fuch  old,  but 
not  obfolete  expreffions,  as  feemed  peculiar- 
ly fignificaht  and  melodious ;  and  poliihing 
his  ftyle  to  that  degree  of  elegande  which 
human  fpeech,  without  becoming  xlnnatural, 
may  admit  of,  and  which  the  genius  of  poe* 
try,  as  an  art  fub£ervient  to  pleaiure,  may 
be  thought  to  require* 

The  Ft^nch  poetry  in  general  is  diftin-* 
guilhed  from  profe  rather  by  the  i*hime  and 
the  meafure,  than  by  any  old  or  lincom- 
tnon  phrafeology.  Yet  the  French,  on  cer- 
tain fubjedls,  imitate  the  ilyle  of  their  old 
poets^  of  Marot  in  particular ;  and  may  there- 
fore be  {aid  to  have  fbmething  of  a  poetical 
dialedt,  tho'  fat  lefs  exteniive  than  the  Ita- 
lian, or  even  than  the  Englifh.  And  it  may, 
I  think,  be  prefumed,  that  in  future  ages 
they  will  have  more  of  this  dialedl  than  they 
have  at  prefent.  This  I  would  infer  from 
the  very  uncommon  merit  of  fome  of  their 
late  poets,  particularly  Boileau  and  La  Fon* 
taine,  who,  in  their  refpedive  departments, 
will  continue  to  be  imitated,  when  the  pre- 
fent modes  of  French  profe  are  greatly  chan- 
ged :  an  event  that,  for  all  the  pains  they 
take  to  preferve  their  language,  muft  ine- 
vitably happen,  and  whereof  there  are  not 
wanting  fome  prefages  already. 

The  Englifh  poetical  diale<5t  is  not  cha- 
VoL.  II.  G  g  radterifed 
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radteriied  by  any  peculiarities  of  infledtion,' 
nor  by  any  great  latitude  in  the  ufe  of  foreign 
idioms.  More  copious  it  is, .  however,  than 
one  would  at  firft  imagine.  I  know  of  no 
author  who  has  confidered  it  in  the  way  of 
detail  *.  ■  What  follows  is  but  a  very 
ihort  fpecimen. 

i«   A  few  Greek  and  Latin  idix>ms  are 


♦  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  the  pleafurc 
to  read  the  following  judicious  remarks  on  this  fubje£t« 
V  The  language  of  the  age  is  never  the  language  of 
^*  poetry,  except  among  the  French,  whofe  verfe,  where 
^^  the  fentiment  or  image  does  not  fupport  it,  differs  ia 
^  nothing  from  profe.  Our  poetry,  on  the  contrary, 
^  has  a  language  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  to  which  almoft  every 
**  one  that  has  written  has  added  fomething,  by  enrich- 
^^  ing  it  with  foreign  idioms  and  derivatives^  nay,  fome- 
**  times  words  of  their  own  coihpofition  or  invention. 
**  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  have  been  great  creators  this 
^^  way ;  and  no  one  more  iicencious  than  Pope  or  Dry<-> 
*^  den»  who  perpetually  borrow  expreffions  from  the 
*•  former.  Let  me  give  you  fome  inftances  from  Drydcn, 
•*  whom  every  body  reckons  a  great  mader  of  our  poe- 
**  tical  tongue.  Full  of  mufeful  mopings  —  unFtke  the 
**  trim  of  love  —  a  pleafant  beverage  —  a  roundelay  of 
^*  love  —  flood  filent  in  his  mood  —  with  knots  and 
^  knares  deformed  —  his  ireful  mood  —  in  proud  array 
w  —  his  boon  was  granted  —  and  difarray  and  fhamefiil 
•*  rout  —  wayward  but  wife  — furhijbed  for  the  field  — 
^  •*  doddered  oaks  —  dijberited  — /mouldering  flames  —  retch- 
"  lefs  of  laws  —  crones  old  and  ugly  —  the  beldam  at  his 
**  fide  —  the  grandam  —  hag  —  villanize  his  father's  fame« 

•*  But  they  are  infinite  :  and  our  language  not  be- 

**  ing  a  fettled  thing,  (like  the  French),  has  an  un- 
**  doubted  right  to  words  of  an  hundred  years  old,  pro-. 
**  vidcd  antiquity  have  not  rendered  them  unintelligible." 

Mr  G ray* s- Letters^  fe^.  3.  ktter  4. 

conunon 
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common  in  Engfiih  poetry,  which  are  fel- 
dom  or  never  to   be   met  with  in  prole. 

QuRNCHED    QF    HOPE.      Shakefpcarc. 

Shorn  oi?  his  beams.    Milton. Crca-^ 

ttd    thing    NOR    VALUED    HE    NOR     SHUN^IJ. 

Milton. —~- 'Tlf J  thus  ive  riot^   nvhile  who 
sow  IT  STARVE.     Popc.  — —  7Z?2V  day  be 

BREAD    AND    PEACE    MY    LOT.      PopC. 

Into    what    pit    thou    see'st    From 

what  height  fallen.     Milton. He 

deceived  The  mother  of  mankind^  what  time 
his  pride  Had  cast  him  out  of  heaven. 
Milton.— -—Some  of  thefe,  with  others  to 
be  found  in  Milton,  feem  to  have  been  a- 
dopted  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  which  in  the 
poetical  tongue  is  indifpenfable.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  perhaps,  the  articles  a  and  the 
are  fometimes  omitted  by  our  poets,  though 
left  frequently  in  ferious  than  burlefque  com- 
pofition  *. In  Englifh,  the  adje<^ve  ge- 
nerally goes  before  the  fubftantive,  the  no^ 


^  In  the  Greek  poetry,  the  omil&on  of  the  article  is 
more  frequent  than  the  ufe  of  it.  The  very  learned  and 
ingenious  author  of  A  Treatife  On  the  origin  and  progrefs 
0f  Language^  fuppofes,  that  in  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
eftablimed  their  poetical  language,  the  article  was  little 
ufed  by  the  Qreeks  :  and  this  fuppofition  appears  highly 
probable,  when  we  confider,  that  in  the  Latin,  which,  was 
derived  from  the  Felafgic  tongue,  (a  Tery  ancient  dialeft 
of  Greek),  there  is  no  article.  Yet,  though  the  article 
had  been  in  ufe  in  Homer's  age,  I  imagine,  that  he,  aad 
every  other  Greek  poet  who  wrote  hexameters,  would 
have  often  found  it  necejfary  to  leave  it  out. 

G  g  2  minative 
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minative  before  the  verb|  and  the  adive  verb 
before  (what  we  call)  the  accufative*  Ex- 
ceptions, howeirer,  to  this  rule,  are  not  un-«- 
common  even  in  profe.  But  in  poetry  they 
are  more  frequent.      Their  homely  joys^  and 

DESTINY    OBSCURE.        NoVJ  fodcs   the  glwf 

mering  landfgape  on  the  fight  \  and  all  the  air 
a  folenm  Jltllnefs  holds.  In  general,  that  vcr-^ 
fification  may  be  lefs  difficult,  and  the  ca*' 
dence  more  uniformly  pleafing  ;  and  fome^ 
times,  too,  in  order  to  give  energy  to  expref- 
fion,  or  vivacity  to  an  image,  —  the  Engliih 
poet  is  permitted  to  take  much  greater  li* 
berties,  than  the  profe-writer,  in  arranging 
his  words,  and  modulating  his  lines  and  pe- 
riods. Examples  may  be  feen  in  every  pag<i 
of  Paradife  Loft. 

2.  Some  of  our  poetical  words  take  an  ad* 
ditional  fyllable,  that  they  may  fuit  the  verfe 
the  better;  as,  difpart^  dijlain^  dyport^  45/^ 
fright^  enchain^  for  part,  ftain,  fport,  fright| 
chain.  Others  feem  .  to  be  nothing  elfe  than 
common  words  made  ihorter,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  verfifier.  Such  are  auxiliary 
Jublunary  trumps  njale^  p^^%  cUme^  Jiibmifs^  Jro^ 
lie  J  plain^  drear  ^  dread^  hebn^  mom^  meadj  eve 
and  eveny  gaUy  illume  and  illumine^  ope^  hoar^ 
bide^  fivage^  /cape ;  for  auxiliary,  fublunary, 
trumpet,  valley,  depart,  climate,  fubmiffive, 
frolicfome,'  complain,  dreary,  dreadful,  hel-« 
met,  morning,  meadow,  evening,  began  or 
began   to,   illuminate,   open,   hoary,   abide,* 

gfluage,    efcape, Of  fome  pf  thefe  the 

r  ihorc 
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(bolt  form  is  the  more  ancient.  In  Scot* 
land^  €venf  mom^  bide^  f^^g^j  ve  ftiU  ia 
vulgar  uie;  but  mom^  except  when  contra- 
diitinguiihed  to  en^en^  is  fynonymous,  not 
with  mornings  (as  in  the  Englifh  poetical 
dialedl),  but  with  morrow.— -^^Tht  Latin 
poetS)  in  a  way  fomewhat  fimilar,  and  per-* 
haps  for  a  fimilar  reaibn^  ihortened  fwada^ 
mentum^  tutamentum^  munimcntum^  &c.  into 
fundamen^  tutamen,  munimen  *. 

3.  Of  the  following  words,  which  are  now 
almoft  peculiar  to  poetry,  the  greater  part 
are  ancient,  and  were  once  no  doubt  in  cornr 
men  ufe  in  England^  as  many  of  them  (till 
are  in  Scotland,  Afield^  anuutiy  annoy  (a  noun), 
anon^  aye  (ever),  hehejly  blithe^  brand  (fword), 
hridalj  carol^  dame  (lady),  featly^  fell  (an  ad* 
je<Slive),  gaude^  gore^  hoft  (army),  lambkin^  late 
(of  late),  lay  (poem),  lea^  glade^  gleam^  hurl^ 
lore^  meed  J  orifons^  plod  (to  travel  laboriouflyl, 
ringlety  rue  (a  verb),  rutb^  ruthlefs^  fojoum  (a 
noun),  fmite^  fp^ed  (an  adlive  verb),  favc 
(except),  /pray  (twig),  Jleed^  ftrain  (fongj, 
Jirand^  Jhvain^  thrall^  thrill^  trail  (a  verb), 
trollj  nvail^  ivelter^  ^warble^  nvayivardj  nvoo^ 
the  ijuhile  (in  the  mean  time),  yon^  of  yore. 


Quod  poets  alligati  ad  certam  pedum  neceffi* 
tatem,  non  iempcrpropriis  uti  poffim,  fed  depplfi  a  reffai 
Ti^  necefiario  ad  eloquendi  quaedam  diverticula  confu- 
£iaiit  \  nee  mutare  quaedam  modo  verba,  fed  extenden^ 
<^Qrnf^rf,  convertere,  ^ividere,  cogantun 

4.  Thcfo 
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4.  Theft  that  follow  are  alfb  poedcal  5 
but,  fo  far  as  I  know,  were  never  in  com- 
mon life.  Appal^  arrowy^  attune^  battaihus^ 
breezy^  car  (chariot),  clarion^  catesj  courjir^ 
darkiin^j  flicker ^  flmverct^  emblaze^  gairt/h^ 
circlet^  impearl^  nightly^  noifelefs^  pinion  (wing), 

Jbadowyy  flumberousy  flreamy^  trmbhus^  nvildtr 
(a  verb),  Jhrill  (a  verb),  Jhook  (ihaken),  mad^ 
dingy  viewlefs. — I  fufpe<Sl  too,  that  the  fol- 
lowing, derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  peculiar  to  poetry.  Clangj  clangor^  choral^ 
blandy  boreal^  dirCj  enfanguinedy  irCy  irefuly  lave 
(to  wafli),  nymph  (lady,  girl),  orienty  panoply^ 
philomely  infuriatCy  jocundy  radianty  rapty  re* 
dolenty  refulgenty  verdanty  vemaly  zypher^  zjonc 
{%vcdXt)y  fyl^any  fuffufe. 

5.  In  moft  languages,  the  rapidity  of  pro- 
nunciation abbreviates  fbme  of  the  common- 
eft  words,   or  even  joins   two,   or  perhaps 
more,  of  them,  into  one ;  and  fome  of  theie 
abbreviated  forms  find  adniiflion  into  wri- 
ting.    The  Englilh  language  was  quite  diA 
figured  by  them  in  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury ;  but  Swift,  by  his  fatire  and  example, 
brought  them  into  difrepute:   and,  though 
fome  of  them  be  retained  in  converfation, 
as  dofity  floarity  entity  they  are  now  avoided 
in  folemn  ftyle ;  and  by  elegant  writers  in 
general,  except  where  the  colloquial  dialed 
is  imitated,  as  in  comedy.     ^Tis  and  ^tnvasy 
fince  the  time  of  Shaftefbury,  feem  to  have 
been  daily  lofing  credit,  at  leaft  in  profe ; 
b\it  ftill  have  a  place  in  poetry  j  perhaps  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  they  contribute  to  concifenefs.  ^Tnvas 
M  a  lofty  vafe^s  ftde.  .  Gray.  'TiV  true^  Uis 
certain^  man  though  dead  retains  part  of  him'- 
felf  Pope.  In  vcrfe  tpo,  over  may  be 
ihortened  into  oVr,  (which  is  the  Scotch, 
and  probably  was  the  old  Englifh,  pronun- 
ciation), ever  into  iery  and  n^ver  into  nier; 
and  from  the  and  to^  when  they  go  before 
a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  final  let- 
ter is  fometimes  cut  off.  O'er  hills ^  oer  dales^ 
ier  cr^gs^  der  rocks  they  go.  Pope.  Where-^ 
ierfhe  tumsy  the  Graces  homage  pay.  And  all 
that  beauty^  all  that  ^wealth  eer  gave.  Rich 
'with  the  fpoils  of  time  did  ne^er  unroll.  Gray. 
T^ alarm  tV  eternal  midnight  of  the  grave.  ■ 
Thefe  abbreviations  are  now  peculiar  to  the 
poetical  tongue,  but  not  neceffary  to  lU 
They  fometimes  promote  brevity,  and  render 
verfification  lefs  difficult. 

6.  Thofe  words  which  are  commonly  call- 
ed compound  epithets^  as  rofy-finger^ d^  rojy-^bo^ 
fbnCdy  manytivinklingy  many-founding y  mofs^ 
growny  bright-eyedy  fraiv-builty  fpirit-Jlirring^ 
fncenfe^breathingy  heaven-t aught y  love^uuhtp^ 
peringy  lute^refoundingy  are  alfo  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  pa^t  of  our  poetical  dialedl.  It  is  true 
we  have  compounded  adjedlives  in  famiUar 
ufe,  as  highfcqfonedy  ivell-naturedy  ill-^bred^ 
and  innumerable  others.  But  I  fpeak  of  thofe 
that  are  lefs  common,  that  feldom  occur  ex- 
cept in  poetry,  and  of  which  in  profe  the 
ufe  would  appear  affeded.  And  that  they 
fometimes  promote  brevity  and  vivacity  of 

expreffion, 
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ezpreffion,  cannot  be  denied.  But,  as  tlie]^ 
give,  when  too  frequent,  a  ftiff  and  finical 
air  to  a  performance ;  as  they  are  not  always 
explicit  in  the  fenie,  nor  agreeable  in  the 
found  ;  as  they  are  apt  to  produce  a  confu- 
fion,  or  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  images  ; 
as  they  tend  to  disfigure  the  language,  and 
fumifh  a  pretext  for  endlefs  innovation ;  I 
would  have  them  ufed  fparingly  ;  and  thofe 
only  ufed,  which  the  pradlice  of  popular  au- 
thors has  rendered  familiar  to  the  ear,  and 
which  are  in  themfelvcs  peculiarly  emphati- 
cal  and  harmonious.  For  I  cannot  think, 
with  Dacier  and  Sanadon,  that  this  well*-* 
known  verfe  in  Horace^s  Art  of  Poetry, 

Dixeris  egregie,  notum  fi  callidsi  Verbum 
Rcddiderit  junftura  novum- 

gives  any  Warrant,  even  to  a  Latin  poet,  £ot 
the  formation  of  thefe  compound  words; 
which,  if  I  miflake  not,  were  more  fafliion- 
ible  in  the  days  of  Ennius,  than  of  Horace 
and  Virgil  *• 

7.  In 

*  The  critics  afe  divided  about  the  meaning  of  this 
{teflage.  Horace  is  fpcaking  of  new  words ;  which  he 
allows  to  be  fometimes  neceflary  ;  but  which,  he  fajSf 
ought  to  he  fparingly  and  cautiaufly  introduced ;  In  verbiy 
eciam  tenuis  cautvfque  ferendis  ;  and  then  fubjoins  the 
words  quoted  in  the  text,  Dixeris  egregie,  &c. 

1 .  Some  think^  that  this  calUda  junSbira  refers  to  the 

formation  of  compound  epithets^  as  vellvolus,  faxifragus, 

I  folivagus. 
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7.  In  th)^  transformation  of  nouiis  into 
Verbs  and  participles^  our  poetical  dialed  ad- 
mits 


folivagusi  &c, ;  add  that  the  jmport  of  the  precept  is  this : 
**  Rather  than-  by  bringing  in  a  word  altogether  new> 
'*  even  when  a  new  word  is  neceflary,  you  fhould  ex- 
'^  prefs  yourfelf  by  two  known  wdrdi  artfully  joined  to- 
'*  gether  ipto  oue^  fb  as  to  anume  a  new  appiearance^ 
^*  and  to  admit  a  new  though  analogical  figiiification." 
This  might  do  doubt  be  done  with  ptopriety  in  fome 
cafes.  But  I  cannot  think^  that  Horace  Is  here  fpeak* 
ing  of  compound  words.  — » For,  firft,  this  fort  of  words 
were  much  more  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  than 
of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  as  Quintilian  fomewhere  infinuates^ 
and  every  body  knows  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the(e 
languages.  *—  Secondly,  we  find  in  hit,  that  the(e  wordf 
are  lefs  frequent  in  Horace  and  Virgil^  than  in  the  older 
poets ;  whence  we  may  infer,  that  they  became  lefs  fa- 
fhionable  as  the  Latin  tongue  advanced*  nearer  to  per- 
feAion.  —  Thirdly,  Virgil  is  known  to  have  introduced 
three  or  four  new  words  from  the  Greek,  Lychni,  Spelaa^ 
ThyaSf  &c. ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  either  Virgil 
or  Horace  ever  fabricated  one  or  thefe  compound  words ; 
and  it  is  not  probable,  that  Horace  would  recommend 
a  pradlice,  which  neither  himfelf  nor  Virgil  had  ever . 
warranted  by  his  example.  —  Fourthly,  our  author,  in 
his  illuftrations  upon  the  precept  in  queftion,  affirms^ 
that  new  words  will  itlore  eafily  obtain  currency  if  taketf 
from  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  Virgil»  if  we  may  judge 
of  his  opinions  by  his  practice,  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  fame  mind^  And  there  was  good  reafon  for  it.  Thei 
Greek  and  Latin  are  kindred  languages  \  and  as  the  for- 
mer was  much  ftudied  at  Rome,  there  was  no  riik  of 
introducing  any  obicurity  into  the  Roman  language  by 
the  introdudlion  of  a  Greek  word.  — •  Laftly,  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  junEkiray  though  it  often  denotes  the' 
compofition  of  words  in  a  fentence  or  claufe  (Quin- 
til.  ix.  4.)9  and  fometimes  arrangement  or  compoiitioa 
in  general  (Hor.  Ar.  Poet,  verfc  242.) — is  ever  ufed 
Vol.  n.  H  h  to 
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mits  of  greater  latitude  tban  profe.     Hytan, 
pillow,  curtain^  ftory,  pillar,  pidlure,  peal, 

furge. 


to  exprefs  the  unidn  of  fytlables  in  a  wordj  or  of  fimple 
1¥ords  in  a  compound  epithet. 

.  a.  Other  interpreters  fuppofe,  that  this  callida  junFhi^ 
ra  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  words  in  the  ientence, 
and  that  the  precept  amounts  to  this  :  **  When  a  new 
*<  expreflion  is  neceflary,  you  will  acquit  yourfelf  well, 
^*  if  by  means  of  an  art&l  arrangement  you  can  to  a 
^*  known  word  give  a  new  fignification.''  But  one 
would  think,  that  the  obfervance  of  this  precept  mufl: 
lend  tQ  the  utter  confuiion  of  knguage.  To  give  new 
lignifications  to  words  in  prefent  uie,  muft  increafe  the 
ambiguity  of  language ;  which  in  every  tongue  is  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be,  and  which  would  feem  to  be  more 
detrimental  to  eloquence  and  eVen  to  literature,  than  the 
introduction  of  many  new  words  of  definite  meaning. 
Thofe  who  favour  this  interpretation  give  coma  Jylvamtn 
for  foliay  as  a  phrafe  to  exemplify  the  precept.  But  the 
foliage  of  a  tree  is  not  a  new  idea,  nor  could  there  be 
any  need  of  a  new  word  or  new  phrafe  to  exprefs  it : 
though  a  poet,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  his  verfe,  or 
on  fome  other  account,  might  chufe  to  exprefs  it  by  a 
fgure^  rather  than  by  its  proper  name.  Coma  fylvarwn 
for  folia^  is  neither  lefs  nor  more  than  a  metaphor,  or, 
if  you  pleafe,  a  catachrefis  ;  but  Horace,  is  fpeaking,  not 
of  figurative  language*  but  of  new  words.  —  Both  thefe 
interpretations  fuppofe,  that  the  words  of  our  poet  are 
to  be  conftrued  according  to  this  order  :  Dixeris  egregie, 
fi  callida  junAura  reddlderit  netum  verbum  novum* 

3.  The  beft  of  all  our  poet's  interpreters,  the  learned 
Dr  Hurdy  conftrues  the  pafiage  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  explains  it  thus :  "  Inftead  of  framing  new  words, 
••  I  recommend  to  you  any  kind  of  artful  management, 
•<  by  which  yon  may  be  able  to  give  a  new  air  and  caft 
•♦  to  old  ones.**  And  this  explication  he  illuftrates  moft 
ingenioufly  by  a  variety  of  examples,  that  throw  great 
light  on  the  fubjedl  of  poetical  di£Uon.  See  his  notes 
OA  the  Jrs  Poctka. 

I 
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furge,  cavern,  honey,  career,  cindlure,  bo- 
fom,  fphere,  are  common  nouns  j  but,  to 
hymtiy  to  pillotVy  curtained^  pillared^  piSiured^ 
pealing^  /urging^  cavern  d^  honied ^  careering^ 
cinfiured^  bqfomed^  Jphered^  would  appear  af- 
fected in  profe,  though  in  verfe  they  are 
warranted  by  the  very  beft  authority. 

Some  late  poets,  particularly  the  imitators 
of  Spenfer,  have  introduced  a  great  variety 
of  uncommon  words,  as  certes,  eftfoons,  ne^ 
whilom,  tranfinew,  moil,  fone,  lofel,  albe, 
hight,  dight^  pig^^  thews,  couthful,  aflbt^ 


I  (hould  ill  confult  my  own  credit,  if  I  were  to  cp- 
pofe  my  judgement  to  that  of  this  able  critic  and  ex4 
cellent  author.  Yet  I  would  beg  leave  to  faj,  that  to  me 
the  poet  feemSy  through  this  whole  pafTage,  from  vcxL  46. 
to  verf.  72.  to  be  fpeaking  of  \ht  formation  ofnetv  words  j 
a  praftice  whereof  he  allows  the  danger,  but  proves  the 
neceffity.  And  I  find  I  cannot  diveft  myfelf  of  an  old 
prejudice  in  favour  of  another  -interpretation,  which  ig 
more  obvious  and  fimple,  and  which  I  confidered  as  the 
beft,  long  before  I  knew  it  was  authorifed  by  that  judi^ 
cious  annotator  Joannes  Bond,  and  by  Dryden  in  his 
notes  upon  the  Eneid,  as  well  as  by  the:  Abbe  Batteux 
in  his  commentai-y  on  Horace's  art  of  poetry.  **  New 
•'words  (fays  the  poet)  are  to  be  cautioufly  arid  fparingly 
«*  introduced  ;  but,  when  neceflary,  an  author  will  do 
<'  well  to  give  them  fuch  a  pofition  in  the  fenteaco,  as 
**  that  the  reader  fhall  be  at  no  lofs  to  difcover  thci? 
'*  meaning."  For  I  would  conftrue  the  pjiflige  thus, 
Dixeris  egrcgie,  fi  callida  junftura  reddiderit  novum,  ver.-^ 
hum  notuni.  But  why,  it  may  be  did,  did  not  Horatei 
if  this  was  really  his  meaning,  put  novum  m  the  iirft 
line,  and  notum  in  the  fecond  ?  The  anfwer  is  cafy.  His 
verfe  would  not  admit  that  order  :  for  the  firft  fylhibie 
of  nqvum  is  Ihort,  and  the  firft  fylUble  of  notum  long. 

^  ..    .        .        • 

H  h  a  muchelj^ 
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muchel^  wend  airear,  &c.  Thdc  were  once 
poetical  words,  no  doubt ;  bat  they  are  now 
obfblete,  and  to  many  readers  unintelligible. 
No  man  of  the  prefent  age,  however  conver-^ 
fant  in  this  dialed  would  naturally  exprefs 
himielf  in  it  on  any  interefting  emergence ; 
or,  fuppoiing  this  natural  to  the  antiquarian » 
it  would  never  appear  fo  to  the  conmion 
hearer  or  reader.  A  mixture  of  thefc  words, 
therefore,  muft  ruin  the  pathos  of  modem 
language ;  and  as  they  are  not  familiar  to 
our  ear,  and  plainly  appear  to  be  fought  af- 
ter and  a£Fe6ted,  will  generaUy  give  a  ftiff* 
nefs  to  modern  verification.  Yet  in  fubjeds 
approaching  to  the  ludicrous  diey  jnay  have 
a  good  cffcA ;  as  in  the  Schoolmi/lrcfs  of  Shen« 
ftone,  Parners  Fairy-tale,  Thomfon's  Caflle 
of  Indolence,  and  Pope's  lines  in  the  Dun- 
ciad  upon  Wormius.  But  this  effeA  will 
be  moft  pleafing  to  thofe  who  have  leaft  oc-? 
cafion  to  recur  to  the  gloflary. 

But  why,  it  may  be  aiked,  ihould  thef? 
old  words  be  more  pathetic  and  pleafing  in 
Spenfer,  th^^n  in  his  imitators  ?  I  aniwer, 
Becaufe  in  him  they  feem,  or  we  believe  them 
to  be,  natural ;  in  them  we  ai!e  fure  that  they 
are  affeiaed.  In  him  there  is  an  eafe  and  u- 
niformity  of  expreflion,  that  ihows  he  wrote 
a  language  npt  materially  different  from  wha^ 
was  written  by  all  the  ferious^  poets  of  his 
time ;  whereas  the  mixed  dialed  of  thefe  i- 
mitators  is  plainly  artificial,  and  fuch  a^ 
would  make  any  man  ridiculous,  if  he  were 
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now  to  adopt  it  in  converiation.     A  long 
beard  may  give  dignity  to  the  portrait,  or 
ilatue  of  a  liero,  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
two  hundred  years  in  his  grave :   but  the 
chin  of   a   modem    European   commander 
briflling  with  that  antique  appendage,  would 
appear  a^ward  and  ridiculous.  — -  But  did 
not  Spenfer  himfelf  make  ufe  of  words  that 
are  known  to  have  been  obfolete,  or  merely 
provincial,    in  his  time  ?     Yes  ;    and  thoffc 
words  in  Spenfer  have  the  fame .  bad  effedl, 
that  words  now  obfolete  have  in  his  imi- 
tators ;   they  are  to   moft  readers  unintel- 
ligible, and  to  thofe  who  underftand  them 
appear  ludicrous  or  affedled;    Some  of  his 
Eclogues,    and  even  fome  paflages  in   the 
Fairy  Queen,    are  liable  to  this  cenfure.  — 
But  what  if  Spenfer  had  fixed  the  poetical 
language  of  England,  as  Homer  did  that  of 
Greece?     Would  any  pf  his  old  words  in 
that  cafe  have  appeared  awkward  in  a  mo-» 
dem  poem  ?  •   Perhaps  they  would  not  :    but  ^ 
let  it  be.  obferved,  that,  in  that  cafe,  they 
would  have  been  adopted  by  Milton,   and 
Drydcn,  and  Pope,   and  by  all  our  ferious 
poets  fince  the  age  of  Ellfabeth  ;  and  would 
therefore  have  been  perfedlly  intelligible  to 
every  reader  of  Englifh  verfe;    and,    from 
our  having  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  moft  elegant  compofitions, 
would   have   acquired  a   dignity  equal,    or 
perh^tps  fuperior,  tp  th^t  which  nqw  belongs 

;o 
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to  the  poetical  language  of  Pope  and  Mil* 
ton. 

I  grant,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  fix  the 
boundary  between  poetical  and  obfolete  ex* 
preffions*     To  many  readers,  lorCy  tneed^  be-- 
heji^  blithe^  gaudc^  Jpray^  thrall^  may  already 
appear  antiquated  ;  and  to  fome  the  (lyle  of 
Spenfer,  or  even  of  Chaucer,  may  be  as  in- 
telligible as  that  of  Dryden.    This  however 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,    that  a  word, 
which  the  majority  of  readers   cannot  un- 
derftand  without  a  gloflary,  may  with  rea- 
fon  be  confidered  as  obfolete ;  and  ought  not 
to  be  ufed  in  modern  compofition,    unlefs 
revived,    and  recommended  to  the   public 
ear,  by  fome  very  eminent  writer.     There 
are  but  few  words  in  Milton,  as  nathlefs^  tine^ 
frore^  bojky^  &c. ;  there  are  but  one  or  two 
in  Dryden,  as  Jfalfify  * ;  and  in  Pope,  there 
are  none  at  all,  which  every  reader  of  our 
poetry  may  ijot  be  fuppofed  to  underfland ; 
whereas  in  Shakefpeare  there  are  many,  and 
in  Spcnfer  many  more,  for  which  one  who 
knows  Englifh  very  well  may  be  obliged  to 
confult  the  dictionary.     The  pradtice  of  Mil-^ 
ton,  Dryden,  or  Pope,  may  therefore,  in  al-? 
molt  all  cafes,  be  admitted  as  good  authori-» 

*  Dryden  in  one  ^lace  (Eneid  ix.  verf.  1095)  niet 
Falfified  to  denote  Pierced  through  and  through.  He  ac- 
knowledges, that  this  ufe  of  the  word  is  an  innovation  i 
and  has  nothing  to  plead  for  it  but  bis  otvn  authority, 
and  that  Falfarc  in  Italian  fometimes  means  the  fame 
^hing. 
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ty  for  the  ufe  of  a  poetical  word.  And  in 
them^  all  the  words  above  enumerated,  as 
poetical,  and  in  prefent  ufe,  may  a^ually 
be  found.  And  of  fuch  poets  as  may  clmfe 
to  obferve  this  rule,  it  will  not  be  faid,  either 
that  they  rejedl  the  judgement  of  Quintilian, 
who  recommends  the  neweft  of  the  old  words, 
and  the  oldeft  of  the  new,  or  that  they  arc 
unattentive  to  Pope's  precept. 

Be  not  the  firft  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  laft  to  lay  the  old  afidc  *. 

We  nuift  not  fuppofc,  that  thefe  poetical 
words  never  occur  at  all,  except  in  poetry* 
Even  from  converfadon  they  are  not  ex- 
cluded ;  and  the  ancient  critics  allow,  that 
they  may  be  admitted  into  profe;  where 
they  occaiionally  confer  dignity  upon  a  fub- 
lime  fubjedl,  or,  for  reafons  elfewhcre  hint- 
ed at  f ,  heighten  the  ludicrous  qualities  of 
a  mean  one.  But  it  is  in  poetry  oply,  where 
the  frequeijt  ufe  of  them  does  not  favour  of 
afiedlation. 

Nor  muft  we  fuppofe  them  eflential  to  this 
art.  Many  paflages  there  are  of  exquifite 
poetry,  wherein  not  a  fingle  phrafe  occurs, 
that  might  not  be  uf^  in  profe.  In  fa(St 
the  influence  of  thefe  words  in  adorning  En- 
glifh  verfe  is  not  very  extenfive.    8ome  in- 


•  Eflay  on  Criticifm,  verf.  335, 

t  Eflay  on  Laughteri  chap.  2.  feft.  4. 
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fluence  however  they  have.  They  ierve  to 
render  the  poetical  ftyle,  firft,  mdre  melo-^ 
dious  ;  and,  fecondly,  more  folemn. 

Firft,  They  render  the  poetical  ftyle  mord 
inelodiousi  and  more  eafily  reducible  into 
meafure.  Words  of  unwieldy  fize,  or  diffi- 
cult pronunciation^  are  never  ufed  by  correA 
poets,  where  they  can  be  avoided  ;  unlefs  in 
their  found  they  have  fomething  imitative  of 
the  fenfe.  Homer  s  poetical  infledlions  con- 
tribute wonderfully  to  the  fweetnefs  of  his 
numbers :  and  if  the  deader  is  pleafed  to 
look  back  to  the  fpecimen  I  gave  of  the  En- 
glifh  poetical  dialedt,  he  will  find  that  the 
words  are  in  general  well-founding,  and  fuch 
as  may  coalefce  with  other  Words,  Without 
producing  harlh  combinations.  Quintilian[ 
obferves,  that  poets,  for  the  fake  of  theiif 
verfe,  .are  indulged  ift  many  liberties,  not 
granted  to  the  orator,  of  lengthening,  fliorten- 
ing,  and  dividing  their  words  * :  — "-"'and  if 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  claimed  this  in- 
dulgence from  neceffity,  and  obtained  it, 
the  Englifh,  thofe  of  them  efpecially  wha 
write  in  rhime,  may  claim  it  with  better 
reafon ;  as  the  words  of  their  language  arc* 
lefs  mufical,  and  far  kfs  fufceptible  of  va-* 
riety  in  arrangement  and  fyntax. 

Secondly,  Such  poetical  words  as  are 
known  to  be  ancient  have  fomething  vene-- 
rable  in  their  appearance,  and  impart  a  fo-^ 

*  Inftit.  Orat.  lib.  to*  cap.  i.  §  3, 

2  lemfilty 
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l^mnity  to  all  arotind  them.  This  remark 
is  from  QuintiUan ;  who  adds,  that  they 
give  to  a  compodtion  that  cail  and  colour  of 
antiquity,  which  in  painting  is  fa  highly 
valued,  but  which  art  can  never  effedlually 
imitate  *.  Poetical  words  that  are  either 
not  ancient,  or  not  known  to  be  fuch,  have 
however  a  pleating  cSe6k  from  aiTociation. 
We  are  accuftomed  to  meet  with  them  in 
iublime  and  elegant  writing ;  and  hence  they 
come  to  acquire  fublimity  and  elegance :  — - 
even  as  the  words  we  hear  on  familiar  oc- 
cafions  come  to  be  accounted  familiar;  and 
as  thofe  that  take  their  rife  among  pick- 
pockets, gamblers,,  and  gypiies,  are  thought 
too  indelicate  to  be  ufed  by  any  perfon  of 
tafte  or  good  manners.  When  one  hears 
the  following  UaeS|  which  abound  in  poeti- 
cal words, 
< 

The  breezy  call  of  incenfe^breathing  mom. 
The  fwallow  twittering  from  the  ftraw-built  ihcdj 
llic  cock's  fhrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  (ball  roufe  them  from  their  lowly  bed ; 

— one  is  as  fenfible  of  the  dignity  of  the 
language ;  as  one  would  be  of  the  vileneis 
or  vulgarity  of  that  man's  fpeech,  who 
ihould  prove  his  acquaintance  with  Bride- 
well, by  interlarding  his  difcourfe  with  fuch 


*  Lib.  8.  cap.  3*  §  3. 

Vol.  1L  I  i  tenx&. 
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terms  as  mill'-doU^  queer  cuU^  or  nubbing  cheat  *^  j 
or  who,  in  imitation  of,  fops  and  gamblers, 
fhould,  on  the  common  occafions  of  life,  talk 
of  being  beat  hollow^  or  Jawing  his  dtflance  "f. 
—  What  gives  dignity  to  perfons  gives  dig- 
nity to  language.  A  man  of  this  charader 
is  one  who  has  borne  important  employ- 
ments, been  connedled  with  honourable  affo- 
ciates,  and  never  degraded  himfelf  by  levity^ 
or  immorality  of  condudl.  Dignified  phraies 
are  thole  which  have  been  ufed  to  exprefs 
elevated  fentiments,  have  always  made  their 
appearance  in  elegant  compoiition,  and  have 
never  been  profaned  by  giving  permanency 
or  utterance  to  the  paflions  of  the  vile,  "the 
giddy,  or  the  wprthlefs.  And  as  by  an  a<5live 
old  age,  the  dignity  of  fuch  men  is  confirmed 
and  heightened ;  fo  the  dignity  of  fuch  words, 
if  they  be  not  fuflfered  to  fall  into  difufe,  iek 
4om  fails  to  improve  by  length  of  ti]i\e^ 


f  Sec  the  Scoundrers  Diftionaiy^ 
*)*  I^aoguage  qf  Newmarket. 
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SECT.       in. 

Natural  Language  is  improved  in  poetry ^    by 
.  meahs  of  Tropes  and  Figures. 


S 


O  much  for  the  nature  and  ufe  of  thofe 
words  that  are  poetical^  and  yet  not  figu- 
rative. But  from  Figurative  ExpreJJion  therd 
arifes  a  more  copious  and  important  fourcd 
of  Poetic  Eloquence.  Some  forts  of  poetry 
are  dittinguiflied  by  the  beauty ^  boldnefs^ 
and  frequency  of"  the  Figures^  as  well  as  by 
the  meafiire,  or  by  any  of  the  contrivances 
above*  mentioned.  And  in  prole  we  often 
meet  with  fiich  figures  and  words,  as  we  ex- 
pect only  in  poetry  ;  in  which  cafe  the  lan- 
guage is  called  Poetical:  and  in  vdrfc  we 
fbmetimes  find  a  didlion  fo  tame,  and  fo  void 
of  ornament,  that  we  brand  it  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  Profaic. 

As  my  defign  in  this  difcourfe  is,  not  to 
deliver  a  fyftem  of  rhetoric,  but  to  explain 
the  peculiar  effedls  of  poetry  upon  the  mind, 
by  tracing  out  the  charadlers  that  diftinguifh 
this  from  other  literary  arts ;  it  would  be 
improper  to  enter  here,  with  any  degree  of 
ininutenefs,  into  the  philofophy  of  Tropes 
and  Figures  :  thefe  being  ornamental,  not  to 
poetry  only,  but  to  human  fpeech  in  general. 

I  i  2  All 
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All  that  the  prefent  occafion  requires  will  be 
performed,  when  it  is  fhown,  in  what  re- 
fpedls   tropical   and    figurative   language  is 
more  neceflkry  to  poetry  than  to  any  other  . 
fort  of  compofition. 

If  it  appear,  that,  by  means  of  Figures^ 
Language  may  be  made  more  pleafing^  and 
more  natural^  than  it  would  be  without  diem; 
it  will  follow,  that  to  Poetic  Language,  whofe 
end  is  to  pleafe  by  imitating  nature ^  Figures 
muft  be  not  only  ornamental,  but  neceflkry. 
I  fliall  therefore,  firft,  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  importance  and  utility  of  figurative 
language ;  fecondly,  Ihow,  that  Figures"  are 
more  neceflkry  to  poetry  in  general,  than  to 
any  other  mode  of  writing;  and,  thirdly, 
aflign  a  rcafon  why  they  are  more  neceflkry 
in  fome  kinds  of  poetry  than  in  others. 

L  I  purpofe  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
importance  and  utility  of  Figurative  Expref- 
fion,  in  making  language  more  pleafiag  and 
more  natural. 

I.  The  firft  remark  is,  that  Tropes  and 
Figures  are  often  neceflkry  to  fiipply  the 
unavoidable  defecSls  of  language.  When 
proper  words  are  wanting,  or  not  recoUedted, 
or  when  we  do  not  chuie  to  be  always  re- 
peating them,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
tropes  and  figures. — When  philofophers  be- 
gan to  explain  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
they  found,  that  moft  of  the  words  in  com- 
mon ufe,  being  framed  to  anfwer  the  more 
obvious  cxigencit^s  of  life,  were  in  their  pro- 
per 
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per  fignification  applicable  to  matter  only 
and  its  qualities.  What  was  to  be  done  in 
this  cafe  ?  Would  they  think  of  making  a 
new  language  to  exprefs  the  qualities  of  mind  ? 
No :  that  would  have  been  difficult,  or  im- 
pradlicable ;  and  granting  it  both  pradicable* 
and  eafy,  they  muft  have  forefeen,  that  no- 
body would  read  or  liflen  to  what  was  thus 
fpoken  or  written  in  a  new,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  in  an  unknown,  tongue.  They  there- 
fore took  the  language  as  they  found  it ; 
and,  where-ever  they  thought  there  was  a 
fimilarity  or  analogy  between  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  the  qualities  of  matter,  fcrupled 
not  to  ufe  the  names  of  the  material  quali- 
ties tropically,  by  applying  i  them  to  the 
mental  qualities.  Hence  came  the  phrafes, 
folidity  of  judgement,  ^warmth  of  imagination, 
enlargement  of  underftanding,  and  many  o- 
thers  ;  which,  though  figurative,  exprefs  the 
meaning  juft  as  well  as  proper  words  would 
have  done.  In  fadl,  numerous  as  the  words 
in  every  language  are,  they  muft  always  fali 
ftiort  of  the  unbounded  variety  of  human 
thoughts  and  perceptions.  Taftes  and  fmells 
are  almoft  as  numerous  as  the  fpecies  of  bo- 
dies. Sounds  admit  of  perceptible  varieties 
that  furpafs  all  computation,  and  the  feven 
primary  colours  may  be  diverfified  without 
end.  If  each  variety  of  external  perception 
were  t;o  have  a  name,  language  would  be 
infurmountably  difficult ;  nay,  if  men  were 
to  appropriate  a  clais  of  names  to  each  ■  par- 
ticular 


xti 
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ticular  ienfe,  they  would  multiply  words  ex-^ 
ceedingly,  without  adding  any  thing  to  thd 
clearnefs  of  fpeech.  Thofe  words,  there-» 
fore,  that  in  their  proper  fignification  de- 
note the  objedls  of  one  fenfe,  they  often  ap-; 
ply  tropically  to  the  objedts  of  another ;  and 
fay,  fweet  tafte,  fweet  fmell,  fweet  found; 
iharp  point,  fharp  tafte,  iharp  ibund ;  har- 
mony of  founds,  harmony  of  colours,  har- 
mony of  parts ;  fbft  filk,  fbft  colour,  fbft 
ibund,  foft  temper ;  and  fo  in  a  thoufaiid 
inftances ;  and  yet  thefe  words,  in  their  tro- 
pical fignification,  are  not  lefs  intelligible 
than  in  their  proper  one ;  for  iharp  tafte  and 
iharp  ibund,  are  as  expreilive  as  iharp  iword ; 
and  harmony  of  tones  is  not  better  under- 
ilood   by   the  mufician,    than  harmony  of 

{)arts  by  the  architecfl,  and  harmony  of  co- 
ours  by  the  painter. 

Savages,  illiterate  perfons,  and  children, 
have  comparatively  but  few  words  in  pro- 
portion to  the  things  they  may  have  occa-* 
iion  to  {peak  of;  and  muil  therefore  recur 
to  tropes  and  figures  more  frequently,  than 
peribns  of  copious  elocution.  A  feaman,  or 
mechanic,  even  when  he  talks  of  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  his  art,  borrows  his  lan- 
guage from  that  which  does ;  and  this  makes 
his  diiflion  figurative  to  a  degree  that  is  feme- 
times  entertaining  enough.  "  Death  (fays  a 
feaman  in  one  of  SmoUet's  novels)  has 
not  yet  boarded  my  comrade ;  but  they 
have  been  yard  arm  and  yard  arm  thefc 

"  thnc 
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**  three  glaffes.  His  fiarhoard  eye  is  open; 
*'  but  faft  jamn^d  in  his  head  ;  and  the 
^*  haufydrds  of  his  .  under  jaw  have  givea 
**  way."  Thefe  phrafes  are  exaggerated ; 
but  we  allow  them  to  be  natural,  becaufe 
we  know  that  illiterate  people  are  apt  to  make 
ufe  of  tropes  and  figures  taken  from  their 
own  trade,  even  when  they  fpeak  of  things 
that  are  very  remote  and  incongruous,  la 
thofe  poems,  therefore,  that  imitate  the  con^ 
verfation  of  illiterate  perfons,  as  in  comedy^ 
farce,  and  pafloral,  fuch  figures  judicioufly 
applied  may  render  the  imitation  more  plea- 
fing,  becaufe  more  exadl  and  natural. 

Words  that  are  untuneable  and  harfh  the 
poet  is  often  obliged  to  avoid,  when  perhaps 
he  has  no  other  way  to  iexprefs  their  mean*- 
ing  than  by  tropes  ahd  figures  ;  and  fome- 
times  the  meafure  of  his  verfe  may  oblige  him 
to  rejeifl  a  proper  word  that  is  not  harifa, 
merely  on  account  of  its  being  too  long,  or 
too  Ihort,  or  in  any  other  way  unfuitable  to 
the  rhythm,  or  to  the  rhime.  And  hence 
another  ufe  of  figurative  language,  that  it 
contributes  to  poetical  harmony.  Thus,  /» 
prefs  the  plain  is  frequently  ufed  to  fignify  t0 
be  Jlain  in  battle ;  liquid  plain  is  put  for  ocean^ 
blue  Serene  for  Jky^  and  ^han  reign  for  country 
life.  ■ 

2.  Tropes  and  Figures  are  favourable  to 
delicacy.  When  the  proper  name  of  a  thing 
is  in  any  refpedt  unpleaiant,  a  well-chofen 
^onc  will  couvey  the  idea  in  fuch  a,  way  as 

ta 
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to  give  no  ofience.    This  is  agreeable,  and 
even  aeceflary,  ia  polite  coaverfation,   and 
cannot  be  difpenied  with  in  elegant  writing 
of  any  kind.     Many  words,  from  their  be- 
ing often  applied   to  vulgar  ufe,  acquire  a 
meannefs  that  difqualifies  them  for  a  place 
in   ferious  poetry  ;    while   perhaps,    under 
the  influence  of  a  different  fyftem  of  man- 
ners,   the  correfponding  words  in  another 
language  may  be  elegant,  or  at  lead  not  vul- 
gar.   When  one  reads  Homer  in  the  Greek, 
one  takes  no  offence  at  his  calling  Eumeus 
by  a  name  which,  literally  rendered,  figni- 
fies  Sivine-berd ;    firft,    becaufe   the  Greek 
word  is  wellr founding  in  itfelf ;    fecondly, 
becaufe  we  have  never  heard  it  pronounced 
in  converfation,  nor  confequently  debaied  by 
vulgar  ufe ;  and,  thirdly,  becaufe  we  Imow, 
that  the  office  denoted  by  it  was,  in  the  age 
of  Eumeus,  both  important  and  honourable. 
But  Pope  would  have  been  blamed,  if  a  name 
{6  indelicate  as  Jhvine-herd  had  in  his  tranP 
lation  been  applied  to  fo  eminent  a  peribn- 
age ;  and  therefore  he  judicioufly  makes  uie 
of  the  trope  Jynccdocbt^  and  calls  him  Stuain*; 
a  word  both  elegant  and  poetical,  and  not 
likely  to  lead  the  reader  into  any  miftake  a- 
bout  the  perfbn  fpoken  of,  as  his  employ- 
ment had    been    defcribed  in  a   preceding 
paiFage.     The  fan^  Eumeus  is  faid,  in  the 
limple,  but  melodious  language  of  the  ori- 

*  Popc*s  Homer's  OdyBcj,  book  14.  vcrf.  41. 

"  I  ginal> 
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ginal,  to  have  been  making  his  own  flioes 
when  Ulyfles  came  to  his  door  ;  a  work 
which  in  thofe  days  the  greateft  heroes  would 
often  find  neceffarv.  This  too  the  tranllator 
foftens  by  a  tropical  expref&on : 

Here  fat  Eumeus,  and  his  cares  applied 
To  form  ftrong  bujkins  of  well-fcafon*d  hide. 

A  hundred  other  examples  might  be  quoted 
from  this  tranilation;  but  thefe  will  explain 
my  meaning. 

There  are  other  occaiions,  on  which  the 
delicacy  of  figurative  language  is  ftill  more 
needful :  as  in  Virgil's  account  of  the  ef- 
fc6ls  of  animal  love,  and  of  the  plague  a- 
mong  the  beads,  in  the  third  Georgic ;  where 
Dry  den's  ftyle,  by  being  lefs. figurative  than 
the  original,  is  in  o/ie  place  exceedingly  fil- 
thy, and  in  another  fliockingly  obfcene. 

Hobbes  could  conftrue  a  Greek  author  ;l 
but  his  fkill  in  words  muft  have  been  all  de- 
rived from  the  didtionary  :  for  he  feems 
not  to  have  known,  that  any  one  articulate 
found  could  be  more  agreeable,  or  any  one 
phrafe  mc^e  dignified,  than  any  other.  In 
his  Iliad  and  Odyfley,  even  when  he  hits 
the  author's  fen(e,  (which  is  not  always  the 
cafe),  he  proves,,  by  his  choice  of  words,  that 
of  harmony,  elegance,  or  energy  of  ftyle,  he 
had  no  manner  of  conception.  ,  And  hence 
that  work,  tho'  called  a  Tranflation  of  Ho- 
mer, does  not  even  deferve  the  name  of 
,  Vol,  II.  K  k  pcmj. 
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poem ;   becaufe  it  is  in  every  refpeft  unplea^ 

Jtng^   being  nothing  more  than  a  fiditious 

narrative  delivered  in  mean  profe,  with  the 

additional  meannefs  of  harfli   rhyme,    and 

nntuneable  meafure. Trapp  underftood 

Virgil  well  enough  as  a  grammarian,  and 
had  a  tafte  for  his  beauties ;  yet  his  Tranf- 
}ation  bears  no  refemblance  to  Virgil ;  yrhich 
is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  an  imprudent 
choice  of  words  and  figures,  and  a  total  want 
of  harmony. 

I  grant,  that  the  delicacy  we  here  contend 
for  may,  both  in  converfation  and  in  vn-i- 
ting,  be  carried  too  far.  To  call  killing  an 
innocent  man  in  a  duel  an  afiair  of  honour, 
and  a  'oiolatitm  of  the  rights  of  ivedlock  an  af- 
fair of  gallantry,  is  a  prostitution  of  figu- 
rative language.  Nor  -do  I  think  it  any  cre- 
dit to  us,  that  we  are  faid  to  have  upwards 
of  forty  figurative  phrafes  to  denote  excef- 
five  drinking.  Language  of  this  fort  gene- 
rally implies,  that  the  public  abhorrence  of 
fuch  crimes  is  not  fb  ftrong  as  it  ought  to 
be  :  and  I  am  not  certain,  whether  even  our 
morals  might  not  be  improved,  if  we  were 
to  call  thefe  and  fuch  like  crimes  by  their 
proper  names,  murder,  adultery,  drunken- 
nefs,  gluttony;  names,  that  not  only  ex- 
prefs  our  meaning,  but  alfo  betoken  our  dif- 

approbation. As  to  writing,  it  cannot  be 

denied,  that  even  Pope  himfelf,  in  the  ex- 
cellent verfion  juft  now  quoted,  has  fome- 
jf4inc5,  for  the  fake  of  his  nu^ibers,  or  for 

fear 
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fear  of  giving  offence  by  too  clofe  an  imita-^ 
tion  of  Homer's  fimplicity,  employed  tropes 
and  figures  too  quaint  or  too  folemn  for  the 
occafion.  And  the  finical  ftyle  is  in  part 
t:hara£lerifed  by  the  writer's  diflike  to  lite-^ 
ral  expreffions,  and  affedtedly  fubilituting  in 
their  (lead  unnecefTary  tropes  and  figures* 
With  thefe  authors^  a  man's  only  child  mud 
always  be  his  (mly  hope^  a  country-maid  he- 
comes  a  rural  beauty ^  or  perhaps  a  rtymph  of 
the  graves ;  if  flattery  fing  at  all^  it  mud  be 
^fyrenfingi  the  fliepherd's  flute  dwindles 
into  an  oaten  reed^  and  his  crook  is  exalted 
into  a  fcepter ;  the  Jilver  lillies  rife  from  theii* 
golden  bedsy  and  languijh  to  the  conjplaining 
gale«  A  yotmg  woman,  though  a  good  Chri^ 
(lian,  cannot  make  herfelf  agreeable  without 
facrifcing  to  the  Graces ;  nor  hope  to  do  any 
execution  among  the  gentle  fwainsy  till  a 
whole  legion  of  Cupids ^  armed  "with  flames 
and  darts  J  and  other  weapons,  begin  to 
difcharge  from  her  eyes  their  formidable  ar* 
tillery.  For  the  fake  of  variety,  or  of  the 
verfe,  fome  of  thefe  figures  may  now  and 
then  find  a  place  in  a  poem ;  but  in  profe, 
unlefs  very  fjparingly  ufed,  they  favour  of 
aflFe<5tation. 

3,  Tropes  and  Figures  promote  brevity; 
and  brevity,  united  with  perfpicuity,  is  al- 
ways agreeable.  An  example  or  two  will 
be  given  in  the  next  paragraph.  Sentiments 
thus  delivered,  and  imagery  thus  painted, 
are  readily  apprehended  by  the  mind,  make; 

K  k  2  a 
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a  (Irong  impreffion  upon  the  fancy,  and 
remain  lotig  in  the  memory  :  whereas  too 
many  words,  even  when  the  meaning  is 
good,  never  fail  to  bring  difguft  and  weari- 
nefs.  They  argue  a  debility  of  mind  which 
hinders  the  author  from  feeing  Jiis  thoughts 
in  one  diftindl4)oint  of  view  ;  and  they  alio 
encourage  a  fufpicion,  that  there  is  (bmething 
faulty  or  defective  in  the  matter.  In  the 
poetic  ftyle,  therefore,  which  is  addreiled  to 
the  fancy  and  paiEons,  and  intended  to  make 
a  vivid,  a  pleating,  and  a  permanent  im- 
preflion,  brevity,  and  confequeatly  tropes  and 
figures,  are  indifpenfable.  And  a  language 
will  always  be  the  better  fuited  to  poetical 
purpofes,  the  more  it  admits  of  this  brevity ; 
— a  charadler  which  is  more  confpicuous  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  than  in  any  modem 
tongue,  and  much  ^efs  in  the  French  than  in 
the  Italian  or  Englifh. 

4.  Tropes  and  Figures  contribute  to  ftrengch 
or  energy  of  language,  not  only  by  their 
concifenefs,  but  alfo  by  conveying  to  the 
fancy  ideas  that  are  eafily  comprehended, 
and  make  a  flrong  imprefhon.  We  arc 
powerfully  affedlcd  with  what  we  fee,  or  feel, 
or  hear.  When  a  fentiment  comes  enforced 
or  illuftrated  by  figures  taken  from  objedls 
of  fight,  or  touch,  or  hearing,  one  thinks, 
as  it  were,  that  one  fees,  or  feels,  or  hears, 
the  thing  fpoken  of ;  and  thus,  what  in  it- 
fcit  would  perhaps  be  obfcure,  or  is  merely 
iutciicdual,  may  be  made  to  feize  our  at- 
tention 
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tendon  and  intereft  bur  pailions  almoft  as 
cfiedlually  as  if  it  were  an  objedl  of  outward 
ienfe.  When  Virgil  calls  the  iicipios  thunder^ 
bolts  of  nvar^  he  very  ftrongly  expredes  in 
one  word,  and  by  one  image,  the  rapidity 
of  their  viflories,  the  noife  their  atchiere- 
ments  made  in  the  world,  and  the  ruin  and 
conftemation  that  attended  their  irrefiflible 

career. When  Homer  calls  Ajax  the  bul- 

ivark  of  the  Greeks^  he  paints  with  equal 
brevity  his  vaft  fize  and  ftrength,  the  diffi- 
culty of  prevailing  'againft  him,  and  the  con- 
fidence wherewith  his  countrymen  repofed 

on  his  valour. When  Solomon  fays  of  the 

ftrange  woman,  or  harlot,  that  "  her  feet  go 
•*  down  to  death,"  he  lets' us  know,  not  only 
that  her  path  ends  in  deftrudlion,  but  alfo, 
that  they  who  accompany  her  will  find  it  eafy 
to  go  forwards  to  ruin,  and  diJflicult  to  re- 
turn to  their  duty. —— Satan's  enormous 
magnitude,  and  refulgent  appearance,  his 
perpendiculat*  afcent  through  a  region  of 
darknefs,  and  the  inconceivable  rapidity  of 
his  motion,  are  all  painted  out  to  our  fancy 
by  Milton,  in  one  very  fhort  fimilitude. 

Sprung  upward,  like  —  a  pyramid  of  fire  *  : 

To  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  which  figure, 
we  muA  imagine  ourfelves  in  chaos,  and  a 
vaft  luminous  body  rifiog  upward,  near  the 

•  Par.  Loft,  book  2.  vcrf.  10 13. 

place 
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place  where  we  are,  fo  fwiftly  as  to  appear 
a  continued  track  of  light,  and  leflening  to 
the  view  according^  to  the  increafe  of  di- 
ftance,  till  it  end  in  a  point,  and  then  difap- 
pear ;  and  all  this  mull  be  fuppofed  to  ftrike 
our  eye  at  one  inftant.— Equal  to  this  ia 
propriety,  though  not  in  magnificence,  is 
that  allegory  of  Gray, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave : 

Which  prefents   to  the  imagination  a  wide 
plain,  where  ieveral  roads  appear,   crouded 
with  glittering  multitudes,  and  iffuing  from 
different  quarters,  but  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  as  they  advance,  till  they  terminate 
in  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe,    where  aU 
their  glories  enter  in  fucceffi(Hi,  and  diiap-* 
pear  for  ever.  — r—When  it  is  faid  in  fcrip- 
ture,    of  a   good  man  who  died,    that  he 
fell  ajlcep^    wljat  a  number  of  ideas  are  at 
once  conveyed  to  our  imagination,  by  this 
beautiful  and  expreflive  figure  1      As  a  la* 
bourer,    at  the  clofe  of  day,   goes  to  ileep, 
with  the   fatisfadtion  of  having   performed 
his  work,  and  with  the  agreeable  hope  of  a- 
waking  in  the  morning  of  a  new  day,  re* 
frefhed  and  chearful ;  fo  a  good  man,  at  the 
end  of  life,  refigns  himfelf  calm  and  con- 
tented to  the  will  of  his  Maker,   with  the 
fweec  refledlion  of  having  endeavoured  to  do 
his  duty,  and  with  the  tranfporting  hope  of 
foon  awaking  in  the  regions  of  light,  to  life 

andL 
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and  happinefs  eternal.  The  figure  alfb  ibg- 
gefls^  that  to  a  good  man  the  tranfition  from 
life  to  death  is  even  in  the  fenfation  no  more 
painful,  than  when  our  faculties  melt  away 
into  the  pleafing  infenfibility  of  fleep.  ■  > 
Satan  flying  among  the  liars  is  (aid  by  Milton 
to  "  Sail  between  worlds  and  worlds ;"  which 
has  an  elegance  and  force  far  fuperior  to  the 
proper  word  Fly.  For  by  this  alluiion  to  a 
jhip,  we  are  made  to  form  a  lively  idea  of 
his  great  fize,  and  to  conceive  of  his  mo- 
tion, that  it  was  equable  and  majeflic. 

Virgil  ufes  a  happy  figure  to  exprefs  the  fize 
of  the  great  wooden  horfe,  by  means  of 
which  the  Greeks  w^re  conveyed  into  Troy : 
*'  Equum  divina  Palladis  arte  edificantr  -^-^'^ 
Milton  is  ftill  bolder  when  he  fays, 

Who  would  not  fing  for  Lycidas  ?  he  knew 
Himfelf  to  fing,  and  build  tlie  lofty  rhime  ^. 

The  phrafe,  however,  though  bold,  is  em- 
phatical ;  and  gives  a  noble  ide^  of  the  du- 
rability of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  the  art  and 


*  In  the  LatiQ  phrafe  Condere  carmen^  which  Milton 
no  doubt  had  in  his  view,  the  verb  is  oi-  more  general 
figni£cation,  than  the  Englifh  verb  to  build ;  and  there- 
fore the  figure  is  bolder  in  Englifh  than  Latin.  It  may 
even  be  doubted,  whether  Condere  carmen  be  at  all  fi- 
gurative ;  for  Condere  is  refolved  by  R.  Stepthanus  into 
Bimul  dare.  Condere  carmen^  condere  poema^  condere  hifto-* 
rianif  occur  in  Cicero  and  Pliny  ;  but  Milton's  phraie 
is  inuch  too  daring  for  Englifh  profe. 

attention    / 
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attention  requiiite  to  form  a  good  poem. 


There  are  hundreds  of  tropical  exprei&ons  in 
common  nfe,  incomparably  more  enei^etic 
than  any  proper  words  of  equal  brevity  that 
could  be  put  in  their  place.  A  cheek  bum^ 
ing  with  blufhesy  is  a  trope  which  at  once 
deicribes  the  colour  as  it  appears  to  the  be^ 
holder,  and  the  glowing  heat  as  it  is  felt  by 
the  perfbn  blufhing.  Chilled  with  defpon- 
dence,  petrefied  with  aftonifhment,  thunder^ 
jlruck  with  difagreeable  and  unexpe<Eted  in- 
telligence, melted  with  love  or  pity,  di[fobued 
in  luxury,  hardened  in  wickednefs,  foftemaf^ 
into  remorfe,  inflamed  with  deiirei  tojfed  with 
uncertainty,  &c. — every  one  is  feniible  of 
the  force  of  thefe  and  the  like  phraies,  and 
that  they  muft  contribute  to  the  energy  of 
compofition. 

5.  Tropes  and  Figures  promote  ftrength  of 
expreflion,  and  are  in  poetry  peculiarly  re- 
quifite,  becaufe  they  are  often  more  natural^ 
and  more  imitative^  than  proper  words.  In 
fa<ft,  this  is  fo  much  the  cafe,  that  it  would  . 
be  impoffible  to  imitate  the  language  of  paA 
lion  without  them.  It  is  true,  that  when 
the  mind  is  agitated,  one  does  not  run  out 
into  .  allegories,  or  long-winded  fimilitudes, 
or  any  of  the  figures  that  require  much  at- 
tention and  many  words,  or  that  tend  to 
withdraw  the  fancy  from  the  objedl  of  the 
paflion.  Yet  the  language  of  many  pafCons 
muft  be  figurative,  notwithftanding  ;  be- 
caufe they  roufe  the  fancy,  and  diredt  it  to 
2  obje<35 
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bbjedts  congeuial  to  their  own  nature,  whidh 
diverfify  the  language  of  the  fpeaker  with  a 
multitude  of  alluiions.     The  fancy  of  a  very 
angry  man,  for  example,  prefents  to  his  view 
a  trail!  of  difagreeable  ideas  connedled  with 
the  paflion  of  angei",  and  tending  to  encou- 
rage it;    and  if  he  fpeak  without  reftraint 
during  the  paroxyfm  of  his  rage,  thofe  ideas 
will  force  themfelves  upon  him,  and  com- 
pel him  to  give  them  utterance.     "  Infernal 
*'  monfter!    (he  will  fay ) -^  my  blood   boils 
**  at  him ;  he  has  ufed  me  like  a  dog ;   ne- 
*•  ver  was  man  fo  injured  as  I  have  been  by 
*^  this  barbarian.      He  has   no   more  fenfe 
*'  of  propriety  than  a  ftone.     His  counte- 
•*  nance  is  diabolical,  and  his  foul  as  ugly 
**  as  his  countenance    His  heart  is  cold  and 
"  hard,  and  his  refolutions  dark  and  bloody,'* 
&c.    This  fpeech  is  wholly  figurative.     It  is 
made  up  of  metaphors  and  hyperboles^  which, 
with  the  profopopeia  and  apojirophe^    are   the 

mdft  pafTionate  of  all  the  figures. Lear, 

driven  out  of  doors  by  his  unnatural  daugh- 
ters, in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  thunder,  and 
tempeft,  natiirally  breaks  forth  (for  his  in- 
dignation is  juft  now  raifeAto  the  very  high- 
eft  pitch)  into  the  following  violent  exclama- 
tion againft  the  crimes  of  mankind,  in  which 
almofl  every  word  is  figurative. 

Tremble  thou  wretch^ 
That  haft  within  thee  undivulgcd  crimes 
Unwhipt  of  juftice.    Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 
Vol.  II.  L  I  Thou 
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Thou  perjured,  and  thou  (imilar  of  virtue. 
That  art  inceftueus.     Caitiff,  to  pieces  fhake. 
That  under  covert^  and  convenient  feeming. 
Haft  pradifed  on  man's  life.     Clofc  pent-up  guilts> 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
Thefe  dreadful  fummonets  grace. 


The  vehemence  of  maternal  love,  and 


forrow  from  the  apprehenfion  of  lofing  her 
child,  make  the  Lady  Conftance  utter  a  lan- 
guage that  is  ffrongly  figurative,  tho'  quite 
fuitable  to  the  condition  and  chara<5ler  of  the 
fpeaker.  The  pafTage  is  too  long  for  a  quo- 
tation, but  concludes  thiis  : 

O  Lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  fon. 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world. 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  forrow's  cure  *. 


Similar  to  this,  and  eqtially  expreffive 


of  conjiigal  love,  is  that  beautiful  hyperbole 
in  Homer ;  where  Andromache,  to  difTu^dt 
her  hufband  from  going  out  to  the  battle, 
tells  him,  that  flie  had  novv  no  mother,  fa- 
ther, or  brethren,  all  her  .kindred  being  dead, 
and  her  native  country  deflate ;  and  then 
tenderly  adds, 

But  while  my  Heftbr  yet  furvives,  I  fee 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all  in  theo  f  ^ 


•  King  John. 
t  lUad,.  book*  6. 
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As  the  paflions  that  agitate  the  foul,  and 
roufe  the  fancy,  arc  apt  to  vent  themfelves 
in  tropes  and  figures,  fo  thofe  that  deprefs 
the  mind  adopt  for  the  moft  part  a  plain 
diiflion  without  any  ornament.  For  to  a  de- 
jc<fted  mind,  wherein  the  imagination  is  ge- 
nerally inadlive,  it  is  not  probable,  that  any 
great  variety  of  ideas  will  prefent  themfelves ; 
and  when  thefe  are  few  and  familiar,  the 
words  that  exprefs  them  muft  be  fimple. 
As  no  author  equals  Shakefpeare  in  boldnefs 
or  variety  of  figures,  when  he  copies  the 
ftyle  of  thofe  violent  paflions  that  ftimulate 
the  fancy ;  fb,  when  he  would  exhibit  the 
human  mind  in  a  dejedted  ftate,  no  unin- 
fpired  writer  excels  him  in  fimplicity.  The 
fame  Lear  whofe  refentmeht  had  impaired  Kis 
underftanding,  while  it  broke  out  in  the  moft 
boifterous  language,  when,  after  fame  mp- 
dical  applications,  he  recovers  his  reafon, 
his  rage  being  now  exhaufted,  his  pride  hum- 
bled, and  his  fpirits  totally  depreffed,  fpeaks' 
in  a  ftyle  than  which  nothing  can  be  ima-^ 
gined  more  fimple, '  or  more  affedling  :    * 

Pray,  do  not  mock  me  j 
I  am  a  very  foolifh,  fond  old  man, 
Fourfcore  and  upward,  and,  to  deal  plainly  with 

you, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfed  mind. 
Methinks  I  (hould  know  you,  and  know  this  man„ 
Yet  1  am  doubtful ;  for  1  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is,  and  all  the  ikill  I  have 
JVernembers  not  thefc  garments  j  nor  I  know  not 
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Where  I  did  lodge  laft  night. 


k^H^ 


-. Defdemona,    ever-  gentle,   artlefs,    and 

iincere,  fhockcd  at  the  uDkindnefs  of  her 
Eufband,  and  overcome  with  melancholy, 
fpeaks  in  a  ftyle  fb  beautifully  fimple,  and 
fo  perfedly  natural,  that  one  knows  not  what 
to  fay  in  commendation  of  it : 

My  mother  had  a  maid  called  Barbara  ; 
She  was  in  love,  and  he  (he  loved  proved  mad. 
And  did  forfake  her.    She  had  a  fong  of  willow ; 
An  old  thing  it  was,  but  it  exprefs'rf  her  fortune. 
And  Ihe  died  finging  it.     That  fong  to-night 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind ;  I  have  much  to  do. 
But  to  go  hang  oiy  head  all  at  one  fide. 
And  ling  it  like  poor  Barbara  ft 

Sometimes 

•  King  Lear,  aft  4.  fccne  7. 

t  OthellOy  aft  4.  fcene  3.  This  charming  paflage, 
tranflated  into  the  Jinical  ftyle^  which,  whatever  be  the 
fubjeft  or  fpeaker,  miift  always  be  defcriptive,  eoigmatical^ 
and  full  of  figures,  would  perhaps  run  thus  : 

Even  now,  fad  Memory  to  my  thought  rccals 

The  nymph  Dione,  who,  with  pious  care. 

My  much-loved  mother,  in  my  vernal  years. 

Attended  :   blooming  was  the  maiden's  form. 

And  on  her  brow  Difcretion  fat,  and  on 

Her  rofy  cheeks:  a  thoufand  Graces  play'd. 

O  lucklefs  was  the  day,  when  Cupid's  dart, 

Shot  from  a  gentle  fwain's  alluring  eye, 

Firft  thrill'd  with  pleafing  pangs  her  throbbing  breaft  ! 

That-  gentle  fwain,  ah  !  gentle  now  no  more, 

(Horrid  to  tell !),  by  fuddcn  ph^cnfy  driven, 

Ran 
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Sometimes  the  imagination,    even   when 
exerted  to  the  utmoft,  takes  in  but  few  ideas. 
This  happens  when  the  attention  is  totally 
engroffed  by  fome  very  great  objedl ;  admira*- 
tion  being  one  of  thofe  emotions  that  rather 
fufpend  the  exercife  of  the  faculties,    than 
pufli  them  into  adion.     And  here  too  the 
fimpleil  language  is   the  moil  natural  ;    as 
when  Milton  fays  of  the  Deity,  that  he  fits 
*'  high-throned  above  all  height."     And  as 
this  fimplicity  is  more  fuitable  to  that  one 
great  exertion  which  occupies  the  fpeaker's 
jnind,  than  a  more  elaborate  imagery  or  Ian- 
Ran  howling  to  the  wild  :   blcod-tinflured  fire 
Glared  from  his  haggard  eyeballs,  and  on  high 
The  hand  of  Horror  raifed  his  ragged  hair, 
And  cold  fwcat  bathed  his  agonizing  frame. 
What  didfl  thou  then,  Dione  !  ilUftar'd  maid  ! 
What  couldft  thou  do  !  —  From  morn  to  dewy  eve. 
From  Eve  till  rofy-finger*d  Morn  appear'd. 
In  a  fad  fong,  a  fong  of  ancient  days. 
Warbling  |her  wild  woe  to  the  pitying  wind<?. 
She  fat ;  the  weeping  willow  was  her  theme. 
And  well  the  theme  accorded  with  her  woe ; 
Till  Fate  fupprefs'd  at  length  th*  unfinifhM  lay. 
Thus  on  Meander's  flowery  mantled  fide 
The  dying  cygnet  fings,  and  iinging  dies. 

I  hope  my  young  'readers  are  all  wifer  ;  but  I  believe 
there  was  a  time,  when  I  fbould  have  been  tempted  to 
prefer  this  flaihy  tinfel  to  Shakefpcarc's  find  gold.  I  do 
pot  fay,  that  in  themfelves  thefe  lines  arc  all  bad,  though 
feveral  of  them  are  j  and  in  fomc  forts  of  compofition 
the  greater  part  might  perhaps  be  pardonable  ;  but  I  fay, 
that,  confidcred  in  relation  to  the  chara^er  and  circum- 
ilances  of  Defdcmona,  the^  are  all  unnatural,  and  there- 
f pr^  uot  poetical. 

guagq 
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guage  would  have  been ;  fb  has  it  alfo  a  more 
powerful  effedl  in  fixing,  and  elevating  the 
imagination  of  the  hearer :  for,  to  introduce 
other  thoughts  for  the  fake  of  illuftrating 
what  cannot  be  illuftrated,  could  anfwer  no 
other  purpofe,  than  to  draw  off  the  atten- 
tion from  the  principal  idea.  In  thefe  and 
the  like  cafes,  the  fancy  left  to  itfelf  will  have 
more  fatisfadlion  in  purfuing  at  leifure  its 
own  fpeculations,  than  in  attending  to  thofe 
of  others ;  as  they  who  fee  for  the  firft  time 
fome  admirable  objedl,  would  chufe  rather 
to  feaft  upon  it  in  filence,*  than  to  have 
their  thoughts  interrupted  by  a  long  de^ 
fcription  from  another  perfon,  informing 
them  of  nothing  but  what  they  fee  before 
them,  are  already  acquainted  with,  or  m^y 

cafily   conceive. On  thefe   principles,    I 

cannot  but  think,  that  Milton's  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  light  *,  excellent 
as  it  is  in  many  particulars,  is  yet  far  lefe 
ftriking  to  the  mind,  than  that  famous  paf- 
fage  of  Mofes,  fo  juftly  admired  by  Longi- 
nus  for  its  fublimity,  "  And  God  iaid.  Let 
*'  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light.'* 
When  I  contemplate  the  idea  fuggefted  by 

f  Let  there  be  light,  God  faid ;  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  firft  of  things,  quinteiTence  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  native  eaft 
To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  began. 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud  ;  for  yet  the  fua 
Was  not ;   flic  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 
gojourn'd  the  whil?.  Parad,  Lofi^  vii.  244. 
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thefe  few  iimple  words,  I  fancy  myfelf  en- 
compafled  with  the  darknefs  of  chaos;  that 
I  hear  the  Almighty  Word,  and  at  the  fame 
inftant  fee  light  diffufed  over  all  the  im- 
menfity  of  natm-e.  Here  an  objecfl,  the  great- 
eft  furely  that  can  be  imagined,  the  whole 
illuminated  univerfe  ftarts  at  once  into  view. 
And  the  fancy  feems  to  be  affifted  not  a  little 
by  the  fhortnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  phrafe, 
which  hint  the  inftantaneoufnefs  of  the  ef- 
fedl,  and  the  facility  wherewith  the  Firft 
Caufe  operates  in  producing  a  work  fo  un- 
utterably beautiful,  and  fo  aftonifhingly  great. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreflion,  which 
was  only  intended  to  fhow,  that  though  fbmc 
thoughts  and  emotions  require  a  figurative, 
others  as  naturally  adopt  a  fimple,  ftyle  : 
"— —  I  remarked,  that  the  hyperbole^  profopo^ 
feidy  and  apojirophe^  ate  among  the  moft  paf- 
onate  figures.     This  defer ves  illuftration. 

I .  A  very  angry  man  is  apt  to  think  the 
injury  he  has  juft  received  greater  than  it 
really  is;  and,  if  he  proceed  immediately 
to  retaliate  by  word  or  deed,  feldom  fails  to 
exceed  the  due  bounds,  and  to  become  in- 
jurious in  his  turn.  The  fdtid  parent  looks 
tipori  his  child  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  and 
beauty  ;  and  the  romantic  lover  will  not  be 
perfuaded  that  his  miftrefs  has  nothing  lu- 
pernatural  either  in  her  mind  or  perfon. 
lear^  in  like  manner,  not  only  magnifies  its' 
objedl  when  real,  but  even  forms  an  objeft 
out  of  nothing,  and  miftakes  the  fidions  of 

•    fancy 
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fancy   for   the  intimations  of  fenfe,  —  No 
wonder  then,  that  they  who  fpeak  according 
to  the  impulfe  of  paflion  fhould  fpeak  hyper^ 
lolically:  that  the  angry  man  fhould  exag- 
gerate the  injury  he  ihas  received,  and  the 
vengeance  he  is  going  to  inflift ;  that  the  for- 
rowful  Ihould  magnify  what  they  have  loft, 
and  the  joyful  what  they  have  obtained ; 
tliat  the  lover  fhould  fpeak  extravagantly  of 
the  beauty  of  his  miflrefs,  the  coward  of  the 
dangers  He  has  encountered,  and  the  credu- 
lous clown  of  the  miracles  performed  by  the 
juggler.     In  fa<5l,  thefe  people  would  not  do 
juilice  to  what  they  feel,  if  they  did  not  fay 
more  than  the  truth.     The  valiant  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  naturally  adopts  the  di- 
minifhing  hyberbole,  when  he  fpeaks  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  man  of  fenfe,  when  he  is  ob* 
liged  ta  mention  his  own  virtue  or  ability ; 
becaufe  it  appears  to  him,  or  he  is  wilhng  to 
confider  it,  as  lefs  than  the  truth,  or  at  befl 
as  inconfiderable.     Contempt  ufes  the  fame 
figure ;    and  therefore,    Petruchio,   afie<5ling 
that  paflion,  afFecfls  alfo  the  language  of  it : 

-Thoulieft,  thou  thread,  thou  thimble^ 
Thou  yard,  three  quarters,  half  yard,  quarter,  nail, 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter-cricket,  thou ! 
Braved  in  mine  own  houfe  with  a  Ikein  of  thread ! 
Away, -thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant*? 

For  fome  pafTions  confider  their  objeds  as 

-  •  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  aft  4.  fcene  i. 
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important,  and  others  as  tmimportant.  Of 
the  former  fbrt  are  anger,  love,  fear,  admi-- 
ration,  joy,  forrow,  pride ;  of  the  latter  are 
contempt  and  courage.  Thofe  may  be  faid 
to  fubdue  the  mind  to  the  objedl ;  and  thefe^ 
to  fubdue  the  objedl  to  the  mind.  And  the 
former,  when  violent,  always  magnify  their 
objedb ;  whence  the  hyperbole  called  Am- 
plification, or  Auxejis ;  and  the  latter  as  cob- 
llantly  diminifh  theirs  ;  and  give  rife  to  the 
hyperbole  called  Meiqfis^  or  Diminution. — 
Even  when  the  mind  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  any  violent  pafllon, 
we  naturally  employ  the  fame  figure,  when 
we  would  imprefs  another  very  ftrongly 
with  any  idea.  He  is  a  walking  fhadow ; 
he  is  worn  to  ikin  and  bone ;  he  has  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  and  the  other  following ; 
«—  thefe  and  the  like  phrafes  are  proved  ta 
be  natural  by  their  frequency.  —  By  intro- 
ducing great  ideas,  the  hyperbole  is  fur- 
ther ufeful  in  poetry,  as  a  fource  of  the  fub- 
lime;  but,  when  employed  injudicioufly, 
is  very  apt  to  become  ridiculous.  Cowley 
makes  Goliah  as  big  as  the  hill  down  which 
he  was  marching  * ;  and  tells  us^  that  when 
he  came  into  the  valley,  he  feemed  to  fill  it, 
and  to  overtop  the  neighbouring  mountains^ 
(which,  by  the  by,  feems  rather  to  leffen 
the  mountains  and  vallies,  than  to  magnify 

*  Davidei$>  book  3. 
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the  giant)  ;  nay,  he  adds,  that  the  iu 
ftarted  back  when  he  faw  the  Iplendor  o 
his  arms.  This  poet  feems  to  have  thought 
that  the  figure  in  queftion  could  never 
fuflficiently  enormous  j  but  Quintilian  woul 
have  taught  him,  *'  Quamvis  omnis  hypef-1 
*'  bole  ultra  fidem,  non  tamen  elle  debet 
*'  ultra  modum."  The  reafon  is,  that  this 
figure,  when  exceflivc,  betokens,  rather  ah- 
folute  infatuation,  than  intenfe  emotion ;  and 
refembles  the  efforts  of  a  ranting  tragedian, 
or  the  ravings  of  an  enthufiaftic  declaimer, 
who,  by  putting  on  the  geftures  and  looks 
of  a  lunatic,  fatisfy  the  difcerning  part  of 
their  audience,  that,  inftead  of  feeling  ftrong- 
ly,  they  have  no  rational  feelings  at  alK  In 
the  wildeft  energies  of  nature  there  is  a  mo- 
deftv,  which  the  imitative  artift  will  be  care- 
ful  never  to  overftep, 

2.  That  figure,  by  which  things  are  fpo- 
ken  of  as  if  they  were  perfons,  is  called  Pro- 
fopopeiay  or  Perfonification.  It  is  a  bold  fi- 
gure, and  yet  is  often  natural.  Long  ac- 
quaintance recommends  to  fome  fhare  iu  our 
affedlion  even  things  inanimate,  as  a  houfe, 
a  tree,  a  rock,  a  mountain,  a  country  ;  and 
were  we  to  leave  fuch  a  thing,  without  hope 
of  return,  we  (hould  be  inclined  to  addreis 
it  with  a  farewell,  as  if  it  were  a  perci- 
pient creature.  Nay,  we  find  that  ignorant 
nations  have  adually  worfhipped  fiich  things, 
or  confidered  them  as  the  haunt  of  certain 
powerful  beings.     Dryads  and  Hamadryads 

were 
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.^v^ere  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  fuppofed 
-O  prefide  ovei*  trees  and  groves  ;  river-gods 
knd  nymphs  over  flreams  and  fountains ;  little 
deities,  Called  Lares  and  Penates^  were  be- 
lieved to  be  the  guardians  of  hearths  and 
houfes.  In  Scotland  there  is  hardly  a  hill 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  Ihape,  that 
'was  not  in  former  times  thought  to  be  the 
habitation  of  fairies.  Nay  modern  as  well  as 
ancient  fuperftition  has  appropriated  the  vira- 
ters  to  a  peculiar  fort  of  demon  or  goblin, 
and  peopled  the  very  regions  of  death,  the 
tombs  and  charnel-houfes,  vv^ith  multitudes 
of  ghdfts  and  phantoms.  —  Befides,  v\rhen 
tilings  inanimate  make  a  ftrong  impreffion 
upon  us,  whether  agreeable  or  otherwife,  we 
are  apt  to  addrefs  them  in  terms  of  affec- 
tion or  diflike.  The  failor  bleffes  the  plank 
that  brought  him  afhore  from  the  Ihipwreck  j 
and  the  paffionate  man,  and  fometimes  even 
the  philofopher,  will  fay  bitter  words  to  the 
ftumbling-block  that  gave  him  a  fall.  — 
Moreover,  a  man  agitated  with  any  intereft- 
ing  paffion,  efpecially  of  long  continuance, 
is  apt  to  fancy  that  all  nature  fympathifes 
with  him.  If  he  has  loft  a  beloved  friend, 
he  thinks  the  fun  lefs  bright  than  at  other 
times  ;  and  in  the  fighing  of  the  winds  and 
groves,  in  the  lowings  of  the  herd,  and  in 
the  murmurs  of  the  ftream,  he  feems  to 
hear  the  voice  of  lamentation.  But  when  j6y 
Or  hope  predominate,  the  whole  world  af- 
fumes  a  ga}"  appearance.     In  the  contompla- 
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tion  of  evcTj  part  of  nature,  of  every  con- 
dition of  nyitikind,  of  every  form  of  hu- 
man fociety,  the  benevolent  and  the  pious 
man,  the  morofe  and  the  chearf^  the  mifer 
and  the  mxianthrope,  finds  oceafion  to  in- 
dulge his  favourite  pailion^  and  fees,  or 
thinks  he  fees,  his  own  temper  reflecEkd  back 
in  the  ai^ions,  fympathies,  and  tendencies 
of  other  thixigs  and  perfons/  Our  afie^ons 
are  indeed  the  medium  through  which  we 
may  be  faid  to  furvey  ourfelves,  and  cvciy 
thing  elfe  ;  and  whatever  be  our  inward 
frame,  We  are  apt  to  perceive  a  wonderful 
congeniality  in  the  world  without  us.  And 
hence,  the  fancy,  when  roufed  by  real  emo- 
tions, or  by  the  pathos  of  compofidon,  is 
eafily  reconciled  to  thofe  figures  of  fpecch 
that  afcribe  fympathy,  perception,  and  the 
other  attributes  of  animal  life,  to  things 
inanimate,  or  even  to  notions  merely  intcl- 
ledual.  —  Motion,  too,  bears  a  clofe  affinity 
to  adlion,  and  affcds  our  imagination  near- 
ly in  the  fame  manner ;  and  we  fee  a  great 
part  of  nature  in  motion  ;  and  by  their 
fcnfible  effeifb  are  led  to  contemplate  ener- 
gies innumerable.  Thefe  condudl  the  ra- 
tional mind  to  the  Great  f  irft  Caufe ;  and 
thefe,  in  times  of  ignorance,  difpofed  the 
vulgar  to  believe  in  a  variety  of  fubordinatc 
agents  employed  in  producing  thofe  appear- 
ances that  could  not  otherwile  be  accounted 
for.  Hence  an  endlefs  train  of  fabulous 
deities,    and   of  witches,    demons,    fairies, 
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genii ;  which,  if  they  prove  oxir  reafon  weak 
and  our  fancy  ftrong,  prove  alfo,  that  Per- 
ibnification  is  natural  to  the  hiunan  mind ; 
and  that  a  right  ufe  of  this  figure  may  have 
a  powerful  enedl,  in  fabulous  writing  efpe- 
cially,  to  engage  our  lympathy  in  behalf  of 
things  as  well  as  perfbns,  for  nothing  (as 
was  before  obferved)  can  give  lafting  delight 
to  a  moral  being,  but  that  which  awakens 
fympathy,  and  touches  the  heart :  and  tho* 
it  be  true,  that  we  fympathife  in  fbme  de- 
gree even  with  inanimate  things,  yet  what 
has,  or  is  fuppofed  to  have,  life,  calls  forth 
a  more  fincere  and  more  permanent  fellow- 
feeling  —  Let  it  be  obferved  further,  that 
to  awaken,  our  fym  pathetic  feelings,  a  lively 
conception  of  their  objedl  is  neceffary.  This 
indeed  is  true  of  almofl  all  our  emotions  ^ 
their  keennefs  is  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity 
of  the  perceptions  that  excite  them,  Diftref^ 
that  we  fee  is  more  afiefiing  than  what  we 
only  hear  of  *  ;  a  perufal  of  the  gayeft  fcenes 
in  a  comedy  does  not  roufe  the  mind  fo  ef- 
fedlually,  as  the  prefence  of  a  chearful  com- 
panion ;  and  the  death  of  a  friend  is  of  great- 
er energy  in  producing  ferioufnefs,  and  the 
confideration  of  our  latter  end,  than  all  the 
pathos  of  Young.  Of  defcriptions  addreffed 
to  the  fancy,  thofe  that  are  moft  vivid  and 
pidlurefque  will  generally  be  fqund  to  have 
the  moft  powerful  influence  over  our  affec- 

•  Hor,  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  itOr 

tions 
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tions  * ;  and  thofc  that  exhibit  perfons  en- 
gaffed  in  adlion,  and  adorned  with  vilible 
in/tgnia^  give  a  brifker  impulfe  to  the  facul- 
ties, .than  fiich  as  convey  intelledhial  ideas 
only,  or  images  taken  from  ftill  life.  No 
abftradl  notion  of  Time,  or  of  Love,  can  be 
{6  ftriking  to  the  fancy,  as  the  image  of  an 
old  man  accoutered  with  a  fcythe,  or  of  a 
beautiful  boy  with  wings  and  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows :  and  no  phyfiological  account  of  Frenzy 
could  fuggeft  fb  vivid  an  idea,  as  the  poet 
has  given  us  in  that  exquifite  portrait. 

And  moody  Madncfs  laughing  wild,  amid  fevcreft. 
woe. 

And  for  this  reafon  partly  it  is,  that  the  E- 
pic  poet,  in  order  to  work  the  more  effedlual- 
ly  upon  our  paflions  and  imagination,  refers 
the  fecrec  fprings  of  human  condudl,  and 
the  viciffitudes  of  human  affairs,  to  the  a- 
gency  of  perfonified  caufes ;  that  is,  to  the 
machinery  of  gods  and  goddefTes,  angels, 
demons,  magicians,  and  other  powerful  be- 
ings. And  hence,  in  all  fublime  poetry, 
life  and  motion,  with  their  feveral  modes  and 
attributes,    are  liberally  beftowed  on  thofe 

-  I  fay  generally  5  for  it  is  not  always  fo.  Defcriptions 
of  very  great  or  terrible  objefts  have  fometimes  a  greater 
cffeft  upon  the  mind,  when  cxpreflcd  with  fome  degree 
of  obfcurity,  where  **  more  is  pieant  than  meets  the  car,** 
than  if  they  had  been  pi£hired  out  in  the  moil  lively  man- 
ner.    See  part  i.  chap.  5.  §  4* 

obje<fb> 
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objedls   wherewith  the  author  intends  that 
we  fliould  be  ftrongly  imprefled  :  fcenes  per- 
fedlly  inanimate,  and  ftill  tending  rather  to 
diffufe   a   languor  over  the  mind,    than  to 
communicate  to  our  internal  powers   thofc 
lively  energies,  without  which  a  being  eflen- 
tially  a(5live  can  never  receive  complete  gra- 
tification. —  Laftly,  fome  violent  paffions  are 
peculiarly  inclined  to  chiange  things  into  per- 
ibns.     The  horrors  of  his  mind  haunted  O- 
reftes  in  the  fliape  of  furies.     Confcience  in 
the  form  of  the  murdered  perfon,  flares  the 
murderer  in  the  face,  and  often  terrifies  him 
to  diflraiflion.     The  fuperftitious  man,  tra- 
velling alone  in  the  dark,  miilakes  a  white 
ftone  for  a  ghofl,  a  bufh  for  a  demon,  a  tree 
waving  with  the  wind  for  an  enormous  giant 
brandifhing  a  hundred  arms.     The   lunatic 
and  enthufiafl  converfe  with  perfons  who  exift 
only  in  their  own  diflempered  fancy :  and 
the  glutton,  and  the  mifer,  if  they  were  to 
g;ive  utterance  to  all  their  thoughts,  would 
often,  1  dare  fay,  fpeak,  the  one  of  his  gold, 
the  other  of  his  belly,  not  only  as  a  perfon, 
but  as  a  god, — the  objecfl  of  his  warmed 
love,  and  mod  devout  regard.  —  More  need 
not, be  faid  to  prove,  that  Perfonification  is 
natural,   and  may  frequently  contribute  to 
the  pathos,  energy,  and  beauty  of  poetic  lan- 
guage. 

3.    Apqftrophej    or   a   fudden   diverfion   of 
fpeech  from  one  perfon  to  another  perfon  or 
thing,  is  a  figure  nearly  related  to  the  for- 
mer. 
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mer.     Poets  fometimes  make  ufe  of  it,  in  or- 
der to  help  out  their  verfc,  or  merely  to  give 
variety  to  their  flylc :    but  on  thofe  occa- 
fions  it  is  to  be  coniidered  as  rather  a  trick  of 
art,    than  an  effort  of  nature.     It  is  moft 
natural,  and  moft  pathetic,  when  the  pcr- 
fon   or   thing   to  whom   the    apoftrophe   is 
made,  and  for  whofe  fake  we  give  a  new 
diredion  to  our  fpeech,  is  in  our  eyes  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed  for  good  or  evil,  or  raifes 
within  us   fome  fudden  and  powerfol  emo- 
tion, fuch  as  the  hearer  would  acquiefce  in, 
or  at  leaft  acknowledge  to  be   reaibnable. 
But    this,    like   the   other  pathetic   figures, 
muft   be  ufed '  with   great   prudence.      For 
if,  inftead  of  calling  forth  the  hearer's  fym- 
pathy,   it  ihould  only  betray  the  levity   of 
the  fpeaker,  or  fuch  wanderings  of  his  mind 
as  neither  the  fubje6l  nor  the  occafion  would 
lead  one  to  expedl,  it  will  then  create  diA 
guft,  inftead  of  approbation.  —  The  orator, 
therefore,    muft  not  attempt  the  paffionate 
apoftrophe,  till  the  minds  of  the  hearers  be 
prepared  to  join  in  it.     And  every  audience 
is  not  equally  oblequious  in  this  refpedl.     In 
the  foriHU  of  ancient  Rome  that  would  have 
pafled.for  fublime  and  pathetic,  which   in 
the  moft  refpeftable  Britifli  auditories  would 
appear  ridiculous.     For  our  ftyle  of  public 
fpeaking  is  cool  and  argumentative,  and  par- 
takes  lefs   of  enthufiafm  than  the  Roman 
did,  and  much  lefs  than  the  modern  French 
or  Italian.    Of  Britifti  eloquence,  particular- 
2  ly 
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ly  that  of  the  pulpit^  the  chief  recommenda- 
tions are  gravity  and  fimplicity.  And  it  is 
vain  to  fay,  that  onr  oratory  ought  to  be 
more  vehement :  for  that  matter  depends  on 
caufes,  w^hich  it  is  not  only  inexpedient,  but 
impoiBble  to  alter ;'  namely,  on  the  charadler 
and  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  their  rational 
notions  in  regard  to  religion,  policy,  and  li« 
teraturc.  The  exclamations  of  Cicero  would 
weigh  but  little  in  our  parliament ;  and  ma- 
ny of  thofe  which  we  meet  with  in  French 
fermons  would  not  be  more  cffedlual  if  at- 
tempted in  our  pulpit.  To  fee  one  of  our 
preachers,  who  the  moment  before  was  a  cool 
reafbner,  a  temperate  fpeaker,  an  humblo 
Chriflian,  and  an  orthodox  divine,  break 
out  into  a  fudden  apoflrophe  to  the  immor- 
tal powers,  or  to  the  walls  of  the  church, 
tends  to  force  a  finile,  rather  than  a  tear^ 
from  thofe  among  us  who  reflect,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  fubjedl,  and  ihould  be  no- 
thing in  the  orator,  to  warrant  fuch  wander- 
ings of  fancy,  or  vehemence  of  emotion.  If 
he  be  careful  to  cultivate  a  pure  ftyle,  and  a 
grave  and  graceful  utterance,  a  Britifli  cler- 
gyman, who  fpeaks  from  convic^on  the 
plain  unaffeded  words  of  truth  and  fober- 
jiefs,  of  benevolence  and  piety,  will,  if  I 
miftake  not,  convey  more  pathetic,  as  well 
as  more  permanent,  impreflions  to  the  heart, 
and  be  more  ufeful  as  a  Chriftian .  teacher, 
than  if  he  were  to  put  in  prai^ce  all  th^ 
Voj..  II.  N  n  at- 
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attitudes  of  Rofcius,  and  all  die  tropes  and 
figures  of  Cicero. 

but  where  the  language  of  paffion  and  en-? 
thufiafm  is  permitted  to  difplay  itfelf,  what- 
ever raifes  any  ftrong  emotion,  whether  it 
be  animated  or  inanimate,  abient  or  prefent^ 
ienfible  or  intelloStual,  may  give  rife  to  the 
apofbrophe.  A  man  in  a  diftant  country, 
fpeaking  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  might  na-? 
turally  exclaim,  "  O  my  dear  native  land, 
^*  Ihall  r  never  fee  thee  more !"  Or,  when 
fbme  great  misfortune  befals  him,  ^'  Hap- 
^*  py  arc  ye,  O  my  parents,  that  ye  are  not 
**  alive  to  fee  this." — We  have  a  beautiful 
apoflrophe  in  the  third  book  of  the  Eneid, 
where  Eneas,  who  is  telling  his  (lory  to 
Dido,  happening  to  mention  the  deadx  of 
)iis  father,  makes  a  fudden  ^ddrefs  to  hiin  ag 
follows : 


■  hie,  pelagi  tot  tempeftatibus  afhis, 

Heu,  genitorem,  omnis  curs  cafufqae  levamen, 
Amitto  Anchifen  ;  —  hie  me,  pater  optimc,  feflfum 
Deferis,  heu,  tantis  nequicqu^im  crepte  peridis  ! 

This  apoftrophe  has  a  pleafing  effedl.  It  feems 
to  intimate,  that  the  love  which  the  hero 
bore  his  father  was  fo  great,  that  when 
he  mentioned  him,  he  forgot  every  thing 
elfe ;  and,  without  minding  his  company, 
one  of  whom  was  a  queen,  fuddenly  ad- 
drelTed  himfelf  to  that  which,  though  prc-^ 
fent  only  in  idea,  was  ftill  a  principal  ob- 
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jedi  of  his  affection.    An  emotion  fo  warni 
and  fo  reafonable  cannot  fail  to  command 
the  fympathy  of  the  reader.  —  When  Mi- 
chael, in  the  eleventh  book  of  Paradife  Lc^, 
announces  to  Adam  and  Eve  the  neceflity  of 
their  immediate  departure  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  the  poet's  art  in  preferving  the  de- 
corum  of  the   two  eharadlers   is    very   re- 
markable.   Pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  that  happy  jilace.  Eve,  in  all  the 
violence  of  ungovernable  ibrrow,  breaks  forth 
into  a  pathetic  apoftrophe  to  Paradife,  to  the 
flowers  flie  had  reared,  and  to  the  nuptial 
bower  fhe  had  adorned.     Adam  makes  nd 
addrefs  to  the  walks,  the  trees,  or  the  flowers 
of  the  garden,   thfe  lofs  whereof  did  not  fo 
iniich  afflidl  him ;  but,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Archangel,  exprefles,  without. a  figure,  his 
regret  for  being  bariiihed  from  a  place  whfere 
he  had  fo  oft  b^en   honoured  with  a  fcn^ 
fible   manifeflation  of  the  Divine   Prefence^ 
The  ule  of  the  apoftrophe  in.  the  one  cafe, 
and  the  omiffion  of  it  in  the  other,  not  only 
gives  a  beautiful  variety  to  the  ftyle,  but  alfo 
marks  that  fuperior  elevation  and  compofure 
of  mind,  by  which  the  poet  had  all  along 
diflinguiflied  the  chara<9ter  of  Adam.  —  One 
of  the  finefl  applications  of  this  figure  that 
is  any  where  to  be  feen,  is  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  fame  Poem  ;  where  the  author,  catch- 
ing by  fympathy  the  devotion  of  our  firfl 
parents,  fuddenly  drops  his  narrative,   and 

N  n  2  jom» 
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joins  his  voice  to  theirs  in  adoring  the  Fa^ 
thcr  of  the  tlnivcrfe. 


Thus  at  their  fhady  lodge  arrived,  both  flood. 

Both  turned,  and  under  open  Iky  adored 

The  God  that  made  t)oth  iky,  air,  earth,  and  hea-* 

ven. 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  refplendent  globe. 
And  ftarry  pole  :  —  Thou  alfo  mad'ft  the  nighty 
Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day. 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd 
Have  finifli'd.  — ^ 


Milton  took  the  hint  of  this  fine  contrivance 
from  a  well-known  pafTage  of  Virgil : 

Hie  juvenum  chorus,  ille  fenum;;  qui  cannino 

laudes 
Herculeas  et  fada  ferant ; 


ut  dufos  tnille  labores 


Rege  fub  Euryftheo,  fatis  Junonis  miquae 
Pertulerit :  — -Tu  nubigenas,  invifte,  bimembre§ 
Hylseum  Pholoumque  manif ;  tu  Crefia  madas 
Prodigia.  — — —  * 

The  beauty  arifing  from  diverfified  compo- 
fition  is  the  fame  in  both,  and  very  great 
in  each.  But  every  reader  mufiyj?^/,  that 
the  figure  is  incomparably  nwre  affecting  to 
the  mind  in  the  imitation,  than  in  the  origi- 
nal.    So  true  it  is^,  that  the  moft  rational 

*'  Soe  £  fimilar  infianccj  Taflb  Gier.  lib.  i8.  i^.  14. 

emotions 
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emotions  raife  the  mod  intenfe  fellow-feel- 
ing; and  that  the  apoftrophe  is  then  the 
mod:  emphatical,  ^hen  it  difplays  thofe  work- 
ings of  human  afiedlion,  which  are  at  once 
ardent,  and  well-founded. 

A  full  difcuflion  of  the  prefent  topic  would 
require  a  methodical  and  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  feveral  tropes  and  figures,  their 
congruity  to  human  emotions,  and  their  ef- 
fe<5ls  in  compoiition.  But  thefe  few  remarks 
will  perhaps  be  thought  to  prove  with  fuf- 
ficient  evidence,  the  utility  of  figurative  ex- 
preflion  in  making  language  more  pleqfing 
and  more  natural.  I  fhall  therefore  only 
add,  that  tropes  and  figures,  particularly 
the  metaphor^  Jimtlitude^  and  allegory^  are 
further  ufeful  in  beautifying  language,  by 
fuggeiling,  together  with  the  thoughts  effen- 
tial  to  the  fubjedl,  an  endlefs  Variety  of  a- 
greeable  images,  for  which  there  would  be 
no  place,  if  writers  were  always  to  con- 
filne  themfelves  to  the  proper  names  of  things. 
And  this  beauty  and  variety,  judicioufly  ap- 
plied, is  fb  far  from  dillracling,  that  it  tends 
rather  to  fix,  the  attention,  and  captivate  the 
heart  of  the  reader,  by  giving  light,  and 
life,  and  pathos  to  the  whole  compofition. 

II.  The  end  of  i^oetry,  above  all  other  li- 
terary arts,  is  to  pleafe  by  imitating  nature. 
I  have  now  fhown,  that  by  tropes  and  fit- 
gures  language  may  be  made  more  natural 
and  more  pleafing,  than  it  could  be  without 
tkem»      It  follows,  that  tropes  and  figures 

arc 
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are  more  neceflary  to  poetry,  than  to  any 
other  mode  of  writing :  —  which  is  the  fe- 
cond  point  propofed  to  be  illuftrated  in  this 
fedlion; 

'  The  fame  point  might  be  proved  from 
other  cpniiderations.     Language,    as  fhown 
already,  is  then  natural,  when  it  is  fuitable 
to  the  fuppofed  condition  of  the   fpeaker. 
Figurative  language  is  peculiarly  fuitable  to 
the  fuppofed  condition  of  the  poet ;  becaufe 
figures  are  fuggefted  by  the  fancy ;  and  the 
fancy  of  him  who  compofes  poetry  is  more 
employed,    than  that  of  any  other  author. 
Of  all  hiflorical,  philofophical,  and  theolo-^ 
gical   refearches,    the  objeft   is   real    truth, 
which  is  fixed  and  permanent.     The  aim  of 
rhetorical  declamation  (according  to  Cicero) 
is  apparent  truth ;  which,  being  lefe  deter- 
minate, leaves  the  fancy  of  the  fpeaker  more 
free,    gives  greater  fcope  to  the  inventive 
powers,  and  fupplies  the  materials  of  a  more 
figurative  phrafeology.     But  the  poet  is  fub^ 
jedl  to  no  reftraints,  but  thofe  of  verifimili- 
tude  ;    which   is  flill  lefs  determinate  than 
rhetorical  truth.     He  feeks  not  to  convince 
the  judgement  of  his  reader  by  arguments  of 
either  real  or  apparent  cogency  j  he  means 
only  to  pleafe  and  intereft  him,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  his  fenfibility  and  imagination.     His 
own  imagination  is  therefore  continually  at 
work,    ranging  through  the  whole  of  real 
and    probable  exiftcnce,    "  glancing    from 
*'  heavai  to  earth,   from  earth  to  heaven^  ^ 

in 
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in  queft  of  images  and  ideas  fuited.  to  the 
emotions  he  himfelf  feels,  and  to  the  fym- 
pathies  he  would  communicate  to  others. 
And,  confequently,  figures  of  fpeech,  the 
offspring  of  excurfive  fancy,  muft  (if  he 
ipeak  according  to  what  he  is  luppofed  to 
think  and  feel,  that  is,  according  to  his  fup- 
pofed  condition)  tindlujre  the  language  of 
the  poet  more  than  that  of  any  other  com- 
pofer.  So  that,  if  figurative  didlion  be  un-p 
natural  in  geometry,  becaufe  all  wanderings 
of  fancy  are  unfuitable,  and  even  impofiible, 
to  the  geometrician,  while  intent  upon  his 
argument ;  it  is,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
perfedlly  natural,  and  even  unavoidable  in 
poetry  ;  becaufe  the  more  a  poet  attends  to 
his  fubjedl,  and  the  better  qualified  he  is  to 
do  it  juftice,  the  more  adlive  will  his  ima- 
gination be,  and  the  more  diverfified  the  i-' 
deas   that  prefent  themfelves   to   his  mind. 

1 Befides,  the  true  poet  addrefles  himfelf 

to  the  paflions  and  fympathies  of  mankind; 
which,  till  his  own  be  raifed,  he  cannot  hope 
to  do  with  fuccefs.  And  it  is  the  nature  of 
many  paffions,  though  not  of  all,  to  in- 
creafe  the  adlivity  of  imagination  :  and  lan 
adlive  imagination  naturally  vents  itfelf  in 
figurative  language ;  nay,  unlefs  reftrained 
by  a  corred:  tafte,  has  a  tendency  to  exceed 
in  it ;  —  of  which  Bifhop  Taylor,  and  Lord 
Verulam,  two .  geniufes  different  in  kind, 
but  of  the  higheft  order,  are  memorable  ex-? 
ampleSf 

I 
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I  faid,  that  **  the  poet  ftcks  not  to  con- 
•*  vince  the  judgement  of  his  reader  by  ar- 
"  guments  of  either  real  or  apparent  co* 

"  gency," ^I  do  not.  mean^  that  in  poe* 

try  argument  has  no  place.  The  mofl;  legi* 
timate  reafoning,  the  founded  philofbphy, 
and  narratives  purely  hiftorical,  may  appear 
in  a  poem,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  author,  and  to  the  importance 
of  his  work«     All  this  we  have  in  Paradife 

Loft. 1  mean,    that  what  diftinguiihes 

pure  poetry  from  other  writing,  is  its  ap-» 
titude,  not  to  fway  the  judgement  by  rca- 
foning,  but  to  pleafe  the  fancy,  and  move 
the  paflions,  by  a  lively  imitation  of  naturet 
Nor  would  I  exclude  poetical  embelUihment 
from  hiftory,  or  even  from  philofophy. 
Plato's  Dialogues  and  Addifon's  Moral  £0ays 
abound  in  poetic  imagery;  and  Livy  and 
Tacitus  often  amufe  their  readers  vdth  poed^ 
cal  defcription.  In  like  manner,  ^ough 
Geometry  and  Phyfics  be  different  fciences ; 

—  though  abftradl  ideas  be  the  fubjecfl,  and 
pure  demonftration  or  intuition  the  evidence, 
of  the  former ;  and  though  the  material  u- 
niverfe,  and  the  informations  of  fenfe,  be 
the  fubje^  and  the  evidence  of  the  latter; 

—  yet  have  thefe  fciences  been  united  by  the 
beft  philofophers,  and  very  happy  efiedls  re- 

fulted  from  the  union. In  one  and  the 

fame  work,  poetry,  hiftory,  philofophy,  and 
oratory,  may  doubtlefs  be  blended;  nay, 
thefe  arts  'have  all  been  a<3tually  blended  in 

%  one 
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one  and  the  fame  work,  not  by  Milton  only, 
but  alfo  by  Homer,  Virgil,  Lucan,  and 
Shakefpeare.  Yet  dill  thefe  arts  are  difier"* 
cnt ;  —  different  in  their  ends,  and  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to 
which  they  are  refpecEtively  addrefled  :  and 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  when  a  writer  employs 
one,  and  when  another. 

IIL  A  reaibii  why  tropes  and  Agates  are 
more  neceilafy  in  ibme  forts  of  poetry,  than 
in  others,  it  is  not  difficult  to  aifign.  This 
depends  on  the  Condition  of  the  iiippofed 
ipeaker^  particularly  on  the  ftate  of  his  ima* 
gination  and  paffions.  When  the  foul  pines 
with  forrow,  or  languifhes  in  -love,  it  keeps 
its  view  more  fteadily  fixed  on  one  or  a  few 
ideas,  than  when  it  is  pofleiled  with  en«- 
thttfiafm,  or  agitated  by  jealoufy,  revenge^ 
indignation,  anxiety,  or  any  other  turbulent 
emotion*  In  the  former  cafe  it  is  inadtive ; 
in  the  latter,  reftlefs ; 

■         Magito  curarum  fluduat  aeftu, 
Atqiie  animum  nunc  hue  cderem,  nunc  dividk 

illuc. 
In  partefque  rapit  varias,  perque  omnia  verfat ; 

and  therefore  in  the  one  cafe  it  will  be  oc« 
cupied  by  few  ideas,  and  in  the  other  by 
many.  The  ftyle,  therefore,  of  the  amorous 
or  mournful  elegy,  in  order  to  be  imitative 
of  the  language  of  forrow  or  defponding 
love,  mull  be  fimpler,  and  lefs  diverfified  by 
Vol.  II.  O  o  figures. 
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figures^  than  that  of  the  dithyrambic  fbng^ 
or  of  any  other  poem  in  which  the  fpeakef 
is  fuppofed  to  be  greatly  agitated. 

I  have  heard  the  fined  Ode  in  the  world 
blamed  foi"  the  boldnefs  of  its  figures,  and 
for  what  the  critic  was  pleafed  to  caH  ob- 
fcurity.  He  had,  I  fuppofe,  formed  his  taftc 
npon  Anacreon  and  Waller,  whofe  Odes  are 
indeed  very  fimple,  and  would  have,  been 
very  abfurd,  if  they  had  not  been  fimple 
But  let  us  recoiled^  the  circumftances  of  A^ 
nacreon,  (confidered  as  the  fpeaker  of  bis 
own  poetry),  and  of  Gray's  Welfti  Bard. 
The  former  warbles  his  lays,  reclining  on  a 
bed  of  fiowers,  difiblved  in  tranquillity  and 
indolence,  while  all  his  faculties  feem  to  be 
engroffed  by  one  or  a  few  pleafurable  obje6b. 
The  latter,  juft  efcaped  from  the  maflacre  of 
his  brethren,  under  the  complicated  agita- 
tions of  grief,  revenge,  and  defpair;  and 
furrounded  with  the  fcenery  of  rocks,  mounr 
tains,  and  torrents,  ftupendous  by  nature, 
and  now  rendered  hideous  by  defblation,  inx- 
precates  perdition  upon  the  bloody  Edward; 
and,  feized  with  prophetic  enthufiafm,  fore- 
tells ill  the  moft  alarming  drains,  and  typi- 
fies by  the  moft  dreadful  images,  the  cUf- 
afters  that  were  to  overtake  his  family  and 
defcendents.  If  perlpicuity  and  fimplicity 
be  natural  in  the  fongs  of  Anacreon,  as  they 
certainly  are,  a  figurative  ftyle  and  defut- 
tory  compofition  are  no  left  natural  in  this 
inimitable  performance  of  Gray.      And  if 

-        ,  ifcal 
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real  prophecy  nivift  always  be  fo  obicure, 
as  not  to  be  fully  uaderflood  till  it  is  ac* 
compliflied)  becaide  btherwife  it  would  in«- 
terfere  with  the  free  agency  of  man,   that 
poem  which  imitates  the  ftyle  of  prophecy, 
muft  alfO)  if  natural,  be  to  a  certain  degree 
•obfcure ;  not  indeed  in  the  images  or  words, 
•but  in  the  alluiions.     And  it  is  in  the  allu^ 
fions  only,  not  in  the  words  or  images,  {fat 
theie  are  mod  emphatical  and  pidlurefque), 
that  the  poem  partakes  of  obfcurity ;    and 
even  its  alluiions  will  hardly  feem  obfcure  to 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of 
England.     Thofe  critics,  therefore,  who  find 
fault  with  this  poem,,  becaufe  ic   is  not  fo 
fimple  as  the  fbngs  of  Anacreon,  or  the  love- 
verfes  of  Shenftone  and  Waller,  may  as  well 
blame  Shakefpeare,  becartfe  Othello  does  not 
fpeak  in  the  fweet  and  fimple  language  of 
Defdemona.    Horace  has  no  where  attempt-- 
ed  a  theme  of  fuch  animation  and  fublimity, 
as  this  of  Gray }    and  yet  Horace,  like  his 
mafter  Pindar,  is  often  bold  in  his  tranfi^ 
dons,  and  in  the  ftyle  of  many  of  his  odes 
extremely  figurative,    Put  this  we  not  only 
excuie,  but  applaud,  when  we  confider,  that 
in  thofe  odes   the  afiumed  charadler  of  the 
fpeaker  is  enthufiafm,  which  in  all  its  o- 
perations   is   fomewhat    violent,    and  muft 
tlt^refiGire  give  a  peculiar  vehemence  both  ta 
thought  and  to  language. 

On  what  principle,  then,  it  may  be  faid, 
arc  we  to  look  for  fimplicity  and  exadl  ar- 

O  o  4i  rangement. 
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rangemeat,  in  the  ftyle  of  an  Epic  poem? 
Why  is  not  die  language  of  tibe  Iliad  and 
Eneid  as  figuratiTe  as  that  of  Pindar  ? — To 
this  I  anfwer,  firft.  That  the  aflumed  cha*!- 
radler  of  the  Epic  poet  is  calm  infpiration, 
the  efieds  whereof  upon  the  mind  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  be  very  different  from  thole 
produced  by  enthufiafm  or  prophetic  rap- 
ture ;  regularity  and  compofure  being  as 
eflential  to  the  former^  as  wUdnefs  and  vehe- 
mence are  to  the  latter :  and,  fecondly^  That 
a  very  figurative  ftyle  continued  through  ^ 
long  work  becomes  tirefome ;  and  therefore, 
that  all  poems  of  great  length  ought  to  be 
methodical  io  the  plan,  and  fimple  in  the 
execution.  Abrupt  tranfition,  boldnefs  of 
£gure,  and  thoughts  elevated  almoft  to  cx^ 
travagance,  may  pleafe  in  ^  fhort  poem ;  a$ 
the  dainties  of  a  banquet,  and  die  fpleor 
dour  of  a  triumph,  may  amufe  for  a  day : 
but  much  feafting  deftroys  health,  and  per^ 
petual  glare  and  tumult  ftupify  the  ienfes; 
and  the  high  lyric  ftyle  continued  through 
many  pages  would  fatigue  the  attention,  con- 
found the  judgement,  and  bewilder  the  fen-i 

cy, 
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CHAP.       II, 


Of  the  Sound  of  Poetical  Language^ 


IT  is  folly  to  prefer  found  to  fenfe.  Yc| 
the  car,  likef  every  other  perceptive  &* 
culty^  is  capable  of  gratification ;  and  there- 
fore to  the  found  of  words  ibme  regard  is 
to  be  had,  even  in  proie.  For  ill*fbnading 
language  can  never  be  agreeable,  either  to 
the  hearer  or  to  the  fpeaker ;  and  6f  diflbvi 
^nt  modifications  of  well^fbunding  language 
fome  will  be  found  to  be  more  agreeable 
than  others.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  poet 
to  make  his  ftyle  as  agreeable,  and  confer 
quently  as  pleafing  to  the  ear,  as  the  nature 
o£  the  fubjefl  will  allow.  And  to  the  har-* 
inony  of  language  it  behoves  him,  more  than, 
any  other  writer,  to  attend;  as  it  is  more 
Specially  his  concern  to  render  his  work  plea-* 
iurable.  In  fa£l  we  find,  that  no  poet  was 
ever  popular  who  did  not  pofTefs  the  art  of 
harmonious  compofition. 

What  I  have  to  fay  on  the  fubjedl  of  Poe- 
tical Harmony  may  be  referred  to  one  or  o*» 
ther  of  thefe  heads  :  Sweetneis,  Meafure,  an4 
Imitation. 

J,  Ja  order  to  giv?  fweetnefs  to  language, 

cithq? 
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in  verfe  or  profe,  all  words  of  harjh 
ibund,  difBcult  pronunciation,  or  unwieldy 
magnitude,  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
poilible,  imleis  when  they  have  in  the  ibund 
£>mething  peculiarly  emphatical ;  and  words 
are  to  be  fo  placed  in  refped^  of  one  aiiotheri 
as  that  difcordant  combinations  may  not  re- 
iult  from  their  union.  But  in  poetry  this  is 
more  neceilary  than  in  profe ;  poetical  lan- 
guage being  underftood  to  be  an  imitation 
of  natural  language  improved  to  diat  per* 
feiflion  which  is  confident  with  probability. 
To  poetry,  therefore,  a  greater  latitude  muft 
be  sdlowed  than  to  profe,  in  expreffing,  by 
tropes  and  figures  of  pleafing  found,  tho^ 
ideas  whereof  the  proper  names  are  in  any 
TcfpcA  ofifenfive,  either  to  the  ear  or  to  the 
&ncy  *. 

II.  How  far  verfification  or  regular  me^^kre 
may  be  effeotial  to  this  art,  has  been  dif* 
puted  by  critical  writers ;  fome  holding  it  to 
be  indifpenfiibly  neceilary,  and  fbme  not  nc 
ceilairy  at  all.  Without  recapitulating  what 
has  been  laid  by  Qthers,  I  fhall  only  deliver 
my  own  opinion,  which,  if  I  miftake  not, 
wUl  be  found  confident  with  the  principles 
already  eflablifhed. 

Firft,  then,  I  am^of  opinion,  that  to  poe^ 
try  verie  is  not  eflential.  In  a  profe  work, 
we  may  have  the  fable,  the  arrangement, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  pathos,  and  language, 

'  *  See  part  2.  chap.  t.  feA;  3.  §  I.  i.  z. 
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<)f  poetry ;  and  fuch  a  work  is  certainly  t 
poein,  diough  perhaps  not  a  perfect  one. 
For  how  abfurd  would  it  be  to  £iy,  that  by 
changing  the  pofition  only  of  al  Word  or  two 
in  each  Hne^  one  might  div^ft  Homer's  Iliad 
of  the  poetical  character  !  At  this  rate,  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  verfification  would  be  the 
fame ;  and  the  rules  in  Defpauter's  Gram- 
mar, and  the  moral  diftichs  afcribed  to  Cato^ 
would  be  as  real  poetry  as  any  part  of  VirgiL 
In  fad,  ibme  very  ancient  poems,  when  tran*- 
flated  into  a  modem  tongue,  are  far  lefd 
poetical  in  terfe  than  in  profe ;  the  altera- 
tions necefTary  to  adapt  them  to  our  num* 
bers  being  detrimental  to  their  fublime  £im- 
plicity ;  of  which  any  perfbn  of  tafle  will 
be  feniible,  who  compares  our  common 
profe- verfion  of  Job, ,  the  Pfalms,  and  Song 
of  Solomon,  with  the  befl  metrical  paraphrafe 
of  thofe  books  that  has  yet  appeared  *s    Nay, 


*  Madaitie  Dader,  zealous  td  vindicate  her  Homer^ 
ibems  to  carry  the  encomium  on  profe-tranflation  ra/^ 
ther  tqo  far,  when  (he  exclaims,  **  Ouy,,  je  ne^  crains 
*^  point  de  le  dire,  et  je  pourrois  le  prouver,  les  pbetes 

•^  traduitsen  vers  ceflent  d*ctre  poetcs.^ But  flic  fa 

right  in  what  Ihe  fays  a  little  after  :  <<  En  fait  de  traduc«« 
<<  ^on,  il  y  a  fouvent  dans  la  profe  une  predfion,  une 
•<  beaute,  et  une  force^  dont  la  pbeiie  ne  peut  approchor. 
^<  Les  livres  des  Prophetes,  et  les  Pfeaumes,  dans  la 
<«  vulgate  meme,  font  pleins  de  pafTages,  que  le  plut 
<<  grand  piiete  du  monde  ne  f^auroit  rendre  en  vers, 
**  fans  Ibur  faire  perdre  de  leur  majefte,  et  de  Icur  ener" 
«•  gie.^ 

Pr^ace  a  P  lUade  de  Mad.  Daciert  f.  39. 

•in 
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in  many  caies^  Gbmedy  will  be  more  poed* 
cal^  becanfe  more  pleafing  and  natural,  iii 
ptofc^  than  in  verie.  By  verfifying  Tom 
Jcmes  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfbr^ 
iMre  ihonid  fpoil  the  two  fined  Comic  pocims, 
the  one  Epic^  the  other  Dramatical,  now  in 
tiie  world. 

But,  iecondly.  Though  Verfe  be  not  eflett* 
tial  to  poetry,  it  is  neceilary  to  the  perfeiStioii 
cf  all  poetry  that  admits  of  it.  Verle  is  to 
poetry,  what  colours  are  to  painting  *.  A 
painter  might  difplay  great  genius,  and  draw 
mafterly  figures  with  chalk  or  ink ;  but  if 
lie  intend  a  perfedt  pi^ure,  he  mud  employ 
In  his  work  as  many  colours  as  are  ften  in 
the  obje<^  he  in>itates.  Or,  to  adopt  a 
beautiful  companion  of  Demodhenes,  quoted 
by  Aridotle  f,  **  Verfification  is  to  poetry 
•*  what  bloom  is  to  the  human  counte* 
?*  nance.**  A  good  face  is  agreeable  when 
die  bloom  is  gone  ;  and  good  poetry  may 
jpleaie  without  verfification ;  harmonious 
numbers  may  iet  off  an  indifferent  poem^ 
and  a  fine  bloom  indifferent  features :  but^ 
without  v^rfe,    poetry  is  incomplete;    and 

^  Horace  feems  to  hint  at  the  fame  comparifon,  whefi^ 
after  ipecifying  the  feveral  forts- of  verfe  futtabie  to  E^ 
fk.  Elegiac^  Ljric^  and  Dramatic  Poetry,  he  adds, 

.    Deferiptas  fervare  vices»  operumque  cohres^ 
•    Cur  ego,  il  nequeo  ignoroque,  Poeta  (alutor  i 

Ar^  Poet.  vcrf.  8tf. 

f  Ariftot.  Rhetor,  lib.  3.  cap.  4. 

I  beauty 
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beauty  is  not  perfedl,  unlefe  to  fweetnefs  and 
regularity  of  feature  the/e  be  fuperadded, 

The  bloom  of  young  ckfirc,  and  purple  light  of 
love. 

If  numbers  are  neceflary  to  the  perfedlion  of 
the  higher  poetry^  they  are  no  lefs  fo  to 
that  of  the  lower  kinds,  to  Paftoral,  Song^ 
and  Satire,  which  have  little  beddes  the  lan- 
guage and  verification  to  diflingaifh  them 
&om  profe ;  and  which  fome  ancient  authors 
are  unwilling  to  admit  to  the  rank  of  poems ; 
—  though  I  think  it  too  nice  k  fcruple, 
both  becaufe  fuqh  writings  are  commonly 
termed  Poetical,  and  alfo  becaufe  there  is^^ 
even  in  them,  fomething  that  may  not  im- 
properly be  confidcred  as  aix  imitation  of  na« 
ture. 

That  the  rhythm  and  meafures  of  verfe 
are  naturally  agreeable;  and  therefore,  that 
by  thefe  poetry  may  be  made  more  pleafing 
than  it  would  be  without  them,  is  evident 
from  this,  that  children  and  illiterate  people, 
whpfe  admiration  we  cannot  fuppofe  to  be 
the  eflfedl  of  habit  or  prejudice^  arq  exceeding- 
ly delighted  with  them.  In  many  proverbial 
iayings,  wher^  there  is  neithef  rhimc  nor 
alliteration  *,  rhythm  is  obvioufly  lludied^ 
Nay,  the  ufe  of  rhythm  in  poetry  i&univer- 

*  See  "ESkj  on  Laughter,  chap,  2.  fefl.  3. 
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fal ;  whereas  alliteration  an4  rhime,  though 
relifhed  by  fome  nations,  are  not  much  fought 
after  by  others^  And  we  need  not  be  at  a 
lofs  to  account  for  the  agreeablenefs  of  pro- 
portion and  order,  if  we  refledl,  that  they 
fuggeft  the  agreeable  ideas  of  contrivance  and 
Ikill,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  render  the 
connexion  of  things  obvious  to  the  under- 
{landing,  and  imprint  it  deeply  on  the  me- 
mory*.  Verfe,  by  promoting  diftind  and 
eafy  remembrance,  conveys  ideas  to  the  mind 
with  energy,  and  enlivens  every  emotion 
the  poet  intends  to  raife  in  the  reader  or 
hearer.  Befides,  when  we  attend  to  verfes^ 
after  hearing  one  or  two,  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  meafure,  whith  therefore 
we  always  look  for  in  the  fequel.  This 
perpetual  interchange  of  hope  and  gratifica-^ 
tion  is  a  fource  of  delight ;  and  to  this  in 
part  is  owing  the  pleafure  we  take  in  the 
rhimes  of  modem  poetry.  And  hence  we  fee, 
that  though  an  incorrect  rhime,  or  untune- 
able  verfe,  be  in  itfelf,  and  compared  with 
an  important  fentiment,  a  very  trifling  mat- 
ter ;  yet  it  is  no  trifle  in  regard  to  its  ef^- 
feds  on  the  hearer ;  becaufe  it  brings  dis- 
appointment, and  fo  gives  a  temporary  (hock 
Xo  the  mind,  and  interrupts  the  current  of 
the  aflfeiSlions ;  and  becaufe  it  fuggefts  the 
difagreeable  ideas  of  negligence  or  want  of 

*  On  the  eSt£ks  of  Rhythm  in  mufici  fee  above,  part  i. 
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fkill  on  the  part  of  the  author.  And  there- 
fore, as  the  public  ear  becomes  more  deli- 
cate, the  negligence  will  be  more  glarings 
and  the  difappointmeht  moi'e  intenfely  felt ; 
and  corredlneis  of  rhime  and  of  meafure 
will  of  courfe  be  the  more  indifpenfablek 
In  our  tongue,  rhime  is  more  neceflary  to 
Lyric,  than  to  Heroic  poetry.  The  reafon 
feems  to  be,  that  in  the  latter  the  ear  can 
of  itfelf  perceive  the  bouiidary  of  the  mea- 
fure, becaufe  the  lines  are  all  of  equal  length 
nearly,  and  every  good  reader  makes  a  fhort 
paufe  at  the  end  of  each ;  whereas,  in  the 
former,  the  lines  vary  in  length;  and  there- 
fore the  rhime  is  requifite  fib .  make  the 
meafure  and  rhythm  fufficiently  perceptible* 
puftom  too  may  have  fome  influence.  Eng- 
lifh  Odes  without  rhime  are  uncommon ; 
and  therefore  have  fomething  awkward  a- 
bout  them,  or  fomething  at  lead  to  which 
the  public  ear  is  not  yet  thoroughly  recon- 
ciled. 

Moreover,  in  poetry,  as  in  miific,  Rhythm 
is  the  fource  of  much  pleafing  variety;  of 
varietv  tempered  with  uniformity,  and  regu- 
lated by  art  :  infomuch,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  likenefs  of  one  hexameter^  verfe  to 
another,  it  is  not  common,  either  in  Virgil 
or  in  Homer,  to  meet  with  two  contigu- 
ous hexameters,  whofe  rhythm  is  exadlly  the 
fame.  And  though  all  Englifli  heroic  ver- 
fes  confift  of  five  feet,  among  which  the 
Iambic  predominates;  yet  this  meafure,  in 

P  p  2  refpcdl 
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refpedl  of  thythm  alone,  is  fuiceptible  of 
more  than  thirty  varieties.  And  let  it  be 
remarked  further,  that  different  kinds  of 
verfe,  by  being  adapted  to  different  fubje6is 
and  modes  of  writing,  give  variety  to  the 
poetic  language,  and  multiply  the  charms  of 
this  pleafing  art. 

What  has  formerly  been  flioWn  to  be  true 
in  regard  to  ftyle,  will  alfb  in  many  cafes 
hold  true  of  verfification,  "  that  it  is  then 
**  natural^  when  it  is  adapted  to  the  fuppofed 
"  condition  of  the  fpcaker." — In  the  Epopee, 
the  poet  affumes  the  character  of  calm  in- 
fpiration ;  and  therefore  his  language  muft 
be  elevated,  and  his  numbers  majeftic  and 
uniform.  A  peafant  fpeaking  in  heroic  of 
hexameter  verfe  is  no  improbability  here ; 
becaufe  his  words  are  fuppofed  to  be  tranf- 
initted  by  one  whb  will  of  his  own  accord 
give  them  every  ornament  neceffary  to  re- 
duce them  into  dignified  meafure ;  as  an  e- 
loquent  man,  in  a  folemn  aflembly,  reca- 
pitulating the  fpeech  of  a  clown,  would  na- 
turally exprefs  it  in  pure  and  perfpicuous  lan- 
guage. The  uniform  heroic  meafure  will 
fuit  any  fubjed  of  dignity,  whether  nar- 
rative or  didadlic,  that  admits  or  requires 
uniformity  of  flyle.  —  In  Tragedy,  where 
the  imitation  of  real  life  is  more  perfedl  than 
in  Epic  poetry,  the  uniform  magnificence  of 
Epic  numbers  might  be  improper ;  becaufe 
the  heroes  and  heroines  are  fuppofed  to  fi)eak 
in  their. own  perfons,  and  according  to  the 

immediate 
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immediate  impulfe  of  paflion  and  fentimetit. 
Yet  even  in  Tragedy,  the  verfification  may 
be  both  harmonious  and  dignified  ;    becaufe 
the  charadlers  are  taken  chiefly  from  high 
life,  and  the  events  from  a  remote  period ; 
and  becaufe  the  higher  poetry  is  permitted 
to  imitate  nature,  not  as  it  is,  but  in  that 
Hate  of  perfedlion,    in  which  it  might  be. 
The  Greeks   and   Romans  confidered   their 
hexameter  as  too  artificial  for  Dramatic  po- 
etry,   and  therefore  in   tragedy,    and   even 
in  comedy,   made  ufe  of  the  Iambic,   and 
fome  other  meafures  that  came  near  the  ca- 
dence  of  converfation :    we  ufe  the  Iambic 
both  in  the  epic  and  dramatic  poem ;    but, 
for   the   mod  part,  it  is,  or  ought   to  be^ 
much  more  elaborate  in  the  former,    than 
in  the  latter.  —  In  Dramatic  Gomedy,  where 
the  manners  and  concerns  of  familiar  life 
arc  exhibited,  Vcrfe  would  feem  to  be  un- 
natural,   except  it  be  fo  like  the  found  of 
common  difcourfe,  as  to  be  hardly  diftin- 
guiftikble  from  it.     Guftom,  however,  may 
in  fome  countries  determine  otherwife ;  and 
againft  cuftom,  in  thefe  matters,   it  is  vain 
to  argue.  —  The  profefled  enthufiafm  of  the 
dithyrambic  poet  renders  wildnefs,  variety, 
and  a  fonorous  harmony  of  numbers  pecu- 
liarly fuitable  to  his  odes.     The  love-fon- 
net,  and  Anacreontic  fong,  will  be  lefs '  va- 
rious, more   regular,    and  of  a   fofter   har- 
mony ;    becaufe  the  ftate  of  mind  exprefled 
in  it  has  more  compofure. — Philofophy  can 

fcarce 
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icarce  go  further  in  this  inveftigation,  with- 
out deviating  into  whim  and  hypothefis^ 
The  particular  forts  of  verfe,  to  be  adopted 
in  the  lower  fpecies  of  poetry,  are  deter- 
mined by  fafhion  chiefly,  and  the  practice  of 
approved  authors. 

III.  The  origin  and  principles  of  imita- 
tive harmony,  or  of  that  artifice  by  which 
the  found  is  made,  as  Pope  fays,  ^^  an 
**  echo  to  the  fenfe,''  may  be  explained  in 
the  following  manner. 

It  is  pleafing  to  obferve  the  uniformity  of 
nature  in  all  her  operations.  Between  mo- 
ral and  material  beauty  and  harmony,  be- 
tween moral  and  material  deformity  and  dif- 
fbnance,  there  obtains  a  very  (Irikmg  analo- 
gy. The  vifible  and  audible  elcpreflions  of 
almoft  every  virtuous  emotion  are  agreeable 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  thofe  of  almoft 
every  criminal  paflion  difagreeable.  The 
looks,  the  attitudes,  and  the  vocal  founds, 
natural  to  benevolence,  to  gratitude,  to  com- 
paflion,  to  piety,  are  in  themfelves  graceful 
and  pleafing ;  while  anger,  difcontent^  de* 
fpair,  and  cruelty  bring  difcord  to  the  voice, 
deformity  to  the  features,  and  diftortion  to 
the  limbs.  That  flowing  curve,  which 
painters  know  to  be  eflqntial  to  the  beauty 
of  animal  Ihape,  gives  place  to  a  multiplicity 
of  right  lines  and  fliarp  angles  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  gefture  of  him  who  knits  his 
brows,  ftretches  his  noftrils,  grinds  his  teeth^ 
and   clenches    his    fid ;    whJIreas    devotion^ 


mag- 
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magnanimity,  benevolence,  contentment,  and 
good-humour,  ibften  the  attitude,  and  give 
a  more  graceful  fwell  to  the  outline  of  e- 
very  feature.  Certain  vocal  tones  accom- 
pany certain  mental  emotions.  The  voice 
of  forrow  is  feeble  and  broken,  that  of 
defpair  boifterous  and  incoherent;  joy  af- 
iumes  a  fweet  and  fprightly  note,  fear  a 
weak  and  tremulous  cadence ;  the  tones  a£ 
love  and  benevolence  are  mufical  and  uni- 
form, thofe  of  rage  loud  and  diflbnant ;  the 
voice  of  the  fedate  reafoner  is  equable  and 
grave,  but  not  unpleafant ;  and  he  who  de^ 
claims  with  energy  employs  many  varieties 
of  modulation  fuited  to  the  various  emotions 
that  predominate  in  his  difcourfe. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  language  of  pafliori 
only,  that  the  human  voice  varies  its  tone^ 
or  the  human  face  its  features.  Every  (hi- 
king fentiment,  and  every  interefting  idea^ 
has  an  effe<3:  upon  it.  One  would  efteem 
that  perfon  no  adept  in  Narrative  eloquence, 
who  fhould  defcribe  with  the  very  fame  ac- 
cent, fwift  and  flow  motion,  extreme  la- 
bour and  eafy  performance,  agreeable  fen- 
fation  and  excruciating  pain ;  who  fhould 
talk  of  the  tumult  of  a  tempeftuous  ocean, 
^e  roar  of  thunder,  the  devaftations  of  an 
earthquake,  or  an  Eg}'ptian  pyramid  tum- 
bling into  ruins,  in  the  fame  tone  of  voice 
wherewith  he  defcribes  the  murmur  of  a  rill, 
%he  warbling  of  the  harp  of  Eolus,  the 
^winging  of  a  cradle,  or  the  defcent  of  ^a 

angel, 
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angel.  Elevation  of  mind  g^ves  dignity  to 
the  voice.  From  Achilles,  Sarpedon,  and 
Othello,  we  ihould  as  naturally  exped  a 
manly  and  ibncM'ous  accent,  as  a  nervous  ftylc 
and  majeftic  attitude.  Coxcombs  and  bul^ 
lies,  while  they  afliime  airs  of  importance 
and  valour,  zffeA  alio  a  dignified  articula- 
tion. 

Since  the  tones  of  natural  language  are 
fo  various.  Poetry,  which  imitates  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  muft  alfp  vary  its  tones ; 
and,  in  refpedl  of  found  as  well  as  of  mean- 
ing, be  framed  after  that  model  of  ideal  per- 
fedion,  which  the  variety  and  energy  of 
the  human  articulate  voice  render  probable. 
This  is  the  more  eafily  accomplifhed,  be- 
caufe,  in  every  language,  there  is  between 
the  found  and  fenfe  of  certain  words  a  per- 
ceptible analogy  ;  which,  though  not  fb 
accurate  as  to  lead  a  foreigner  from  the 
found  to  the  fignification  *,  is  yet  accurate 

enough 

*  There  is  in  Taflb's  Cierufakmme  Liherata  a  famous 
ilanza,  of  which  Roufleau  fays,  that  a  good  ear  and  fin* 
cere  heart  are  alone  fufficient  to  enable  one  to  judge  of 
it.  The  imitative  harmony  and  the  poetry  are  indeed 
admirable  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  a  peribn  who  under- 
Aands  neither  Italian  nor  Latin  could  even  guefs  at  the 
meaning  from  the  found.  I  have  attempted  it  in  £ng- 
lifh^  but  am  fenfible  of  my  inability  to  do  it  juftice. 

Chiama  gli  habitator  de  V  ombre  eterne 
II  rauco  fuon  dc  la  tartarea  tromba : 
Treman  le  fpaciofe  atrc  cavernei 
fit  I'aer  cieco  a  quel  rumor  runbomba; 

a  Nc 
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enough  to  ihow^  that,  in  forming  fuch 
words,  regard  has  been  had  to  the  imitative 
qualities  of  vocal  found.  Such,  in  Engliih, 
are  the  words  yell,  crafli,  crack,  hifs,  roar, 
murmur,  and  many  others. 

.  All  the  particular  laws  that  regulate  this 
Ibrt  of  imitation,  as  far  as  they  are  founded 
in  nature,  and  liable  to  the  cognizance  of 
philofophy,  depend  on  the  general  law  of 
ftyle  above'  mentioned.  Together  with  the 
other  circumftances  of  the  fuppofed  fpeaker, 
the  poet  takes  into  confideration  the  tone  of 
voice  fuitable  to  the  ideas  that  occupy  his 
mind,  and  thereto  adapts  the  found  of  his 
language,  if  it  can  be  done  confidently  with 
eafe  and  elegance  of  expreffion.  But  when 
this  imitative  harmony  is  too  much  fought 
after,  or  words  appear  to  be  chofen  for  found 
rather  than  fenfe,  the  verie  becomes  finical 
and  ridiculous  *. 

Words 

"  Nc  ftriJendo  cofi  da  le  iuperne 
Regioni  del  cielo  il  folgor  piomba  \ 
Ne  fi  Scofla  giamai  trema  la  terrai 
i^ando  i  vapori  in  fen  gravida  Terra.         Can.  ^^Ji>  4* 

To  call  the  tribes  that  roam  the  Stygian  (hores/ 
The  hoarfe  Tartarean  trump  in  thunder  roars ; 
Hell  through  her  trembling  caverns  ftarts  aghaft. 
And  Night's  black  void  rebellovrs  to  the  blaft  : 
Far  lefs  the  peal  that* rends  th' ethereal  world. 
When  bolts  of  vengeance  from  on  high  are  hurl'd  ; 
Far  lefs  the  fliock  that  heaves  earth's  tottering  frame» 
When  its  torn  entrails  fpout  th^imprifon'd  ilame. 

*  Such  is  Ronfard^s  aS!;cled  imitation  of  the  fong  of 
the  iky-lark  : 
Vol.  II.  Q^<1  Ellc 
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Words  by  their  found  may  imitate  ibund ; 
and  quick  or  flow  articulation  may  imitate 
quick  or  flow  motion^  Hence,  by  a  pro- 
per choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  the 
poet  may  imitate,.  Sounds  that  are.  Sweet 
with  dignity  (a),  — Sweet  and  tender  (*),  — 

Loud 

*  • 

Elle  quindee  da  zqphire 
Sublime  en  1'  air  vire  et  revirej 
£t  y  decUque  un  joli  ccis. 
Qui  rit,  guerit,  et  tire  Tire 
Dcs  efprits  mieux  que  je  n'ecris. 

This  b  a$  ridiculous  as  that  line  of  Ennios, 

Turn  tuba  terribili  fonitu  taratantara  dixit : 
Or  as  the  fpUowing  verfes  of  Swift ; 

The  man  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  gate. 
Dub  dub  a  dub  dub  :    the  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantara  tantara ;  while  all  the  boys  hollow. 

{a)  No  fooner  had  th*  Almighty  ceasM,  than  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  fhout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  fweet 
As  from  bleft  voices  uttering  joy ;  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hpfannas  fiU'd 
The  eternal  regions Par.  Lojl^  book  3. 

See  alfo  the  night-ftorm  of  thunder,  lightening,  wind| 
and  rain,  in  Virg.  Gcorg.  lib.  i.  vcrf.  328.— 334. 

{b)  ^t  long^m,  formofe,  vale,  vale,  intuit,  Ipla. 

yirg.  EcL  3« 
Formofam  rcfonarc  doces  Amarillida  fUvas. 
»  s  Virg.  EcL  I. 

S&e 
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Loud  {c)y  -=—  and  Harflx  (d) ;  —  and  Motionr 
that  are,  Slow  in  confequence  of  dignity  {e)^ 
■J^  Slow  in  confequence  of  difficulty  (/),;' — 

Swift 


See  alfo  the  fimile  of  the  nightingale,  Geor.  lib.  4.  verf. 
511*  And  fee  that  wonderful  couplet  defcribing  the 
i^ailihgs  of  the  owl,  JCueid.  IV.  462. 

(c)  '  vibratus  ab  aethere  fiilgor 

Cum  fonitu  venit,  et  ruere  omnia  vifa  repente, 
Tjrrrhenufque  tubs  mugire  per  xthera  clangor ; 
SUfpiciunt ;  iterum  atque  iterum  fragor  intdnat  fti* 
gens.  JEneid.  8. 

"  *  *  • 

See  alfo  the  ftorm  in  the  fif ft  book  of  the  Eneid^  and  in 
the  fifth  0/  the  Odyfley  \  —  and  the  ftanza  alre^idy  quoted 
from  Tafib. 

{d)  The  hoarfe  rough  yerfe  ikould  like  the  torrent 
roar.  Popa 


On  a  fudden  open  fly. 


With  impetuotis  recoil  arid  jarriiig  found, 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harih  thunder.  — — —  Par.  Lcfi^  II.  879. 

See  alfo  Homer's  Iliad,  lib.  3.  verf.  363.  and  Clarke's  an- 
notation. 

{e)  See   an  exqulfite  example  in   Gray's  Progrcfs  of 
Foefy  \  the  conclufion  of  the  third  ftanza. 

(y)  And  when  up  ten  fteep  flopes  you've  drag'd  your 
thighs.  Pope* 

Juft  brought   out  this,  when  fcarce  his  tongue 
could  ftir.  Pope. 

The  huge  leviathan 

liVallowtng  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait^ 
Tcmpcft  the  ocean.  Par.  Lojl^  VII.  411. 

Q^q  2  Sc« 
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Swift  and  noify  (^), — Swift  and  finooth  {b)^ 
—  Uneven  and  abrapt  (i), — Qaick  and 
joyous  {m).  An  imexpeAed  paufe  in  the 
Terfe  may  alio  imitate  a  fiidden  &ilare  of 


See  the  famous  defcriptioo  of  Sifyphos  rolling  the  ftone, 
Odyfll  lib.  II.  ▼erf.  592.  See  Quinti}.  Inft.  Orat.  lib.  9. 
cap.  4.  §  4*  compared  with  Paradiie  Loft,  book  %^ 
verf.  1 02  2. 

.  (g)  QuadmpedaDte  piltrem  fooita  quatit  Qngnla  cam- 
pum.  JEndd^ 

kit  if  lir&rx  Te^crSe  xvxirSfro  xaofic  isaL&i^* 

Odyf  II. 
Sec  alfo  Vlrg.  JEncid.  lib.  i.  verf.  83.— 87. 

ifi)  See  wild  as  the  winds  o^er  the  defart  he  flies* 

Pope. 

lUe  volaty  flmal  arva  fiiga,  iunul  oequora  verrens. 

Horn. 

The  lafs  fhriek'd,  ftarted  Bp,  and  fhriek'd  again. 

Anonym. 

(i»)  Let  the  merry  belb  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  found. 
To  many  a  youth»  and  many  a  maid^ 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  fhade. 

Milton^ s  jflkgro. 

See  alio  Graya  Progrefs  of  t^oefy.  Stanza  3. 

ftrengtb 
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ftrength  {n)j  or  interruption  df  motion  (0), 
or  give  vivacity  to  an  image  or  thought,  by 
fixing  our  attention  longer  than  uiual  up*- 
on  the  word  that  precedes  it  {p).  —  More-- 
over,  when  we  defcribe  great  bulk,  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  articulate  flowly  even  in 
common  difcourie ;  and  therefore  a  line  of 
poetry  that  requires  a  flow  pronunciation, 
or  feems  longer  than  it  fliould  be,  may  be 
uied  with  good  efiedl  in  defcribing  vaftnefs 
of  iize  {q).  —  Sweet  and  fmooth   numbers 

are 

(n)  Ac  velut  in  fomnis  oculos  uin  languida  prefSt 

NoAe  quits,  nequicquam  avklos  extendere  cur(u» 
Velle  videitiur  :  — ^  ct  in  mediU  conatibus  aegri 
Succidimus,  Mneid*  I2* 

Sec  alfo  Virg.  Gcorg.  lib.  3.  vcrf.  515.  516. 

(0)  For  this,  befure  to  night  thon  ihak  have  cramps, 
Stdc-ftiches  that  (hall  pen  thy  breath  up.    Urchins 
Shall  «xercife  upon  thee.      ■ 

Profpero  to  Calyban  in  the  Tempeji, 

See  Pope's  lUad,  XIII.  199. 

^p)  ifcy  How  often  from  the  fteep 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celeftial  voices,  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  —  or  refponfive  to  each  other's  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator  ?  ■ 

Pan  Lqftf  h.  4. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook, but  delay'd  to  ftrike.  Id. 

See  sdfo  Horn.  OdyC  lib.  9.  verf.  290. 

(j)  Thus  ftrctch'd  out,  huge  in  length,  the  arch  fiend 
la7-  Par.  Loft. 

Monftrum 
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are  moft  proper,  when  the  poet  paints  a-» 
greeable  objedb,  or  gentle  energy  (r) ;  and 
harfher  founds  when  he  fpeaks  of  what  is 
ugly,  violent,  or  diiagreeable  (/).  This  too 
is  according  to  die  nature  of  common  lan- 
guage; for  we  generally  employ  hariher  tones 


Honftrum  horrcndtiiii,  inibnne»  ingens,  cui  lumen 
adcmpcum.  ^f^f  -  Snad.  3. 


£t  magnos  membronim  arms,  magna  ofla,  lacerto^uc 
Exuit,  acqae  Ingeos  media  confiftic  arena. 

Mneid.  5.  vrj^422- 

(r)  Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  moUia  prata,  Lycori, 
Hie  nemusy  hie  ipfo  teeum  confumerer  aevo. 

Virg.  EcU  lo. 

The  dumb  ihall  fing,  the  lame  his  cniteh  forego^ 
And  leapi  exuhing  Uke  the  bounding  roe. 

Pope's  Meffiab. 

See  Mikon's  defcription  of  the  evening,  Par*  Loft,  book  4^ 
verf.  598. — 609. 

Te  gentle  gales,  beneath  my  body  blow. 
And  foftly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below. 

Pop^s  Sappho. 

(s)  Stridenti  ftipula  mifemm  difperdere  carmen^. 

Virg,  EcL  3. 

Immo  ego  Sardois  videar  tibi  amarioF  herbis, 
Horridior  rufeo,  proje£la  villus  alga. 

Virg.  EcL  7. 

Neu  patrise  validas  in  vifcera  vertjte  vires. 

Vtrg.  Mneid.  6. 

See  alfo  Milton's  defeription  of  the  Lazar*houfe  in  Fa- 
f adife  If0ft>  book  ii.  verf.  477.«-492. 

of 
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of  voice  to  exprefs  what  we  diflike^  and  more 
melodious  notes  to  defcribe   the  objedls  of 
love,    complacency,    or  admiration.     Harfk 
numbers  however  fliould  not  be  frequent  in 
poetry.     For  in  this  art,  as  in  mufic,  con- 
cord and  melody  ought  always  to  predomi- 
bate.    And  we  find  in  fadl,  that  good  poets 
can  occafionally  exprefs  themfelves  fomewhat 
harflily,  when  the  iubjedl  requires  it,  and  yet 
preferve  the  fweetnefe  and  majefty  of  poeti- 
cal  didlion.  —  Further,    the  voice  6f  com- 
plaint, pity,  love,  and  all  the  gentler  affec- 
tions is  mild  and  mufical,  and  fliould  there- 
fore be  imitated  in  mufical  numbers  ;  while 
defpair,  defiance,  revenge,  and  turbulent  e- 
xnotions  in  general,  aflume  an  abrupt  and 
fonorous  cadence.     Dignity  of  defcription  {t\ 
folemn   vows   («),    and  all    fentiments  that 
proceed  from  a  mind  elevated  with  great  i- 
deas  (v),   require  a  correfpondent  pomp  of 
language  and  verfification.  —  Laftly :  An  ir- 
regular or  uncommon  movement  in  the  verfe 
may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  to  make  the  reader 

(t)  Sec  Virg.  Geor.  L  328.  and  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Milton,  pajfim.  Sec  alfo  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feaft, 
^nd  Gray's  Odes. 

{u)  Sec  Virg.  ^neid.  IV.  24. 

{v)  Examples  arc  frequent  in  the  great  authors.  Sec 
Othello's  exclamation  : 

— — —  O  now  for  ever 
f  if'CVcU  the  tranquil  mind  !  &c.     A^,  Z*fi^^^  3*  • 

conceive 
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conceive  an  image  in  a  particular  manner. 
Virgil  defciibing  horfes  ranning  over  rocky 
heights  at  full  fpeed,  begins  the  line  with  two 
dadlyls,  to  imitate  rapidity,  and  concludes 
it  with  eight  long  fyllables  {iv) ;  which  is 
a  very  unufual  meafure,  but  feems  well  a- 
dapted  to  the  thing  exprefled,  namely,  to 
the  defcent  of  the  animal  from  the  hills  to 
the  low  ground.  At  any  rate,  this  extraor- 
dinary change  of  the  rhythm,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  ani- 
mal's change  of  motion,  as  it  would  be  felt 
by  a  rider,  and  as  we  may  fuppofe  it  is  fek 
by  the  animal  itfelf. 

Other  forms  of  imitative  harmony,  and 
many  other  examples,  befides  thofe  referred 
to  io  the  margin,  will  readily  occur  to  aU 
who  are  converfant  in  the  writings  of  the 
beft  verfifiers,  particularly  Homer,  Virgil, 
Milton,  Lucretius,  Spenfer,  Pryden,  Shake^ 
fpeare.  Pope,  and  Gray. 

1  mud  not  conclude  without  remarking 
in  juilice  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  that, 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  ancient  pronun^ 
elation,  we  are  but  incompetently  {killed  in 


(w)  Saxa  per,  et  fcopulos,  et  depreflas  convalles, 
Cfor.  III.  276.  Milton  feems  to  have  imitated  this  move- 
ment^  when  he  fays^ 


Eternal  wrath 


Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomlcfs  pit. 
See  above.  Part,  it  chap.  6«  feA.  i. 

a  their 
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their  numbers .;  and  that  there  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  many 
imitative  harmonies  whereof  we  are  not  fen- 
fible  an  all.  The  quantity  of  Greek  and  Latin 
fyllables  we  know  well  enough ;  but  it  is  a 
notorious  faft,  that  in  cafes  innumerable  our 
pronunciation  of  them  is  contrary  to  what 
we  know  to  be  right.  Thus,  in  reading  the 
following  line  of  Horace, 

Aut  prodeffe  volunt  aut  delegare  poetse, 

every  body  pronounces  the  firft  fyllable  of 
njolunt  long,  and  the  laft  (hort ;  and  yet  e- 
very  body  knows,  that  the  firft  is  ihort,  and 
the  laft  long.  All  regular  hexameters  be- 
gin with  a  long  fyllable ;  yet  how  often . 
do  the  beft  readers  introduce  them .  with  a 
Ihort  one ! 

When  we  read  this  line,  by  which  Virgil 
meant  both  to  defcribe  and  to  imitate  flow 
motion, 

Et  fola  in  ficca  fecum  fpatiatur  arena  *, 

i?ve  make  only  five  or  fix  of  the  fyllables  long; 
and  yet  in  this  line  there  are  no  fewer  than 
ten  long  fyllables.  Muft  it  not  then  to  a  Ro- 
man ear  have  appeared  more  imitative,  than 
it  does  to  ours  ? 


1 


*  Gcorg.  i.  3S9. 

Vol.  II.  Rr  In 


• 
\ 
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In  each  of  thofe  admirable  hexameters,  ic 
defciiptive  of  great  fize, 

£t  magnos  mcmbrorum  artus,  magna  ofla,  laceiv 

tofque* 
Monftrum  horrendum,  informer  ingens,  cui  lu* 
men  ademptum. 

there  are  eleven  long  fyllables  according  to 
the  ancient  pronunciation,  and  only  fix  of 
feven  according  to  the  modern.  If,  then, 
there  be  any  natural  fuitablenefs  in  the  flow 
rhythm  of  thefe  lines,  (and  Virgil  certainly 
thought  there  was),  muft  not  that  have  been 
more  obfervable  anciently  than  it  is  now  ? 

In  the  Englifh  tongue,  the  foot  Spondeus, 
confiding  of  two  long  fyllables,  is  not  fi-e- 
quent,  there  being  generally  one  fliort  fyl- 
labJe,  or  more,  for  each  long  fyllable.  And 
as  our  accented  or  emphatic  fyllables  are  all 
long,  and  as  we  give  emphafis  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fyllables  in  the  fame  way  almoft 
as  to  our  own,  we  feldom  preferve  in  our 
pronunciation  the  rhythm  of  the  ancient 
poetry,  and  are  (I  think)  moft  apt  to  lofe  it 
in  thofe  verfes  that  abound  in  the  Spondeus. 
The  Da<5lyl,  of  one  long  and  two  fliort  fyl- 
lables, is  very  common  in  Englifh ;  and  it 
fom^times  happens,  though  not  often,  that 
in  pronouncing  an  hexameter  of  Dadlyls  wc 
do  preferve  the  true  rhythm  tolerably  wclL 
Of  fuch  an  hexameter  I  take  the  rhythm 
%o  be  the  fame  with  the  following : 

Multit^dcs 
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^  ^    Multitudes  rufhM  alt  at  once  on  the  plain  with  a 

thundering  uproar. 

'^And  according  to  this  rhythm,  nearly,  we 
[do  in  fa£t  pronounce  the  laft  line  of  Ho- 
Imer's  celebrated  defcription  of  Sifyphus  *. 
But  this  line  of  Virgil,   whofe  meaiure  and 

l^cmotion  are  exadlly  the  fame,  the  moderns 

^;  pronounce  differently,    at   lead  in  the  firft 

^  three  feet : 


l^• 


la 


Quadrupedante  putrem  fonttu  quatit  uDgula  camp' 
urn. 


^ "  Of  this  other  line  of  Virgil,  defcribing  loud 

^^  found, 

t 

-       Sufpiciunt ;    iterum  atque  iterilm  fragor   iiitonat 

ingtns, 

i;  the  rhythm  is  Hill  the  fanie,  after  making 
':  the  necell'ary  elifions ;  and  if  the  reader  pro- 
:  nounce  it  lb,  his  ear  will  perhaps  inform 
•  him,  that  it  is  more  imitative  than  he  at  firft 
t  imagined. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Eneid,   Eolus,  at 
;   Juno's  defire,  fends  out  his  winds  to  deflroy 


•  Avrctp  •• 

iTHTa   jri- 

Jay/i  XV 

KlvitTO 

xtutf  af 

Muhitudci 

rpfli'd  all  at 

oocc  on  the 

pUia  with  a 

thuaderUig 

Q2^<^'upe- 

d4iiie   pd- 

trem  <bni- 

tu  quatie 

unguU 

uDt  ite- 

f'atquMtc- 

-rum-fragor 

intonat 

campooitf 
iogens* 


Rr2 


the 
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Trojan  fleet.  Neptune  rebukes  them  for  in- 
vading his  dominions  without  his  leave; 
and  is  juft  going  to  denounce  a  threatening, 
or  infliiS  a  punifliment,  VfYttn  he  recollects, 
that  it  was  proper  to  calm  his  waters,  be- 
fore he  did  any  thing  elfe  : 

Quos  ego-— *fed  motos  prseftat  componere  fiudus. 

The  interrupted  threat  is  a  dadlyl ;  -r-  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  goes  off  in  fpondees.  By 
this  traniition  from  a  quick  to  a  flow  rhythm, 
is  it  not  probable,  that  the  poet  intended  to 
imitate  the  change  of  Neptune's  purpofe  ? 
But  this  is  loft  in  our  pronunciation,  though 
in  the  ancient  I  believe  it  muft  have  been  ob- 

fervable. One  inftance  more,  and  I  quit 

the  fubjedl. 

When  Dido,  that  fatal  morning  on  which 
fhe  put  a  period  to  her  life,  faw  that  Eneas 
and  his  Trojans  were  a<5tually  gone,  flie  at 
firft  broke  forth  into  frantic  denunciations 
of  revenge  and  ruin ;  but  loon  checks  her- 
felf,  as  if  exhaufted  by  her  paflion,  when 
jfhe  reflcifls,  that  her  ravings  were  all  in  vain. 
Unhappy  Dido  !  (fays  flie)|  thy  evil  des- 
tiny is  now  come  upon   thee*."      This 


4( 


*  Infeliji:  Dido  !  nunc  te  fata  impia  tangunt.  Mneidy  !▼. 

596. If  wc   read  fa6la  impia,  ,witb   the   Mediceaa 

Manufcript,  the  Rhythm  is  ftill  the  faine»  and  the  ieaie 
not  materially  ditFerent :  "  Unhappy  Dida  !  now  arc  the 
'*  coafc^^ucnces  of  thy  broken  vows  come  upon  thee** 

change 
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change  of  her  mind  from  temped  to  a 
momentary  calm  (for  ihe  immediately  re- 
lapfes  into  vengeance  and  diftra(5^ion)  is 
finely  imitated  in  the  poet's  numbers.  The 
words  I  have  tranflated  form  a  line  of  Spon- 
dees,  whofe  flow  and  foft  motion  is  a  ftriking 
contrail  to  the  abrupt  and  fbnorous  rapidity 
of  the  preceding  and  following  verfes.  This 
beauty,  too,  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft  in  our 
pronunciation ;    for  we  only  give  five  or  fix 

ng  fyllables  to  a  line  which  really  con- 
tains eleven.— —Are  thefe  ,  remarks  too  re- 
fined ?  Thofe  readers  will  hardly  think  fb, 
who  have  ftudied  Virgil's  verfification ;  which 
is  artful  and  appofite  to  a  degree  that  was  ne- 
ver equalled  or  attempted  by  any  other  poet. 

In,  the  courie  of  thefe  obfervations  on  the 
Jbund  of  Poetical  Language,  I  am  not  con- 
fcious  of  haying  aflirmed  any  thing  which 
does  not  admit  of  proof.  Some  of  the  proofs, 
however,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  out ;  as  they 
would  have  led  me  into  long  difquifitions, 
relating  rather  to  the  peculiarities  of  Latin 
and  Engliih  verfe,  than  to  the  general  cha- 
radters  of  the  Poetic  Art.  Thefe  proofs  may 
poffibly  find  a  place  hereafter  in  A  Treatife  of 
'uerfffication  and  Englifh  profody^  which  I  be- 
gan fome  years  ago,  Sut  have  not  yet  finifh- 
ed. 
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LUDICROUS  COMPOSITION. 

> 

I 

Written  in  the  year  1764* 

£go  vera  omitt  de  re  facetius  puto  pojfe  ab 

homiiie  non  inurbanOy  quam  de  i^ts  facetiisy  dtf^ 

putari.  Cicero. 


CHAP.       I. 

lntrodu6tio|i*  The  Subjed  ptopofed. 
Opinions  of  Philofophers,  —  I.  A- 
riftotle  — II.  Hobbes— -III.  Hut- 
chefon  —  IV.  Akenfide^ 

F  Man,    it  is  obfetved  by  Homer, 
that  he  is  the  mod  wretched,  and^ 
by  Addifon  and  others,  that  he  is 
the  merrieft  animal  in  the  whole 
creation  :   and  both  opinions  are  plaufiblc. 
Vol.  IL  S  f  and 
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and  both  perhaps  may  be  true.     If,  froax 
the  acutenefs  and  deUcacy  of  his  perceptive 
powers,  from  his  remetnbrance  of  the  paft, 
and  his  anticipation  of  what  is  to  come,  from 
his  reftlefs  and  creative  fancy,  and  from  the 
various  fenfibilities  of  his  moral  nature,  Man 
be  expofed  to  many  evils,  both  imaginary 
and  real,  from  which  the  brutes  are  exempt- 
ed, he  does  alfo  fron>  the  fame  fources  de-  . 
rive  innumerable  delights,  that  are  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  every  other  animal.     That*^ 
our  pre-eminence  in  pleafure  fhould  thus, 
in  fome  degree,  be  counterbalanced  by  our 
pre-eminence  in  pain,  was  necei&ry  to  exer- 
cife  our  virtue,  and  wean  our  hearts  from 
fublunary  enjoyment ;  and  that  beings  thus 
befet  with  a  multitude  of  forrows  fhould  be  - 
fupplied  from  fo   many  quarters   with   the 
means  of  comfort,  is  fuitable  to  that  benign 
economy  which  characlerifes  every  operation 
of  nature. 

When  a  brute  has  gratified  thofe  few  ap- 
petites that  minifter  to  the  fupport'of  the 
fpecies,  and  of  the  individual,  he  may  be 
faid  to  have  attained  the  fummit  of  happi- 
nefs,  above  which  a  thoufand  years  of  pro- 
fperity  could  not  raife  him  a  fingle  ftep. 
But  for  Man,  her  favourite  child.  Nature  has 
made  a  more  liberal  provifion.  He,  if  he 
have  only  guarded  againft  the  neceffities  of 
life,  and  indulged  the  animal  part  of  his 
conflitution,  has  experienced  but  little  of 
that  felicity  whereof  he  is  capable.     To  fay 

nothing 
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nothing  at  prefent  of  his  moral  and  religious 
gratifications,  is  he  not  furnifhed  with  facul- 
ties that  fit  him  for  receiving  pleafure  from 
.  almoft  every  pArt  of  the  vifible  univerfe  ?  E- 
ven  to  thofe  perfons,  whofe  powers  of  obfer- 
vation  are  confined  within  a  narrow  circle, 
the  exercife^of  the  neceflary  arts  may  open 
inexhauftible  fources  of  amufement,  to  al- 
leviate the  cares  of  a  folitary  and  laborious 
life.  Men.  of  more  enlarged  underftanding, 
and  more  cultivated  tafte,  are  ftill  more  plen- 
tifully fupplied  with  the  means  of  innocent 
ds^light.  For  fuch,  either  from  acquired  ha- 
bit, or  from  innate  propenfity,  is  the  foul 
of  man,  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in 
art  or  nature  from  which  we  may  not  de- 
rive gratification.  What  is  great,,  overpowers 
with  pleafing  aftonifliment ;  what  iS  little, 
may  charm  by  its  nicety  of  proportion,  or 
beauty  of  colour ;  what  is  diverfified,  pleafes 
by  fupplying  a  feries  of  novelties.;  what  is 
uniform,  by  leading  us  to  refleft  on  the  fkill 
difplayed  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts; 
order  and  connexion  gratify  our  fenfe  of 
propriety ;  and  certain  forms  of  irregularity 
and  unfuitablenefs  raife  within  us  that  agree- 
able emotion  whereof  Laughter  is  the  out- 
ward fign. 

Risibility,  confidered  as  one  of  the 
charadlers  that  diftinguifli  man  from  the  in- 
ferior animals,  and  as  an  inftrument  of 
harmlefs,  and  even  of  profitable  recreation, 
to   every  age,    condition,   und   capacity,   of 

S  f  2  human 


/ 
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human  creatures,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  not 
unworthy  of  the  philofopher's  notice.  What^ 
ever  is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  midl  be 
an  objedt  of  fome  importance  to  a  rational 
being ;  find  Milton  has  obferved,  that 

Smiles  from  reafon  flow. 
To  brute  denied  :  -r 

I- Whatever  may  be  employed  as  a  meang 

of  difcountenancing  vice,  folly,  or  falfehood, 
is  an  objedl  of  importance  to  a  moral  being ; 
and  Horace  has  remarked, 

Ridiculum  acri 
Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plcrumque  fecat  res  ^. 

Let  this  apology  fuffice  at  prefent  for  my 
chpice  of  a  fubjedl.  Even  this  apology  n^iight 
have  been  fpared  :  for  nothing  is  below  the 
attention  of  philoibphy,  which  the  Author 
pf  Nature  has  been  pleafed  to  eftablifli. 

In  tracing  out  the  caufe  of  Laughter,  I 
mean  rather  to  illuftrate  than  to  confute  the 
opinions  pf  thofe  who  have  already  written 
on  the  fame  fubje^.  The  inveftigation  has 
been  feveral  times  attempted ;  nor  is  the  caufe 
jiltogether  unknown.     Yet,   notwithftanding 


Ridicule  (hall  frequently  prevail. 

And  cut  the  knot  wh^n  graver  rcafons  fail. 

Francis. 

former 
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former  difcoveries,  the  following  Eflky  may 
perhaps  be  found  to  contain  fbmething  new ; 
to  throw  light  on  certain  points  of  criticifm 
that  have  not  been  much  attended  to ;  and 
even  to  have  fome  merit  (if  I  execute  my 
purpofe)  as  a  familiar  example  of  philoib- 
phical  induftion  carried  on  with  a  ftridt  re-» 
gard  to  fadl,  and  without  any  previous  bias 
in  favour  of  any  theory.  , 

To  provoke  Laughter,  is  not  efTential  ei-^ 
ther  to  Wit  or  to  Hunxour,  For  though  that 
unexpected  difcovery  of  refemblance  between 
ideas  fuppofed  diilimilar,  which  is  called  Wit^ 
and  that  comic  exhibition  of  fingular  cha*T 
rafters,  fentiments,  and  imagery,  which  i$ 
denominated  ffumaur^  do  frequently  raife 
laughter,  they  dp  not  raife  it  always.  Ad* 
difon's  Poem  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in 
which  the  Britifh  kings  are  likened  to  heathen 
gods,  is  exquifitely  witty,  and  yet  not  laughs- 
able.  Pope's  Eflay  on  Man  abounds  in  fe* 
fious  wit ;  and  examples  of  ferious  humour 
are  not  uncommon  in  Fielding's  Hiftory  of 
Parfon  Adams,  and  in  Addifon's  Account  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  Wit,  when  the  fub- 
jedl  is  grave,  and  the  allufion  fublime,  rai% 
admiration  inftead  of  laughter  :  and  if  the 
comic  iingularities  of  a  good  man  appear 
in  circumftances  of  real  diftrefs,  the  imita- 
tion of  thofe  Angularities,  in  the  Epic  or 
Dramatic  Comedy,  will  form  a  fpecies  of  hu- 
x^our,  which,  if  it  fliould  force  a  finile,  will 
4raw  for^h  a  tear  at  the  fame  time.  An  in- 
quiry. 
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quiry,  therefore,  into  the  diftingaifhing  cha- 
ra<flers  of  Wit  and  Humour,  has  no  neceflary 
connection  with  the  prefent  fubje^  I  did, 
however,  once  intend  to  have  touched  upon 
them  in  the  conclulion  of  this  Difcourfe : 
but  Dr  Campbell's  mafterly  difquifidon  con- 
cerning that  matter,  in  the  firft  part  of  his 
Philofophy  of  Rhetoric ^  makes  it  improper  for 
me  to  attempt  it.  I  was  favoured  with  a 
peruial  of  that  work  in  manufcript,  when  I 
had  £nifhed  the  three  firft  chapters  of  this 
EfTay  for  the  prefs  ;  and  was  agreeably  fur- 
prifed  to  find  my  notions,  in  regard  to  the 
caufe  or  objedt  of  Laughter,  fo  fully  war- 
ranted by  thofe  of  my  very  learned  and  in- 
genious friend.  And  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
improper  to  inform  the  public,  that  neither 
did  he  know  of  my  having  undertaken  this 
argument,  nor  I  of  his  having  difcuflfed  that 
fubjedl,  till  we  came  mutually  to  exchange 
our  papers,  for  the  pxirpole  of  knowing  one 
another's  fentiments  in  regard  to  what  we  had 
written. 

Some  authors  have  treated  of  Ridicule, 
without  marking  the  diftindion  between  Ri- 
diculous and  Ludicrous  ideas.  But  I  prcfumc 
the  natural  order  of  proceeding  in  this  In- 
quiry, is  to  begin  with  afcertaining  the  na- 
ture of  what  is  purely  Ludicrous.  Things  lu- 
dicrous and  things  ridiculous  have  this  in  com- 
mon,  that  both  excite  laughter;  but  the 
former  excite  pure  laughter,  the  latter  ex- 
cite laughter  mixed  with  difapprobation  or 

contempt 
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contempt*.  My  defign  is,  to  analyfe  and 
explain  that  quality  in  things  or  ideas,  which 
makes  them  provoke  pure  Laughter^  and  en- 
titles them  to  the  name  of  Ludicrous  or  Laugh- 
able. 

When  certain  objedls,  qualities,  or  ideas, 
occur  to  our  fenfes,  memory,  or  imagina- 
tion, we  fmile  or  laugh  at  them,  and  ex- 
pedl  that  other  men  ihould  do  the  fame. .  To  « 
finile  on  certain  occaiions,  is  not  lefs  natural^ . 
than  to  weep  at  the  fight  of  diftrels,  or  cry. 
out  when  we  feel  pain. 

There  are  diflPerent  kinds  of  Laughter.  As 
a  boy,  paffing  by  night  through  a  church- 
yard, fings  or  whiftles  in  order  to  conceal 
his  fear  even  from  himfelf ;  fo  there  are  men^ 
•who,  by  forcing  a  fmile,  endeavour  fome- 
times  to  hide  from  others,  and  from  them- 
felves  too  perhaps,  their  malevolence  or  en- 
vy. Such  laughter  is  unnatural.  The 
fbvmd  of  it  offends  the  ear ;  the  features 
diftorted  by  it  feem  horrible  to  the  eye.  A 
mixture  of  hypocrify,  malice,  and  cruel  joy, 
thus  difplayed  on  the  countenance,  is  one  of 
the  moft  hateful  fights  in  nature,  and  tranf- 
forms  the  "  human  face  divine"  into  the 
vifagc  of  a  fiend. —*— Similar  to  this  is  the 
finile  of  a  wicked  perfon  pleafing  himfelf  with 
the  hope  of  accomplifhing  his  evil  purpofes. 


♦  Ridiculus  proprie  dicicur  quf  in  rebus  turpibus  ri- 
de tun  Feftus. 

Milton 
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Milton  gives  a  {biking  pidure  of  it|  in  that 
PrclUknown  pafTage  : 

'   He  ceafed ;  for  both  feemM  highly  pleaded,  and 
Death 
Grin'd  horrible  a  ghaffly  fmilc,  to  hear 
His  famine  fhould  be  fill'd,  and  Wefs'd  his  maw 
Deftin*d  to  that  good  hour.  — • 

Bilt  enough  of  this.  Laughter  that  makes 
man  a  fiend  or  mottfter,  I  have  ho  iriclina- 
tibn  to  analyfe.  My  inquiries  are  confined 
to  "  that  fpecies  of  laughter,  which  is  at 
•*  once  natural  and  innocent.*' 

Of  this  there  are  two  forts*  The  laughter 
occafioned  by  tickling  or  gladnefs  is  difiereiit 
from  that  which  arifes  on  reading  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub.  The  former  may  be  called  Animal 
Laughter  :  the  latter  (if  it  were  lawful  to  a- 
dopt  a  new  word,  which  has  become  very 
Common  of  late)  I  Ihould  term  Sentimental^ 

' Smiles 'admit  of  fimilar  divifions.     Not 

to  inention  the  fcomful,  the  envious,  the 
malevolent  fmile,  I  would  only  remark,  that 
of  the  innocent  and  agreeable  fmile  diere  are 
two  forts.  The  one  proceeds  from  the  rifiblc 
emotion,  and  has  a  tendency  to  break  out 
into  Isfughter.  The  other  is  the  effeft  of 
^ood  humour,  complacency,  and  tender  af- 
fedlion.  This  laft  fort  of  fmile  renders  a 
countenance  amiable  in  the  higheft  degree. 
Homer  afcribes  it  to  Venus,  in  an  epithet  *y 

2  which 
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which  Drydcn  and  Pope,  after  Waller,  im- 
properly tranilate  laughter^loving  ;  an  idea 
that  accords  better  with  the  charadler  of  a 
romp  or  hoyden,  than  with  the  goddefs  of 
love  and  beauty. 

Animal  laughter  admits  of  various  degrees ; 
from  the  gende  impulfe  excited  in  a  child  by 
moderate  joy,  to  that  terrifying,  and  even 
mortal  convulfion,  which  has  been  known 
to  accompany  an  unexpeaed  change  of  for- 
tune. This  paffion  may,  as  well  as  joy  and 
ibrrow,  be  communicated  by  fympathy  * ; 
and  I  know  not,  whether  the  entertainment 
we  receive  from  the  playful  tricks  of  kittens^ 
and  other  young  animals,  may  not  in  part 
be  refolved  into  fomething  like  a  fellow-feel- 
ing of  their  vivacity. Animal  and  Senti- 
mental laughter  are  frequently  blended ;  but 
it  is  eafy  to  diiUnguifh  them.  The  former 
is  often  exceflivej  the  latter  never,  unlefs 
heightened  by  the  other.  The  latter  is  always 
pleaiing,  both  in  itfelf  and  in  its  caufe  ; 
the  former  may  be  painful  in  both.  But 
their  principal  difference  is  this  :  «*^  the  one 
always  proceeds  from  a  fentiment  or  emo- 
tion, excited  in  the  mind,  in  confequence 
of  certain  objedls  or  ideas  being  prefented  to 
it,  of  which  emotion  we  may  be  confcious 
even  when  we  fupprefs  laughter; — the  o- 
ther  arifes,  not  from  any  fentiment,  or  per- 
ception of  ludicrous  ideas,    but  frcun  fome 

•  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  10  x. 

Vox..  II.  Tt,  bodily 
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bodily  feeling,  or  fudden  impalfe,  on  what 
is  called  the  animal  fpirits,  pioceeding,  or 
feeming  to  proceed,  from  the  operation  of 

caufes  purely  material. The  prefent  in-» 

quiry  regards  that  fpecies  that  is  here  dii^ 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Sentimental  Laugh- 
ter. 

The  plea&ig  emotion  ^,  arifing  firom  the 
view  of  ludicrous  ideas,  is  known  to  every 
one  by  experience,  but,  being  a  fimple  feel^- 
ing,  admits  not  of  definition^  It  is  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  laughter  that  generally 
attends  it,  as  forrow  is  to  b^  diftinguiflied 
from  tears ;  for  it  is  often  felt  in  a  high  degree 
by  thofe  who  are  remarkable  for  gravity  of 
countenance.  Swift  feldom  laughed;  not- 
withftanding  his  uncommon  talents  in  wit 
and  humour,  and  the  extraordinary  delight 
he  fecms  to  have  had  in  furveying  the  ri-r 
diculous  fide  of  things.  Why  this  agreeable 
emotion  fiiould  be  accompanied  with  laughT 
ter  as  its  outward  fign,  or  forrow  expreis  it- 
felf  by  tears,  or  fear  by  trembling  and  pale- 
nefs,  I  cannot  ultimately  explain,  otherwife 
than  by  faying,  that  fuch  is  the  appointment 

of  the  Author  of  Nature, All  I  mean  by 

this  inquiry  is,    to  determine.    What   is 

PECyLIAR  TO  THOSE  THINGS  WHICH   PRO^ 


^  This  emotion  I  fdmetimcs  call  the  RifibU  Emotion^ 
and  fometimes  the  Ludicrous  Sentiment ;  terms  that  may 
be  fufficicntly  intelligible,  though  perhaps  they  arc  not 
according  to  ftrlA  analogy. 

TOKf 
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YOKE  Laughter;  —  or,  rather,  wtticri 

RAISE     IN     THE     MIND     THAT     PLEASING 
SENTIMENT        OR       EMOTION       WHEREOF 

Laughter  Is  THE  IexternaL  sign. 

I.  Philoibphers  have  difFered  in  their  o- 
pinions  concerning  this  matter.  Ariflotle^  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Poetics^  obferves  of 
Comedy,  that  **  it  imitates  thofe  vices  or 
.meannefles  only  which  partake  df  the  ri- 
diculous :  —  now  the  Ridiculous  (fays  he) 
confifls  in  fome  fault  or  turpitude  not  at- 
**  tended  with  great  pain,  and  not  deftruc-^ 
*•  tive.*'  It  is  clear,  that  Ariftotle  here  means 
to  charadlerife,  not  laughable  qualities  in 
general,  (as  fome  have  thought),  but  the  ob-* 
je6ks  of  Comic  Ridicule  only ;  and  in  this 
view  the  definition  is  juft,  however  it  may 
have  been  overlooked  or  defpifed  by  Comic 
writers.  Crimes  and  misfortunes  are  ofteii 
in  modern  plays,  and  were  fometimes  in  the 
ancient^  held  up  as  objedls  of  public  merri- 
ment ;  but  if  poets  had  that  reverence  for  na- 
ture which  they  ought  to  have,  they  would 
not  ihock  the  common  ienfe  of  mankind  by 
£0  abfurd  a  reprefentation.  I  wifli  our  wri- 
ters of  comedy  and  romance  would  in  this 
refpeiSl  imitate  the  delicacy  of  their  anceftorSj 
the  honefl  and  brave  favages  of  old  Ger-* 
many,  of  whom  the  hiilorian  fays,  "  Ne- 
mo vitia  ridet}  nee  corrumpere  et  cor- 
rumpi  leculum  vocatur*/'— 'The  defi- 

*  Tacitus,  dc  moribus  GermaDorum^  cap.  19. 
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lution  from  Ariflotlc  does  not^  however^  fait 
the  general  nature  of  ludicrous  ideas  ;  for  it 
will  appear  by  and  by,  that  men  laugh  at 
that  in  which  there  is  neither  fault  nor 
turpitude  of  any  kind. 

II.  The  theory  of  Mr  Hobbes  would  haid^ 
ly  have  deferved  notice,  if  Addifbn  had  not 
fpoken  of  it  with  approbation  in  the  ibrty- 
feventh  paper  of  the  Speflaton  "  The  pai^ 
fion  of  laughter  (fays  Mr  Hobbes)  is  no- 
thing elfe,  but  fudden  glory  arifing  froiti 
ibme  fudden  conception  of  fbme  emi-^ 
nency  in  *  ourfelves  by  comparifbn  with 
the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own 
formerly.  For  men  (continues  he)  laugh 
at  (he  follies  of  themielves  pad,  when  they 
come  fuddenly  to  remembrance,  except 
they  bring  with  them  any  prefcnt  dii^ 
honour."  Addifbn  juftly  obferves,  after 
quoting  thefe  words,  that  "  according  to 
*'  this  account,  when  we  hear  a  man  laugh 
"  exceflively,  inftead  of  faying,  that  he  is 
"  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him,  that 
"  he  is  very  proud."  It  is  ftrange,  that 
the  elegant  author  fhould  be  aware  of  this 
confequence,  and  yet  admit  the  theory  j  for 
fo  good  a  judge  of  human  nature  could  not 
be  ignorant,  that  Laughter  is  not  conQdered 
as  a  fign  of  pride ;  perfbns  of  lingular  gra- 
vity being  often  fuipeded  of  that  vice,  but 
great  laughers  fejdom  or  never.  When  we 
fee  a  man  attentive  to  the  innocent  humours 
of  a  merry  company,  and  yet  maintain  a  fix- 
ed 
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cd  fokmiiity  of  countenance,  is  it  natural 
for  us  to  think,  that  he  is  the  hunibleft,  and 
the  only  humble  perfon,  in  the  circle  ? 

.  Anodier  writer  in  the  Spectator,  N^  249^ 
remarks,  in  confirmation  of  this  theory,  that 
the  njcintft  part  of  mankind  are  moft  addidl- 
ed  to  the  paflion  of  laughter.     Now,    how 
can  this  be,    if  the  proudefi  part  of  mankind 
are  alfo  moft  addi<^ed  to  it,  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  vanity  and  pride  to  be  the  fame  thing  ? 
But  they  are  certainly  different  paffions.    The 
proud  man  defpifes  other  men,  and  derives 
his  chief  pleafure  from  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  importance :   the  vain  man  ftands 
in.  need  of  the  applaufe  of  others,  and  can- 
not be  happy  without  it.     Pride  is  apt  to  be 
reierved  and  fuUen ;  vanity  is  often  affable, 
and  officioufly  oblong.     The  proud  man  is 
io  confident  of  his  merit,  and  thinks  it  £0 
obvious  to  all  the  worid,  that  he  will  fcarce 
.  give  himfelf  die  trouble  to  inform  you  of  it : 
the   vain   man,    to  raife    your   admiration, 
icruples  not  to  tell  you,  not  only  the  whole 
truth,  but  even  a  great  deal  more.     In  the 
fame  perfon  thefe  two    paffions   may,    no 
doubt,  be  united :   but  fome  men  are  too 
proud  to  be  vain,  and  fome  vain  men  are 
too  confcious  of  their  own  weaknefs  to  be 
proud.      Be  all  this,    however,    as  it  will, 
we  have  not  as  y?t  made  any  difcovery  of 
the  caufe  of  laughter  j  in  regard  to  which,  I 
apprehend  that  the  vain  are  not  more  intem- 
perate 
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pemt  than  other  people ;  and  I  am  fure  thit 
the  proud  are  much  lefs  fo. 

The  inftances  brought  by  Addiibn,  in  fa-* 
vour  of  this  theory  of  Mr  Hobbes; — of 
great  men  formerly  keeping  in  their  re- 
tinue a  perfbn  to  laugh  at,  who  was  by 
profefllon  a  foolj — of  Dutchmen  bdng 
diverted  with  the  fign  of  the  gaper ;  —  of 
the  mob  entertaining  themfelves  with  Jack 
Puddings,  whofe  himiour  lies  in  commit- 
ting blunders ;  —  and  of  the  amuiement' 
that  fome  people  find  in  making  as  many^ 
April  fools  as  poflible  *  : "  —  thefe  inftan- 
ces, 1  fay,  may  prove  the  truth  of  the  di- 
ftich,  quoted  by  our  author  from  Dennis, 
who  tr^nilates  it  from  Boileau, 

Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another,- 
And  fhakes  his  empty  np^dle  at  his  brother. 

—  But  I  cannot  fee  how  they  ihould  prove,- 
that  laughter  is  owing  to  pride,  or  to  a  fenfe 
of  our  fuperiority  over  the  ludicrous  objetft. 
Great  men  are  as  merry  now  when  they  do 
not  keep  profefled  jefters,  as  they  were  for- 
merly when  they  did.  The  gaper  may  be  a 
common  fign  at  Amfterdam,  as  the  Sara- 
cen's head  is  in  England,  without  being  the 
{landing  jeft  of  the  country,  or  indeed  any 
jeft  at  alL  The  Jack  Pudding  is  confidered, 
even  by  the  mob,  as  more  rogue  than  fool ; 

*  See  SpeAator,  Numb.  47- 

and 
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and  they  who  attend  the  ftage  of  the  itine-' 
rant  phyfician,  do  for  the  moft  part  regard 
both  the  mafter  and  the  fervant  as  perfons  of 
extraordinary  abilities.  And  as  to  the  wag 
who  amufes  himfelf  on  the  firft  of  April  withi 
telling  lies,  he  muft  be.ihallow  indeed,  if  he 
hope  by  fo  doing  to  acquire  any  fuperiori- 
tj  over  another  man,  whom  he  knows  to 
be  wifer  and  better  than  himfelf;  for  on 
theie  occafions,  the  greatnefs  of  the  joke,  and 
the  loudnefs  of  the  laugh,  are,  if  1  rightly 
remember,  in  exadt  proportion  to  the  faga- 
city  of  the  perfon  impofed  on.  What  our 
author,  in  the  fame  paper,  fays  of  Butts  in 
(converfation,  makes  rather  againft  his  theory 
than  for  it.  No  man,  who  has  any  preten- 
jdons  to  good  manners,  to  common  under- 
ftanding,  or  even  to  common  humanity,  will 
€ver  think  of  making  a  butt  of  that  perfcin 
api^ho  has  neither  fenfe  nor  fpirit  to  defend 
hifltifelf.  Sir  John  Falftaff  would  not  have 
e^^ceUed  fo  much  in  this  charadler,  if  he 
had  not  equally  excelled  in  warding  off  and 
retorting  raillery.  The  truth  is,  the  butt  of 
the  company  is  generally  known  to  be  one 
of  the  wittieft  and  beft-humoured  perfons 
in  it  ;  fo  that  the  mirth  he  may  diffufe  si- 
round  him  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
his  apparent  inferiority. 

If  Laughter  arofe  from  pride,  and  that 
pride  from  a  fudden  conception  of  fome  pre- 
fent  eminency  in  ourfelves,  compared  with 
pthers,   or  compared  with  ourfelves  as  we 

were 
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were  formerly ;  it  would  follow, — that  the 
wife,  the  beautiful,  the  ftrong,  the  healthy, 
and  the  rich,  muft  giggle  away  a  great  part 
of  their  lives,  becaufe  they  would  every  now 
and  then  become  iiiddenly  feniible  of  theu: 
fuperiority  over  the  fooliih,  the  homely,  the 
feeble,  the  fickly,  and  the  poor; — that  one 
would  never  recoUedl  the  tranfa<^ions  of 
one's  childhood,  or  the  abfurdity  of  one*8 
dreams,  without  merriment; — that  in  the 
company  of  our  equak  we  ihould  always  be 
grave;— ^ and  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  muft 
have  been  the  greateft  wag  of  his  time. 

That  the  pallion  of  laughter,  though  not 
properly  the  eflPedt  of  pride,  does,  however, 
arife  from  a  conception  of  ibme  fmail  fault 
or  turpitude,  or  at  lead  from  fbme  fancied 
inferiority,  in  the  ludicrous  objedl,  has  been 
aflerted  by  feveral  writers.  One  would  in- 
deed be  apt  at  firft  hearing  to  reply,  that  we 
often  fmile  at  a  witty  performance  or  pa& 
fage, — fuch  as  Butler's  alluiion  to  a  boiled 
lobfter,  in  his  pidhire  of  the  morning  *,  — 
when  we  are  fb  far  from  conceiving  any  in- 
feriority or  turpitude  in  the  author,  that  we 
greatly  admire  his  genius,  and  wilh  ourfelves 
poflefled  of  that  very  turn  of  fancy  which 
produced    the    drollery    in    queftion. • 


^  The  fun  had  long  fioce  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  uken  out  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  lobfter  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 
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**  But  as  we  may  be  bctftiyed  into  a  mo-* 
"  mentary  belief,  that  Gartick  is  really  Abel 
*'  Drugger ;  fo,  it  is  laidj  we  may  imagine 
**  a  tranfient  inferiority,  eithef  real  or  af- 
*^  fumed,  even  in  a  perlbn  whom  We  ad* 
^*  mire;  and  that,  when  we  fmile  at  Butler*s 
^^  allufion,  we  for  a  mdinent  conceive  hinii 
•*  to  have  afTnmed  the  chara<fter  of  one  who 
•*  was  incapable  to  difcefh  the  impropriety 
**  of  fuch  an  odd  union  of  images. — —We 
--  fmile  at  the  logic!,  wherewith  Hudibras 
**  endeavours  to  folade  himielf,  when  he  is 
fet  in  the  (locks, 

As  beards,  the  nearer  that  they  tend 
To  th'  earth,  grow  ftiB  more  reverend  j 
And  cannpns  ihoot  the  higher  pitches. 
The  lower  you  let  doim  their  breeches^ 
I'll  make  this  prefent  afarjed  ftate 
Advance  me  to  a  greater  height4    . 

Here,  it  is  faid,  that  the  lailgh  arifes  from 
our  fuppofing  the  author  to  aiTume  for  a 
moment  the  chara6ler  of  one  who,  from 
his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  things,  and 
of  the  rules  of  analogical  reafoning,  does 
not  perceive,  that  the  cafe  he  argues  from 
is  totally  unlike  the  cafe  he  argues  to^ 
nor,  confequently,  that  the  argument  is  a 
fophifm.  —  If  we  fmile  at  the  afs,  in  the 
fable,  fawning  upon  his  mafter,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  fpaniel  j  or  at  the  frog  puflSng 
and  fwelling  to  ftretch  himfelf  to  the  fize 
Vol.  II.  U  u  *'  of 
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"  of  the  ox,  It  is  (we  are  told)  becaufe  we 
"  perceive  fomething  fingularly  defedivc  m 
"  the  paffions  or  fentiments  of  thofe  animals. 
*'  And  a  refpeaable  friend,  who  entertains 
**  us  with  a  merry  ftory,  is  faid  to  do  fo, 
**  either  by  afTuming  a  momentary  infenon- 
"  ty,  or  by  leading  our  thoughts  to  fome 
"  thing  i>K  which  we  feem  to  difcern  feme 
"  fmall  fauXor  turpitude."      In  proof  at 
this,    it  is  furtftif  r  affirmed,  "  That  we  nc- 
**  ver'  finile  at  jhftvitous  combinauons  ot  1- 
"  deas,   qualities,   bKeyents,   but  at  thofc 
"  combinations  only  t&^t  feem  to  require 
"  the  agency  of  fome  dD^ng  ^^^^'-^^ 
"  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  tflj^^^r^^^^     1 
**  ludicrous  quality  appears,  a  ccrS^^^ 
**  chara(5ler  is  fuppofed  to  exert  luvj 
"  that  this  characfler  muft  needs  im 
"  riority,  becaufe,  from  our  being  i 
**  tempted  to  fmile  by  the  tricks  of  b 
"  and  brute  animals,    it  would  feem 
"  confiftent  neither  with  fupcriority  nor 
**  equality." 

This  theory  is  more  fubtle  than  folid.  L 
us  look  back  to  the  analogical  argument  whicl 
Butler  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  and 
which  every  perfon  who  has  the  feelings  of  a 
man  muft  allow  to  be  laughable.  Why  is  it 
lb  ?  Becaufe  (fay  they)  it  leads  us  to  difco- 
vcr  fome  turpitude  or  deficiency  in  the  au* 
thor's  undcrf  landing.  Is  this  deficiency,  then, 
in  the  hero  Hudibras,  or  in  Butler  the  poet  ? 
Js  it  real,    or  is  it  afTumed  I    It  matters  not 
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\^  •which ;  for,  though  we  knew  that  an  idiot 
had  accideQtally  written  it,  or  that  a  wrong- 
headed  enthufiaft  had,  ferioufly  fpoken  it,  the 
reafoning  would  ftill  be  ludicrous.  Is  then 
a  trifling  argument  from  analogy  a  laugh- 
able objedl,  whether  advanced  ferioufly  or 
in  jeft  ?  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  own- 
ed, that  the  fentiments  of  niiortal  men  are 
ftrangely  perverted  in  thefe  latter  times  ;  for 
that  many  a  velume  of  elaborate  controverfy, 
inflead  of  diipofing  the  gentle  reader  to  flum-^ 
ber  by  it^  darkneis  and  dullnefs,  ought  to 
have  "  fet  the  table  in  a  roar"  by  its  vain 
^  and  fbphiftical  analogies. 
^  Further,  I  deny  not,  that  all  performances 
J,  in  wit  and  humour  are  conne <5led  with  a 
^  mind,  and  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  per- 
,  former  as  naturally  as  any  other  effedl  to  its 
„  caufe.  But  do  we  not  fometimes  laugh  at 
,  fortuitous  combinations,  in  which,  as  no 
.  mental  energy  is  concerned  in  producing 
,  them,  there  .cannot  be  either  fault,  or  turpi- 
tude ?  Could  not  one  imagine  a  fet  of  people 
jumbled  together  by  accident,  fo  as  to  pre- 
fect a  laughable  group  to  thofe  who  know 
their  characters  ?  If  Pope  and  Colley  Gibber 
had  been  fo  fqueezed  by  a  croud  in  the  play- 
houfe,  as  to  be  compelled  to  fie  with  their 
heads  contiguous,  and  the  arm  of  one  a- 
bout  the  neck  of  the  other,  exprefling  at  the 
lame  time  in  their  looks  a  mutual  antipathy 
and  reluiftance,  I  believe  the  fight  would 
liaye  been  entertaining  enough,   efpecially  if 

U  u  2  believed 
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believed  to  be  accidental. — Our  coffec»- 
houfe^politicians  were  lately  betrayed  into 
a  fmile,  by  one  Papirius  Curfbr,  a  wag  who 
read  the  news* papers  qtiite  acrofs  the  page, 
without  minding  the  fpace  that  diftinguiihes 
the  column^,  and  ib  pretended  to  hght  upon 
ibme  very  amufing  combinations.  Thefe 
were  no  doubt  the  contrivance  of  Papirius 
himfelf ;  but,  fuppoiing  them  to  have  been 
accidental,  and  that  the  printer  had  without 
defign  negleded  to  feparate  his  columns,  I 
afk,  whether  they  would  have  been  lefs  ri- 
diculous ?  The  joke  I  ihall  allow  to  be  as 
wretched  as  you  pleafe :  but  we  are  not  now 
talking  of  the  delicacies  of  wit  or  humour, 
(which  will  be  touched  upon  in  the  fequel), 
but  of  thofe  combinations  of  ideas  that  pro- 
voke laughter.  And  here  let  me  beg  of  the 
critic,  not  to  take  offence  at  the  famiUarity 
of  thefe  examples.  1  Ihall  apologize  for  them 
afterwards.  Meantime  he  will  be  pleafed  to 
confider,  that  my  fubje<5l  is  a  familiar  one, 
and  the  phenomenon  I  would  account  for  as 
frequent  among  clowns  and  children  as  a- 
mong  pliilofophers, 

111.  Hutchefon  has  given  another  account 
of  the  ludicrous  quality.  He  feems  to  think, 
that  **  it  is  the  contrafl:  or  oppofition  of  dig-- 
**  nity  and  mcannefs  that  occafions  laughter,** 
Granting  this  to  be  true,  (and  how  far  this 
is  true  will  appear  by  and  by),  1  would  ob- 
serve, in  the  firft  place,  what  the  ingeni- 
if?li.&  author  f^ems  to  have  been  aware  of, 

that 
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that  there,  may  be  a  mixture  of  meannefi^ 
aad  dignity,  where  there  is  nothing  ludi- 
crous. A  city,  confidered  as  a  colledlion  of 
low  and  lofty  houfes,  is  no  laughable  objedt. 
Nor  was  that  perfonage  either  ludicrous  or 
ridiculous,  whom  Pope,  fo  juftly  charadte- 
rifes,^ 

The  greatefl,  Vifeft,  meaneft,  of  mankincL 


But,  fecondly,  cafes  might  be  mention- 
ed, of  laughter  arifing  from  a  group  of  ideas 
or  objeds,  wherein  there  is  no  difcernible  op- 
poiition  of  meannefs  and  dignity.  We  are 
told  of  the  dagger  of  Hudibras,  that 

It  could  fcrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread, 
Toaft  checfe  or  bacon,  thoygh  it  were 
'    To  bait  a  raoufe-traj^,  'twould  hot  care ; 
*Twould  make  clean  flioes,  or  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  fo  forth. 

The  humour  of  the  paflage  cannot  arife  fronts 
the  meannefs  of  thefe  offices  compared  with 
the  dignity  of  the  dagger,  nor  from  any  op^ 
pofition  of  meannefs  and  dignity  in  the  of- 
fices themfelves,  they  being  all  equally  mean ; 
and  muft  therefore  be  owing  to  fome  other 
peculiarity  in  the  defcription.  —  We  iaugh, 
i^hcn  a  droll  mimics  the  folemnity  of  a  gravq 
perfon ;  here  dignity  and  meannels  are  in- 
deed united :  but  we  laugh  alfo  (though  not 
io  heartily  perhaps)  when  he  mimics  the  pe- 
culiarities 
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culiarities  of  a  fellow  as  inlignificant  as  liiin- 
felf,   and  difplays  no  oppofition  of  dignity 
and  .meannefs.  — The  levities  ofSancho  Pan- 
9a  oppofed  to  the  folemnity  of  his  mafter,. 
and  compared  with  his  own  fchemes  of  pre- 
ferment, form  an  entertaining  contraft :  but 
fome  of  the  vagaries  of  that  renowned  fquire 
are  truly  laughable,  even  when  his  pr^cfer- 
ment  and  his  mafter  are  out  of  the  queflion* 
— We  do  not  perceive  any  contraft  of  mean- 
nefs and  dignity  in  Miftrefs  Quickly,   Sir. 
Toby  in  T'welfth  Nighty  the  nurfe  in  Rmeo 
and  Juliet^  or  Autolycus  in  the  Winters  Talc  ; 
yet  they  are  all   ludicrous  characters  :    Dr 
Harrifon  in  Fielding's  Amelia  is  never  mean, 
but  always  refpedlable  ;  yet  their  is  a  dafli  of 
humour  in  him,   which  often   betrays  the 
reader  into  a  fmile.  —  Men  laugh  at  puns ; 
the  wifeft  and  wittieft  of  our  fpecies  have 
laughed  at  them ;  Queen  Elifabeth,  Cicero^ 
and  Shakefpeare,  laughed  at  them;  clowns 
and  children  laugh  at  them ;  and  moft  men« 
at  one  time  or  other,  are  inclined  to  do  the 
fame  :  —  but  in  this  fort  of  low  wit,  is  it  an 
oppofition  of-  meannefs  and  dignity  that  en- 
tertains us  ?     Is  it  not  rather  a  mixture  of 
famenefs    and   diverfity,  —  famenefs  in  the 
found,  and  diverfity  in  the  fignification  ? 

IV.  Akenfide,  in  the  third  book  of  his 
excellent  Poem,  treats  of  Hidicule  at  confi- 
derable  length.  He  gives  a  detail  of  ridicu- 
lous chara<5lers  ;  ignorant  pretenders  to  learn-* 
ing,  —  boaftful  foldiers,  and  lying  travellers, 

— hypo- 
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—  hypocritical  churchmen,  —  conceited  po- 
liticians, —  old   women  that  talk   of   their 
charms   and   virtue,  —  ragged    philofophers 
who  rail  at  riches,  — virtuqfi    intent  upon 
trifles,  —  romantic   lovers,  —  wits  wantonly 
fatirical, — fops  that  out  of  vanity  affeft  to 
be  difeafed  and  profligate,  —  daftards  who 
are  aihamed  or  afraid  without  reafon,  —  and 
fools  who  are  ignorant  of  what  they  ought 
to  know.     Thefe  charadlers  may  no  doubt 
be  fet  in  iiich  a  light  as  to  move  at  once  our 
laughter    and    contempt ^    and    are    therefore* 
truly  ridiculous^  and  fit  objedls  of  comic  fa- 
tire  :  but  the  author  does  not  diftinguifli  be- 
tween what  is  laughable  in  them  and  what  is 
contemptible  \  fo  that  we  have  no  reafon  to 
think,  that  he  meant  to  fpecify  the  quali- 
ties peculiar  to  thofe  things  that  provoke  pure 
laughter.  —  Having  flniflied  the  detail  of  cha- 
ra(5lers,  he  makes  fome  general  remarks  on 
the  caiife  of  ridicule ;  and  explains  himfelf 
more  fiiUy  in  a  profe  definition  illuftrated 
by  cxainples.     The  definition,  or  rather  de- 
fcription,  is  in  thefe  words.     "  That  which 
"  makes  obje<5ts  ridiculous,  is  fome  ground 
**  of  admiration  or  efteem  conne<5ted  with 
other  more  'general  circumftances  compa- 
ratively worthlefs  or  deformed ;  or  it  is 
•*  fome  circumflance  of  turpitude  or  defor- 
**  mity  cdnne<5ted  with  what  is  in  general 
**  excellent  or  beautiful :    the    inconfiftent 
**  properties   exifting  either  in  the  obje<5l6 
themfelves,  or  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the 

pcrfbn 
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perfbn  to  whom  they  relate;  belonging 
always  to  the  fame  order  or  clafs  of  be- 
ing ;  implying  fentiment  and  defign ;  and 
exciting  no  acute  or  vehement  emotion  of 
the  heart/' —  Whatever  account  we  malse 
of  this  definition,  which  to  thofe  wHo  ac- 
quiefc€  in  the  foregoing  reafonings  may  pe&-* 
haps  appear  not  quite  fatisfaftory,  there  is 
in  the  poem  a  pafTage  that  deferves  particular 
notice,  as  it  ieems  to  contain  a  more  exadt  ac«* 
count  of  the  ludicrous  quality,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  theories  above  mentioa- 
cd.  This  paflage  will  be  quoted  in  the  nax 
chapter. 


CHAP.     II. 

■ 

Laughter  feems  to  arife  from  the 
view  of  things  incongruous  united 
in  the  fame  affemblage  ;  I.  By 
Juxta-pofition ;  II.  As  Caufe  and 
Eflfe^t;  III.  By  Comparifon  found- 
ed on  Similitude  ;  or,  IV.  Uni- 
ted fo  as  to  exhibit  an  oppofition 
of  Meannefs  and  Dignity. 
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O WE VE R  imperfedlthefe  Theories  may 
appear,  there  is  none  of  them  deftitute 
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of  merit :  and  indeed  the  mod  fanciful  phi- 
lofopher  feldom  frames  a  theory,  without 
conAilting  nature,  in  fbme  of  her  more  ob- 
vious appearances.  Laughter  very  frequent- 
ly arifes  from  the  view  of  dignify  and  mean- 
nefe  united  in  the  fame  objedl ;  fometimes, 
no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  a  {Turned 
inferiority  *,  as  well  as  of  fmall  faults  and 
unimportant  turpitudes ;  and  fbmetimes, 
perhaps,  though  rarely,  from  that  fort  of 
pride,  which  is  defcribed  in  the  paflage 
quoted  from  Mr  Hobbes  by  Addifon. 

All  theie  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  the 
caufe  of  laughter  is  Something  compound- 
td ;  or  fomething  that  difpofes  the  mind  to 
form  a  comparifon,  by  paffing  from  one  ob- 
jeA  or  ide#^  to  another.  That  this  is  in 
fa<5l  the  cafe,  cannot  be  proved  a  priori;^ 
but  this  b61ds  in  all  the  examples  hitherto 
given,  and  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  that 
are  given  hereafter.  May  it  not  then  be 
laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  "  Laughter 
^  arifes  from  the  view  of  two  or  more  ob- 
**  jedls  or  ideas,  difpofing  the  mind  to  form 
*^  a  comparifon  ?"     Recording  to  the  theory 


*  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Swift,  in  fome  of  their  moft 
humourous  pieces,  aflume  the  c^haraAer,  and  zffcA  the 
ignorance,  of  Grubftrcct  writers  5  and  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  part  of  the  humour  of  fuch  papers  will  per-^ 
baps  be  found  to  arife.  *<  Valde  haec  ridentur  (fays  Ci* 
^*  cero)  quae  a  prudentibus,  quafi  per  dKUmulationen^ 
«^  DOn  intelligeadif  fubabfurde  falfeque  dicuntur,'*  De 
prat.  II'  68. 
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of  Hobbes,  this  compariibn  would  be  bc-r 
tween  the  ludicrous  objeOi  and  ourfelves ;  ac-» 
cording  to  thofe  writers  who  mifapply  A- 
riftotle  s  definition,  it  would  fecm  to  be  form- 
ed between  the  ludicrous  object  and  odief 
things  or  perfons  in  general ;  and  if  we  in** 
cline  to  Huchefon's  theory,  which  is  the 
bed  of  the  three,  we  fhall  think  that  ther^ 
is  a  comparifon  of  the  parts  of  the  ludicrous 
objedl,  firfl  with  one  another,  and  fecondly 
with  ideas  or  things  extraneous. 

Further:  Every  appearance  that  is  made 
up  of  parts,  or  that  leads  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  to  form  a  comparifon,  is  not  la«- 
dicrous.  The  body  of  a  man  or  woman,  of 
a  horfe,  a  fi(h,  or  a  bird,  is  not  ludicrous^ 
though  it  coufifts  of  many  partf ;  - —  and  it 
may  be  compared  to  many  other;things  with- 
out raifing  laughter  :  but  the  pi^ure  dc- 
fcribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epiftle  to 
the  Pifoes,  with  a  man's  head,  a  horfe's  neck, 
feathers  of  different  birds,  limbs  of  difierent 
beafts,  and  the  tail  of  a  fifh,  would  have 
been  thought  ludicrous  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  if  we  believe  Horace,  and  in  cer- 
tain circumflances  would  no  doubt  be  fb  at 
this  day.  It  would  fcem  then,  that  "  the 
parts  of  a  laughable  aflemblage  muft  be  in, 
fome  degree  unfuitable  and  heterogeneous.* 
Moreover:  Any  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
Horatian  iQonder,  a  human  head,  a  horie^s 
neck,  the  tail  of  a  fifli,  or  the  plimciagc 
of  a  fowl,  is  liot  ludicrous  in  itielf ;  nor 

would 
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would  thofe  feveral  parts  be  ludicrous,  if  at- 
tended to  in  fucceflion,  without  any  view 
to  their  union.  For  to  (he  them  difpofed  on 
different  (helves  of  a  mufeum,  or  even  on  thai 
^ame  ihelf,  no  body  would  laugh,  excepc 
perhaps  the  thought  of  uniting  them  were  to 
occur  to  his  fancy^  or  the  paflage  of  Horace 
to  his  ihemory^  It  feems  to  follow^  ^^  that 
the  incongruous  parts  of  a  laughable  idea 
^  or  obje^  muft  either  be  combined  fo  as  to 
form  an  ailemblage,  or  muft  be  fuppofed 
**  to  be  fo  combined/* 

May  we  not  then  conclude,  that  "Laugh- 
•*  ter  ariies  from  the  view  of  two  or  more 
f  *  inconiiftent,  unfuitable,  or  incongruous 
^^  parts  or  circumftances,  confidered  as  u*^ 
"  nited  in  one  complex  objedl  or  aflem*- 
^^  blage,  or  as  acquiring  a  ibrt  of  muttial  re-- 
^^  lation  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
"  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  ?"  The  lines 
*•  from  Akeniide,  formerly  referred  to,  fcem 
to  point  at  the  fame  dodbine : 


€i 


iTiniere-e^er  the  power  of  Ridicule  difplays 
Hci*  quaint-eyed  vifage,  /ome  incongruous  form^ 
Someftubborn  dtfjimance  of  things  condnned^ 
Strikes  on  the  quick  obfervcr« 

And,  to  the  fame  purpoie,  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Dr  Gerard,  in  his  EJfay  on  Tafie : 
**  The  fenfe  of  Ridicule  is  gratified  by  an 
**  inconfiftence  and  diflbnance  of  circum- 
**  ftances  in  the  fame  objed,  or  in  objofls 

X  X  a  *'  nearly 
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•*  nearly  related  in  the  main  ;  or  by  a 

*^  tude.  or  relation  unexpedled  between  things 

^\  on  the  whole  oppofice  and  unlike/' 

And  therefore,  inftead  of  faying  with 
Huchefon,  that  the  cauie  or  objedl  of  laugh- 
ter is  an  ^^  oppofition  of  dignity  and  mean* 
"  nefs ;"  —  I  would  fay,  in  more  general 
terms,  that  it  is,  ^^  an  oppoiition  of  iuit^ 
^^  ablenefs  and  unfuitablenefs,  or  of  rda" 
^^  tion  and  the  want  of  relation,  united,,  or 
^'  fuppofed  to  be  united,  in  the  fame  aflbn^ 
**  blage/'  —  Thus  the  offices  afcribed  to  tlw. 
dagger  of  Hudibras  feem  quite  hetcroge«^ 
neous  i  b^t  we  difcover  a  bond  of  conne£don 
among  them,  when  we  are  told,  that  tha 
fame  weapon  could  occaiionally  perform  them 
all.  —  Thus,  even  in  that  mimicry,  which 
difplays  no  oppofition  of  dignity  and  meanr 
nefs,  we  perceive  the  adlions  of  one  man 
joined  to  the  features  and  body  of  another ; 
;hat  is,  a  mixture  of  unfuitablenefs,  or  want 
of  relation,  arifing  from  the  difierence  of 
*  perfons,  with  congruity  and  fimilitude,  a- 
rifing  from  the  famenefs  of  the  a^ons«  — 
Thus,  at  firft  view,  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  boiled  lobfter,  feem  utterly  in- 
congruous, unlike,  and  (as  Bionddlo  iay& 
of  Petruchio's  ftirrups)  "  of  no  kindred ;" 
but  when  a  change  of  colour  from  black  to 
red  is  fuggefted,  we  recognize  a  likeneis,  and 
confequently  a  relation,  or  ground  of  com^ 
parifbn. 

And  here  let  it  be  obferved  in  general, 

that. 
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that)  the  greater  the  number  of  incongrui^ 
ties  that  are  blended  in  the  fame  aifemblage, 
the  more  ludicrous  it  will  probably  be.  If, 
asT  in  the  laft  example,  there  be  an  oppofi* 
tion  of  dignity  and  meannefs^  as  well  as  of 
likene&  and  diifimilitude,  the  effect  of  the 
contrail  will  be  more  powerful,  than  if  only 
one  of  theie  oppoiitions  had  appeared  in  the 
ludicrous  idea. — -The  fublimity  of  Don 
Quixote's  mind  contrafled  and  connedled  with 
his  miferable  equipage,  forms  a  very  comi-^ 
cal  exhibition ;  but  when  all  this  is  ftill  fur- 
ther conne<Sted  and  contrafted  with  Sancho 
Pan9a,  the  ridicule  is  heightened  exceeding- 
ly. Had  the  knight  of  the  lions  been  bet- 
ter* mounted  and  accoutred,  he  would  not 
liave  made  us  fmile  fo  often ;  becauie,  the 
hero's  mind  and  circumilaoces  being  more 
adequately  matched,  the  whole  group  would 
have  united  fewer  inconfiftencies,  and  re- 
conciled fewer  incongruities.  No  particu- 
lar in  this  equipment  is  without  its  ufe.  The 
afs  of  Sancho  and  the  horfe  of  his  mafler ; 
the  knight  tall  and  raw-boned,  the  fquire 
fat  and  fhort;  th?  one  brave,  fblemn,  ge- 
nerous, learned,  and  courteous,  the  other  not 
lefs  remarkable  for  cowardice,  levity,  felfilh- 
nefs,  ignorance,  and  rufticity  j  the  one  ab- 
iurdly  enamoured  ^of  an  ideal  miftrefs,  the 
other  ridiculoufly  fond  of  his  afs ;  the  one 
devoted  to  glory,  the  other  enflaved  to  his 
belly :  —  it  is  not  eafy,  out  of  two  perfons, 
to  make  up  a  more  multifarious  contrail, 

Sutler 
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Butler  has  however  combined  a  ftill  greater 
variety  of  uncouth  and  jarring  circumftances 
in  Ralpho  and  Hudibras  :    but  the  pidhire^ 
though  more  elaborate,  is  lefs  naturaL    Yet 
this  argues  no  defeat  of  judgement.      His 
deiign  was,  to  make  his  hero  not  only  ludi** 
crous,  but  contemptible  ;   and  therefore  lie 
jumbles  together,  in  his  equipage  and  per- 
fon,  a  number  of  mean  and  difgufting  qua- 
lities,  pedantry,    ignorance,    nailinefs,    and 
extreme  deformity.     But  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha, .  though  a  ludicrous,  was  never  in- 
tended for  a  contemptible  perfonage.      He 
often  moves  our  pity,  he  never  forfeits  our 
efleem ;  and  his  adventures  and  fentiments 
are  generally  interefling :    whidi  could  not 
have  been  the  cafe,  if  his  ftory  had  not  been 
natural,  and  himielf  endowed  with  great  a3 
well  as  good  qualities*     To  have  give?  him 
fuch  a  fhape,  and  fuch  weapons,  arguments, 
boots,  and  breeches,  as  Butler  has  bellowed 
on  his  champion,  would  have  deftroyed  that 
fblemnity,  which  is  fb  fbiking  a  feature  in 
Don  Quixote :  and  Hudibras,  with  the  man- 
ners and  perfon  of  the  Spaniih  hero,  would 
hot  have  been  that  paltry  figure,  which  the 
Englifh  poet  meant  to  hold  up  to  the  laugh:* 
ter  and  contempt  of  his  countrymen, — Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves  is  of  Don  Quixote's  kin* 
dred,  but  a  different  chara<5ler.    Smollet's  dc* 
fign  was,  not  to  expofe  him  to  ridicule ;  but 
rather  to  recommend  him  to  our  pity  and 
admiration.     He  has  therefore  given   him 

youtfe^ 
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yondi,  ftrength,  and  beauty,  as  well  as  cou- 
rage, and  dignity  of  mind,  has  mounted  him 
on  a  generous  deed,  and  arrayed  him  in  ail 
elegant  fuit  of  armour.  Yet,  that  the  hi- 
ftofy  might  have  a  comic  air,  he  has  beeii 
CardFiil  to  contrail  and  connedl  Sir  Laun- 
celot  with  a  fquire  and  other  aflbciates  of 
trery  diffimilar  tempers  and  circumilances. 

What  has  been  (aid  of  the  cauie  of  laugh-^ 
ter  does  not  amount  to  an  exaifl  defcription, 
far  lefs  to  a  logical  definition :  there  being 
innumerable  combinations  of  congruity  and 
inconfiftency,  of  relation  and  contrariety,  of 
likenefs  and  diflimilitude,  which  are  not  lu- 
dicrous at  all.  If  we  could  afcertain  the  pe- 
culiarities of  thefe,  we  fliould  be  able  to 
charadlerife  with  more  accuracy  the  general 
nature  of  ludicrous  combination.  But  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  this,  it  would  be  proper 
to  evince,  that  of  the  prefent  theory  thus 
much  at  lead  is  true,  that  though  every  in- 
congruous combination  is  not  ludicrous,  e- 
very  ludicrous  combination  is  incongruous. 

It.  is  only  by  a  detail  of  fa^Sls  or  examples,' 
that  any  theory  of  this  fort  can  be  either  efta- 
blifhed  or  overthrown.  By  fuch  a.  detail, 
the  foregoing  theories  have  been,  or  may  be, 
fhown  to  be  ill-founded,  or  not  fufficiently 
comprehenfive.  A  fingle  inilance  of  a  laugh- 
able obje(£l,  which  neithier  unites,  nor  is 
luppoied  to  unite  incongruous  ideas,  would 
^kewifo  fhow  the  infufficiency  of  the  prefent : 
nor  wiU  I  undertake  to  prove,  (for  indeed  I 
,  cannot), 
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cannot),  that  no  fuch  inftance  can  be  given, 
A  complete  enumeration  of  ludicrous  objefts 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt :  and  therefore 
we  can  never  hope  to  afcertain,  beyond  the 
poffibility  of  doubt,  that  common  quality 
which  belongs  to  all  ludicrous  ideas  that  are, 
or  have  been,  or  may  be  imagined.  All  that 
can  be  done  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind  is  to  prove, 
by  a  variety  of  examples,  that  the  theory  now 
propofed  is  more  comprehenfive,  and  better 
founded,  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 

Many  are  the  modes  of  combination  by 
which  incongruous  qualities  may  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  eye,  or  to  the  fancy,  fb  as  to 
provoke  laughter :  and  of  incongruity  itfelf, 
of  as  falfehood,  the  forms  may  be  diverfified 
without  end.  An  exaB  arrangement  of  ludi- 
crous examples  is  therefore  as  unattainable  as 
a  complete  enumeration.  Something,  however, 
of  this  fort  we  mud  attempt,  to  avoid  run- 
ning into  confufion. 

I.  One  of  the  fimpleft  modes  of  combina** 
tion,  is  that  which  arifes  from  Contiguity, 
Things  incongruous  are  often  laughable,  when 
uriked  as  parts  of  a  fyftem,  or  fimply  ^vhek 

placed  together. That  dialogue  of  Eraf- 

mus,  called  Abfurda^  which  looks  like  a  con^ 
verfation  between  two  deaf  men,  feems  to 
be  an  attempt  to  raife  laughter,  by  the  mere 
juxta-pofition  of  unconneded  fentences.  But 
the  attempt  is  rather  unfuccefsful ;  this  fort 
of  crofs-purpofes  being  too  obvious,  and  too 
little  furprifing,  to  yield  entertainment. 

a  I.  A- 
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1,  Ariftotle,  Ci^rero,  ^nd  Quintilian,  all 
^4o)it,  that  bodily  .fingjularitics  may  be  laugh- 
able *  J  and,  according  to  the  firft  of  thefc 
authors,  that  is  a  ridiculous  countenance,  in 
vrhich  there  is  deformity  and  diftortion  with- 
QUt  diftrefs.  Any  feature,  particularly  ouq 
of  the  middle  features,  9  nofe,  a  mouth,  or 
a.  chin,  uncommonly  Urge,  may,  when  at- 
tended with  no  inconvenience,  tempt  one 
to  iinile ;  as  appears  from  the  effcdl  of  cari- 
c^tura  in  painting.  We  read  in  the  Spedla** 
^r  f ,  of  a  number  of  men  with  long  chins, 
whom  a  wag  at  Bath  invited  to  dine  with 
)iim ;  and  are  told,  that  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
pafled  on  the  occafion.  Here  was  a  colledtioa 
pf  incongruities  related  not  only  by  mutual 
ficpilitude,  but  alfo  by  juxta-pofition  ;  a  cir- 
pumftance  that  would  naturally  heighten  the 
ludicrous  effedl.  Yet  here  was  no  mixture 
of  dignity  and  meannefs ;  and  the  meeting, 
if  it  had  been  accidents^l,  would  not  have  been 
lefs  laughable. 

2.  A  country-dance  of  men  and  women; 
like  thofe  exhibited  by  Hogarth  in  his  Afia^ 
lyfis  of  Beauty^  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a 
beholder  merry,  whether  he  believed  their 
union  to  be  the  effedl  of  defign,  or  of  acci- 
dent.    Moft  of  thofe  perfons  have  incongrui- 

•  Arid.  Poet.  §  5. 5    Cicero  dc  Orat.  ii.  239.  \  Quint. 
Ipfi.  Or.  vi.  3. 
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ties  of  their  own,  in  their  fhape,  drefs^  or 
attitude,  and  all  of  them  are  incongruous 
in  refpedl  of  one  another ;  thus  far  the  af- 
femblage  difplays  contrariety  or  want  of  re- 
lation :  and  they  are  all  united  in  the  fame 
place,  and  in  the  fame  dance ;  and  thus  far 
they  are  mutually  related.  And  if  we  fup- 
pdfe  the  two  elegant  figures  removed,  which 
might  be  done  without  leflening  the  ridicule, 
we  Ihould  not  eafily  difcern  any  contraft  of 
dignity  and  meannefs  in  the  group  that  re- 
mains. 

3.  Almoft  the  fame  remarks  might  be  made 
on  The  Enraged  Mu/iciatij  another  piece  of  the 
fame  great  mafter,  of  which  a  witty  author 
quaintly  fays,  that  it  deafens  one  to  look  at  it. 
This  extraordinary  group  forms  a  very  co- 
mical mixture  of  incongruity  and  relation ; 
' —  of  *  incongruity,  owing  to  the  diflimilar 
employments  and  appearances  of  the  feveral 
perfons,  and  to  the  variety  and  diflbnance 
of  their  refpedlive  noifes  ;  -7-  and  of  re* 
lation,  owing  to  their  being  all  united  in 
the  fame  place,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
of  tormenting  the  poor  fiddler.  From  the 
various  founds  co-operating  to  this  one  end, 
the  piece  becomes  more  laughable,  than  if 
their  meeting  were  conceived  to  be  without 
any  particular  deftination;  for  the  greater 
the  number  of  relations,  as  well  as  of  con- 
trarieties, that  take  place  in  any  ludicrous 
^fFemblage,  the  more  ludicrous  it  will  gene- 
rally appear,  Y?t  though  this  group  com- 
prehends 
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prehends  not  any  mixture  of  meannefs  and 
dignity,  it  would,  1  think,  be  allowed  to  be 
laughable  to  a  certain  degree,  merely  from 
the  juxta-pofitionof  the  objedls,  even  though 
it  were  fuppofed  to  be  accidental. 

Groups  of  this  fort,  if  accurately  defcribed^ 
are  no  doubt  entertaining,  when  expreffed  in 
words,  as  well  as  when  prefented  to  the  eye 
by  means  of  colour.  But  it  would  require 
many  words  to  do  juftice  to  fo  great  a  variety 
of  things  and  perfons ;  which  therefore  could 
not  be  apprehended  by  the  mind,  but  gra- 
dually and  in  fucceflion ;  and  hence  the  jar- 
ring coincidencies  of  the  whole  would  be 
Icfs  difcemible  in  a  poetical  defcription,  than 
in  a  print  or  pi(Ehire.  The  ludicrous  efFedl, 
that  arifes  from  the  mere  contiguity  of  the 
objedls,  may  therefore  be  better  exemplified 
by  vifible  afTemblages  delineated  by  the 
painter,  than  by  fuch  as  are  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  verbal  defcription  *.     Yet  even 

by 

*  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  Painting  is  a  more  co^ 
pious  fource  of  Rifible  emotion,  than  thofe  arts  are  which 
affect  the  mind  by  means  of  language.  Painting  is  no 
doubt  more  liTcly  in  defcription  than  Poetry :  and,  by 
prefenting  a  whole  compolition  to  th£  eye  at  once,  may 
fir  ike  the  mind  with  a  more  diverfified  and  more  enipha- 
tical  impulfe.  What  we  fee,  too,  we  apprehend  more 
caiily  than  what  we  only  conceive  from  narration  : 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demifTa  per  aurem, 
Quam  quae  funt  oculis  fubjefta  fidelibus,  et  qu3B 
Ipfc  fibi  tradit  fpeftator. 

Y  y  i  Cut 
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by  this  vehicle,  burlefque  combiiiations  may 
be  fuggefted  to  the  fancy,  which  in  part 
derive  the  ludicrous  chara^er  from  the  j»x/a- 
pqfition  of  the  component  patts.  Take  an  6x« 
ample  or  two. 

4.  "  If  a  man  (fays  the  Taller^  fpeaking 
of  the  utility  of  advertifements)  has  pains 
in  his  head,  colics  in  his  bowels,  or  fpot^ 
in  his  cloaths,  he  may  there  meet  with 
proper  cures  and  remedied.  If  k  man 
would  recover  a  wife,  or  a  horfe  that  is 
(lolen  or  ftrayed;  if  he  wants  new  fcr- 
mons,  eledluaries,  or  afles  milk,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  cither  for  his  body  or  his  tnind, 
this  is  the  place  to  look  for  ihem  in  *.** 

5.  He  fung  of  Tafly  Welch,  and  Sawney  Scot, 
Lillibullcro,  and  the  Irifb  trot ; 
The  bower  of  Rofamond,  and  Robin  Hoocf, 
And  how  the  grafs  now  grows  where  Troy 

town  Iiood  i 


But  the  defcriptive  powers  of  painting  are  fabjeft  to  many 
^limitations.  It  cannot  mark  the  progrefs  of  aAion  or 
thought,  bccaufe  it  exhibits  the  events  of  one  inftant  of 
time ;  nor  has  it  any  exprefiion  for  intellefhial  notions, 
nor  for  thofe  calmer  affeAions  of  the  foul  that  produce 
DO  viiible  change  on  the  body.  But  Poetry  can  de- 
fcribe  every  energy  of  mind,  and  phenomenon  of  matter; 
and  every  variety,  however  minute,  of  character,  fcn- 
timent,  and  paffion,  as  it  appears  in  each  period  of  its 
progrefe.  And  innumerable  combinations,  both  of  fub- 
)ime  and  of  ludicrous  ideas  there  are,  which  the  penci 
cannot  trace  out,  bur  which  are  caii\|r  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  fpeech  or  writing, 

•  Taller,  Numb.  224. 

Tbea 
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Then  he  was  feiz'd  v^th  a  religious  qualm. 
And  oh  a  fudden  fung  the  hundredth  plalin  ^. 

'  6i  Incongruous  ideas,  related  by  contigu- 
ity, do  fometimes  acquire  a  clofer  connedtion, 
and  may  become  more  laughable^  when  their 
names  being  made  equally  dependent  upon 
one  and  the  fame  verb, ,  confer  on  it  two  or 
more  incongruous  fignifications.  ^ 


**  It  is  obfervable,  (fays  Pope  of  Prince 
**  Eugene),  that  this  general  is  a  great  taker 
**  of  fiiuff,  as  well  as  of  towns  f." 

An 

*  Gay^s  Paftorals.  See  Rape  <f  the  Lock,  ii.  105.  to 
no. 

f  Key  to  the  Lock. In  all  wit  of  this  fort,  when 

laughter  is  intended*  it  will  perhaps  be  neceflary  to  blend 
greatnefs  with  littlenefs,  or  to  form  fome  other  glaring 
contraft.  Ovid  and  Cowley  are  fond  of  thefe  quaint 
conceks,  but  feldom  raife  a  fmile  by  them^  and  furely 
did  not  intend  any. 

Coniilib  non  curribus  utere  noftris. 

Metamorph.  lib.  2. 

And  not  my  chariot,  but  my  counfel  take.    Addifon. 

But  now  the  early  birds  began  to  call 

The  morning  forth  :  uprole  the  Sun  and  Saul. 

Davideis. 

*'  A  horfe  (fays  a  certain  ferious,  but  flowery  author) 
"  may  thro^  his  rider,  and  at  once  daih  his  body  againft 
«'  the  ftones,  and  his  foul  into  the  other  world.'' 

Such  witticifm  in  a  ferious  work  b  offenfive  to  a  reader 
of  tafte,  (fee  Kurd's  Commentary  on  the  Epiftle  to  Au-> 

'  guftus. 
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An  oppofition  of  dignity  and  meannefs,  or 
of  greatnefe  and  littlenefe,  is  no  doubt  ob- 
fervable  in  thefe  examples.  Yet  delcription 
may  fometimes  be  laughable,  when  the  ideas 
or  phrafes  are  related  by  juxta-pofition  only, 
and  imply  no  perceptible  contrail  of  dignity 
and  meannefs.  Swift's  Inventory  of  his 
houfehold-ftufF,  "  An  oaken  broken  elbow- 
*'  chair,  "  A  caudle-cup  without  an  ear,"  &€• 
is  truly  laughabk;  at  lead  we  are  fure  that 
he  thought  it  fo :  the  various  and  diffimilar 
articles  fpecified  in  it  are  ftmildr  and  uniform 
in  this  one  refpedl,  that  they  are  all  worn 
out,  imperfe(5l,  or  ufelefs;  but  their  mean- 
nefs is  without  any  mixture  of  dignity. 

Sancho's  .  Proverbs  often  provoke  a  fmife ; 
not  becaufe  fome  are  low  and  others  ele- 
vated, but  becaufe*  though  unconncded  both 
with  the  fubjedl  and  with  one  another,  they 
happen  to  be  fpoken  at  the  fame  time^   and 

abfurdly  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

I  have  heard  that  mirth  may  be  promoted  a- 
mongft  idle  people  by  the  following  expedi- 
ent. Oa.  the  top  of  a  page  of  paper,  one  of 
the  company  writes  a  line,  which  he  covers 
ivith  a  book;  another  adds  a  fecond,  and 
conceals  it  in  the  fame  manner:  and  thus  the 
paper  goes  from  hand  to  hand,  till  it  be  full. 


giiftus,  verf.  97.)  5  —  and  wc  arc  not  apt  to  laugh  at  thii 
which  ofiends  us.  To  the  author  it  is  probably  the  ob* 
jeft  of  admiration,  and  we  fcldom  laugh  at  whai  we  great- 
ly admire. 

no 
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no   body   knowing  what    the    others    have 
written  :    then  the  covering  is  taken  ofF,  and 
the  whole  read  over,    as  if  it  were  a  con- 
tinued difcourfe.    Here  the  principal  bond  of 
union  is  juxta-pofition ;  and  yet^  though  u* 
nited  by  this  alone,  and  though  accidentally 
united,  the  incongruities  may  be  laughable; 
though  no  doubt  the  joke  would  be  height- 
ened, if  there  fhould  alfo  happen  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  meanilefs   and   dignity.      And   the 
fame  thing  will  be  found  to  hold  true  of  thofc 
mufical  contrivances  called  medleys. 
'     7.  Even    when  art   is    not    ufed  to  dif- 
unite  them,  human  thoughts  under  no  re- 
ftraint  are  apt   to  become,  ridiculoufly  wild 
and  incongruous.     When  his  mind  unbends 
itfelf  in  a  reverie,   and,  without  attending 
to  any  jiarticular  objedl,    permits  the  ideas 
to  appear  and  glide  away  according  to  the 
caprice  qf  undirecfled  fancy,  the  graved  phi^- 
lofopher  would  be  fhy  of  giving  permanence 
to   fiich   a  jumble   by  fpeech  or  writing*; 
left  by  its  odd  incongruities  it  Ihould  raife  a 
laugh   at  his  expence,    and  Ihow   that   his 
thoughts  were  not  quite  fo  regular  as  he  wifli- 
ed  the  world  to  believe.     We  need  not  then 
^wonder,  that,  when  perfons  of  light  minds 
are  made  to  think  aloud  upon  the  ftage,  their 
rhapfodies  fhould  prove  fo  entertaining.     Ju- 
liet's Niirfey  and  Mrs  ^lickly^  are  charafters 
of  this  fort.     And  we  meet  with  many  fuch 

♦  Seethe  Spe^ator,  Numb.  225. 

in 
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in  real  life;  whofe  ravings  are  laughable^ 
even  when  they  exhibit  no  mixture  of  mean-* 
nefs  and  dignity,  and  ^hen  mere  juxta-'fcH 
Jition  is  the  chidf  bond  of  union  among  thjeic 
ideas. 

11.  The  mind  naturally  coniiders  as  part 
of  the  fame  aflemblage,  and  joins  together 
in  one  view,  thofe  objedls  that  appear  in  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  effect.  Hence  when 
things,  in  other  reipedls  unrelated  or  iWm- 
gruotUy  are  found  or  fuppoied  to  be  thus  rr- 
latedj  they  fbmetimes  provoke  laughter. 

1.  "  Really,  Madam,  (fays  Filch  in  the 
•*  Beggars  opera)^  I  fear  I  flhall  be  cut  off 
*'  in  the  flower  of  my  youth ;  fo  that  every 
*^  now  and  then,  fince  I  was  pumpt^  I  hav? 
"  thoughts  of  taking  up  and  going  to  JeaV 

It  is  the  caufe  of  this  refblution   that 

makes  it  ludicrous.  One  fort  ^  of  water  fug- 
gefts  another  to  the  thieFs  fancy ;  and  the 
frefh-water  pump  puts  him  in  mind  of  a  £-> 
milar  implement  belonging  to  (hips.  Theit 
is  fomething  unexpe<5led,  and  incongruous, 
in  the  thought,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  ap- 
pearance of  natural  connedlion. 

2.  There  is  a  fort  of  Ironical  Reafoning, 
not  eafily  defcribed,  which  would  ieem  to 
derive  the  ludicrous  character  from  a  fur- 
prifing  mixture  of  Plaufibility  and  Abfiirdi- 
ty  :  and  which,  on  account  of  the  real  dis- 
agreement, though  feeming  affinity,  of  the 
conclufion  confidered  as  the  effe^l^  with  the 
pfcmilTes  confidered  as  the  caufe^   may  aot 

%  improper^ 
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improperly  be  referred  to  this  head;  though 
perhaps,  from  the  real  diffimilitudey  and  uq-^ 
€xpe<fled  appearance  of  likenefs^  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  whereon  the  argument  is  found- 
ed, it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  refer** 
red  to  the  following.  Several  humorous  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  ibphiftry  may  be  feen 
in  that  excellent  Englifh  ballad  called  The 
tippling  Philofophers.  Hudibras  alfo  abounds 
in  it.  Such  are  the  lines  already  quoted,  in 
which  he  draws  comfort  from  the  difafler 
of  being  fet  in  the  flocks ;  and  fuch  are  thofe 
well-known  paflages,  that  prove  morality  to 
be  a  crime,  and  Honour  to  lodge  in  that 
part  of  the  htmian  body  where  it  is  molt  li- 
able to  be  woimded  by  a  kick  *. 

3«  A  caufe  and  efiedl  extremely  inadequate 
to  each  other  form  a  ludicrous  combination. 
We  fmile  att  the  child  (in  Maries's  Emblems) 
attempting  to  blow  out  the  fun  with  a  pair 
of  bellows.  Nor  is  it  much  lefs  ridiculous 
to  fee  heroes,  in  a  tragedy  or  opera,  breath- 
ing their  laft  in  a  long-winded  fimilitiide, 
or  muiical  cadence.  The  tailor  of  Laputa, 
taking  meafure  for  a  fuit  of  cloachs  with  a 
<quadrant ;  the  wife  men  of  Lagado  carrying 
vaft  loads  of  things  about  with  them,  that 
they  "might  converfe  together  without  im- 
pairing their  lungs  by  the  ufe  of  fpcech; 
and  feveral  of  the   other  projedls  recorded 

•  Sec  Hudibras,    part  2.   canto  3.   vcjrf.  1065;    and 
part  3*  canto  i.  veil,  1290. 
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in  the  fame  admirable  farire  *,  are  ludi- 
crous in  the  higheft  degree,  from  the  utter 
difproportion  of  che  effedt  to  the  caufe.  The 
fame  remark  may  be  made  upon  that  part  of 
Sir  John  Enville's  complaint,  where  he  fays, 
(fpeaking  of  his  lady),  "  She  dictates  to  me 
in  my  own  bufinefs,  fets  me  right  in  point 
of  trade ;  and,  if  I  difagree  with  her  about 
any  of  my  Ihips  at  fea,  wonders  that  I 
will  difpute  with  her,  when  I  know  very 
well  that  her  great-grandfather  was  a 
flag-ofEcer  f/' — —Violent  anger  occa- 
fioned  by  flight  injury  makes  a  man  ridi- 
culous ;  we  defpife  his  levity^  and  laugh  at 
his  abfurdity.  AH  exceffive  paflion,  when  it 
aWakens  not  fympathy,  is  apt  ta  provoke 
laughter ;  nor  do  we  heartily  fympathife  with 
any  malevolent,  nor  indeed  with  any  violent 
emotions,  till  we  know  their  caufe,  or  have 
reafon  to  think  them  well  founded.  With 
fuch  as  we  have  no  experience  of,  we  rare- 
ly fympathife;  and  the  view  of  them  in  o- 
thers,  efpecially  when  immoderate,  gives 
rife  to  merriment.  The  diftrefs  of  the  mifor 
when  his  hoard  is  ftolen,  and  the  tranfport 
wherewith  he  receives  it  back,  though  the 
mod  intenfe  feelings  of  which  he  is  capable, 
are  more  apt  to  move  our  laughter,  than  our 
forrow  or  joy  :  and  in  the  Aulularia  of  Plau- 
tus,  a  great  deal  of  comic  ridicule  is  found- 


*  Gullivcr'si  voyage  to  LapuU. 
f  Spoliator,  Numb.  299. 
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cd  on  this  circumftance. Ranting  in  tra- 
gedy is  laughable,  becaufc  we  know  thp 
cauife  to  be  inadequate  to  the  efFecfl ;  and  be- 
caufe  a  diftorted  imitation  of  nature  Implies 
^  contraft  of  likenefs  and  diilimiUtude  :  but 
the  oppofite  fault  of  infipidity,  either  in  adl- 
ing  or  in  writing,  unlefs  accompanied  with 
fomething  peculiarly  abfurd,  is  not  laugh- 
iztble ;  becaufe  it  does  not  roufe  the  atten- 
tion, and  has  not  that  uncommonnefs^  which 
(as  will  be  ihown  hereafter)  generally  be- 
longs to  ludicrous  combination.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  eflPedls  of  theatrical  impro- 
priety is  hinted  at  by  Horace  : 


Male  fi  mandata  loqueris. 


Aut  dormitabo^  aut  ridabo  * . 

—Immoderate  fear  in  another,  when  there 
ieems  to  be  no  fuffiqient. caufe  for  it,  and 
"when  we  ourfelves  are  at  eafe;  like^  that  of 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  when  he  is  going  to  fight 
the  French  Dodor,  is  highly  ridiculous; 
both  becaufe  it  is  exceflive,  and  becaufe  it 
produces  a  conflict  of  difcordant  paflions,  and 
an  unconuedled  effufion  of  words  +• 

4-  An 

*  •  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  loc. 

^  9 

■J-  **  Plefs  my  foul  !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am,  and 
*•  crempling  of  mind  I  1  fhall  be  glad  if  he  have  de- 
**  ceived  me.  How  melancholies  I  am  ?  I  will  knog^ 
^*  his  urinals  about  his  knave  s  codaidji  when  I  have  ^o^ 
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4.  An  emotion  that  ought  to  be  importanc 
venting  itfelf  in  frivolous  language,  or  in- 
fipid  behaviour,  would  no  doubt  make  us 
fmile,  if  it  did  not  occaiion  difappointment, 
or  fome  other  powerful  feeling  fubverfivc  of 
laughter.  When  Blackmore,  in  his  Para- 
phrafes  of  Holy  Writ,  ihows,  by  the  mean-« 
nefs  of  his  words  and  figures,  that,  infltad 
of  having  an  adequate  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of 
the  fubjedl,  his  mind  was  wandering  after 
the  moft  paltry  conceits ;  our  laughter  is  pre- 
vented by  our  indignation.  Or  if  ever  wo 
lire  betrayed  into  a  fmile  by  fuch  a  couplet 
as  the  following. 

On  thee,  O  Jacob,  I  thy  jealous  God 
Vaft  be?^ps  of  heavy  mifchief  will  unload  *, 

it  mufl  be  in  fbme  unguarded  moment,  when, 
our  difguft  being  lefs  keen  than  it  ought  to 
be,  the  ludicrous  emotion  is  permitted  to  o- 
perate. 

5.  Every  body  knows,  that  hyperbole  is 
a  fourqe  of  the  fublime ;  and  it  is  eqvially 
true,  that  amplification  is  a  fource  of  humour. 
But  as  that  which  is  intrinfically  mean  can* 


<'  opportunities  for  the  orke.  Plcfs  my  foul !  To  JboBwo 
♦*  rivers ^  tct  vibofe  falls  Melodious  birds  Jing  madrigals  \ 
«*  (fingjng)  —  To  Jhallow  —  Mercy  on  me  !  I  have  % 
<*  great  diipQilcion  to  cry.    IVhen  as  I  fate  in  Pahilon^  &c. 

Merry  Wiues  ofWindfor^  a^^.fc.in 

*  Bl^cHmor^'?  Song  of  Mofc^. 
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not  be  inade  great,  fo  neither  cs^n  real  ex- 
cellence be  rendered  laughable,  by  mere 
amplification.  A  coxcomb,  by  exaggerating 
the  charms  of  a  beautiful  woman,  may  make 
himfelf  ridiculous,  but  will  hardly  make 
them  fo.  But  a  deformity  of  feature,  that  is 
ludicrous  in  a  low  degree,  may  by  exaggera-^ 
tion  be  made  more  ludicrous  :  witneis  Fal-« 
ftafifs  account  of  BardoIph*s  fiery-colour- 
ed face  *.  The  following  is  a  Grecian  con- 
ceit ;  and  fo  highly  valued  by  Strada,  that 
he  takes  the  trouble  to  explain  it  in  a  copi*^ 
cus  paraphrafe.  ; 

In  vain  to  wipe  his  noFe  old  Proclus  tries ; 
That  mafs  his  mod  expanfive  grafp  defies  : 
Sneezing  he  fays  not,  "  Blcfs  me  j"  fo  remote 
His  noftril  from  his  ear,  he  hears  it  not  •  f 

Strobilus, 

•  Firft  part  of  King  Henry  IV,  aft  3.  fc,  3. 

t  This  epigram  appears  to  mor^  advantage  in  the 
Greek,  on  account  of  the  great  fimplicity  of  the  ex- 
preflion. 

Ov  lufarat  Tin  X!^ft  n^oxxoc  rttr  ftv  awofAWfretfj 

TrQ  ftfOK  yaf  k^it  rtir  X*f*  f^t^fOTtfoj.  * 

Ovoi  xeyei  Zev  vZirof,  tar  TrloLfm'  i  yaf  axovet    ' 


Twc  ftvof,   TToKv  yaf  rtic  axoiJc  awe^ft 

Sec  Strada.     Piftor  Suburranus,  —  Longinus  gives  this' 
example  of  a  Ludicrous  hyperbole. 

A  yfov  i9^  ikarra  ytjv  tp^orr  af  eT/rox»fC 

AoiKoimfis*  "  ■  De  Subl.  fed.  J7, 
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StrobiluSy  in  the  play,,  ridicules  the  miier, 
by  faying,  **  That  he  faved  the  parings  of 
*^  his  nails,  and  ufed  to  exclaim,  that  he 
**  was  undone  when  he  faw  the  fmoke  of  his 
**  fire  efcaping  through  the  chimney*/* 
But  the  moft  profligate  wag  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  modern  comedy  could  not  make 
the  moral  or  intelledlual  virtues  of  a  good 
man  ridiculous,  merely  by  magnifying  them ; 
though,  by  mifreprefenting,i  or  by  conned- 
ing  her  with  ludicrous  imagery,  he  might 
no  doubt  raife  a  momentary  fmile  at  the  ex- 
pence  even  of  Virtue  herfelf. 

Humorous  Amplification  will  generally  be 
found  to  imply  a  mixture  of  plaufibility  and 
abfurdity,  or  of  likcnefs  and  diflimilitude. 
Butler's  hero  fpeaks  in  very  hyperbolical 
terms  of  the  acute  feelings  occafioned  by 
kicking  and  cudgelling : 

Some  have  been  beaten,  till  they  know 
What  wood  the  cudgel's  of,  by  the  blow ; 
.   Some  kicked,  until  they  can  feel,  whether 
A  fhoe  be  Spanifh  or  neat's  leather  f  • 


**  He  was  owner  of  a  field  not  fo  large  as  a  Lacedemo- 
•*  nian  epiftlci** — which  fometimes  confifted  of  no  more 
than  two  or  three  words.  Vide  Quintil.  Orat.  Inft. 
lib.  8.  cap.  3.  &  6.  Greek  and  Latin»  we  fee,  may  be 
ijuoted  on  trifling  as  well  as  important  fubje£ls. 


*  Plaut.  Aulul.  zd  2.  fc.  4. 

-f  Hydibras^  part  2.  canto  i.  verf.  221. 
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The  fa£l  is  impoffible ;  —  hence  the  nvant  of 
relation  between  the  caufe  and  the  pretend- 
ed effeft.  Yet  when  we  reflect,  that  the 
qualities  of  wood  .and  leather  are  perceived 
by  fenfe,  and  that  fbme  of  them  may  be 
perceived  by  the  touch  or  feeling,  there 
appears  fomething  like  plaufibility  in  what 
is  faid ;  —  and  hence  the  feeming  relation  be- 
tween the  pretended  efiedl  and  the  caufe. 
And  an  additional  incongruity  preients  it-- 
felf,  when  we  compare  the  fejrioufnefs  of  the 
fpeaker  with  the  abfurdity  of  what  is  fpoken;. 

^When  Smollet,   in  one  of  his  novels, 

defcribing  violent  fear,  fays,  "  He  flared  like 
**  the  gorgon's  head,  with  his  mouth  wide 
^^  open,  and  each  particular  hair  crawling 
**  and  twining  like  an  animated  fcrpent,"  he 
raifes  the  portrait  far  above  nature ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  gives  it  an  apparent  plaufibi- 
lity,  from  the  effedl  which  fear  is  fuppofed  to 

have  in  making  the  hair  ftand  on  end. 

It  is,  I  confefs,  an  awkward  thing,  to  com* 
ment  upon  thefe  and  the  like  pafTages  :  and 
I  am  afraid,  the  reader  may  be  tempted  to 
iay  of  the  ludicrous  quality  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  thus  analyfes  it,  that. 

Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  diiTeft, 
We  lofe  it  in  the  moment  we  dete£t» 

But  I  hope  it  will  be  confidered,  that  I  have 
no  other  way  of  explaining  my  fubjedl  in  a 
iati&faflory  manner.     One  cailnot  lay  open 

the 
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the  elementary  parts  of  any  animal  or  ve- 
getable fyftem,  without  yiolating  its  outward 
beauty. 

-  As  hyperboles  are  very  common^  being 
nibd  by  all  perfbns  on  almoft  all  occaiions  *^ 
it  might  be  fuppofed,  that,  by  the  frequen- 
cy of  this  figure,  mirth  could  eafily  be  pro* 
moted  in  converfation,  and  a  chara6ler  for 
humour  acquired,  with  little  expence  of 
thought,  and  without  any  powers  of  genius. 
But  that  would  be  a  millake.  Familiar  hy- 
perboles excite  neither  laughter  nor  aitonifh- 
ment.  All  ludicrous  and  all  fublime  exag- 
geration, is  charadlerifed  by  an  uncommon- 
nefs  of  thought  or  language^  And  laugh- 
able appearances  in  general,  whether  exhi- 
bited to  the  fenfes  or  to  the  fancy,  will  for 
the  moft  part  be  found  to  imply  fomccaing 
unexpedled,  and  to  produce  fbme  degree  of 
furprife. 

III.  Laughter  often  ariies  from  the  dis- 
covery of  unexpecSled  likencfs  between  objedls 
apparently  dijftmilar :  and  the  greater  the  ap- 
parent diflimilitude,  and  new-difcovered  re- 
femblance,  the  greater  will  be  the  furprife 
attending  the  difcovery,  the  more  ihrtking 
the  oppofition  of  contrariety  and  relation, 
and  the  nlore  lively  the  rifible  emotion.  All 
men,  and  all  children,  have  a  tendency  to 
mark  refemhlances  ;  hence  the  allegories, 
fimiles,  and  metaphors,  fo  frequent  in  com- 

♦  Sec  Eflay  on  Poetry,  part  2.  chap.  i.  fcft.  3.  §  5. 

^  mon 
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xnon  difcourfe :   but  readily  to  find  out  £[^ 
militudes  that  are  not  obvious,  and  were  ne^ 
ver  found  out  before,  is  no  ordinary  talent. 
The  perfon  pofTefTed  of  it  is  called  a  man  of 
«Lc;i/ ;  efpecially  if  at  the  fame  time  he  pofiefs 
that  other  talent  of  conveying  his  meaning  in 
concife,  perfpicuous,  and  natural  language* 
For  I  agree  with  Locke,  that  "  Wit  confilb 
*'  chiefly  in  the  aflemblage  of  ideas,  and  put- 
*'  ting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs  and  va-* 
"  riety  wherein  can  be  found  any  refem- 
**  blance  or  congrjaity,  thereby  to  make  up 
^^  pleafant  picSlures  and  agreeable  vifions  in 
**  the  fancy*:"— — And  1  alfo  agree  with 
Pope,    that  "  an  cafy  delivery,   as  well  as 
*'  perfei5l  conception ;"-— and  with  Dryden^ 
that    *'  propriety  of  words  as  well  as  of 
*'  thought,"  is  neceflary  to  the  formation  of 
true  wit.     Images  and  comparifons^    con* 
:veyed  in  obfcure  terms,    or  in   too  many 
words,  have  littlq  effedt  upon  the  mind,   be- 
caufe  they  oblige  us  to  take  up  time  in  col- 
ledling  all  the  parts  of  the  idea ;  which  mufl: 
leflen  our  furprife,  and  abate  the  vivacity  of 
the   confequent   emotion  :    and  if  the   lan- 
guage, inflead  of  being  natural,  were  quaint 
and  elaborate,  we  fhould  Ix  difgufted,  from 
an  opinion,  that  the  whole  was  the  effedl  of 
art,  rather  than  the  inflantaneous  effort  of  a 
playful  imagination. 

*  lyfay  on  Human  Underftanding,  book  2,  chap,  ii* 
$2. 

Vol.  IL  3  A  It 
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It  is  a  rule  in  fcrious  writing,  that  fimi- 
litudes  {bould  be  neither  too  obvious,  nor 
too  remote.  If  too  obvious,  they  offend  by 
their  infignificancy,  give  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  authors  inventive  powers,  and  afford 
little  variety,  becaufe  they  fugged  that  only 
which  the  reader  fuppofcs  himfelf  to  be  al- 
ready acquainted  with.  If  too  remote,  they 
diftra(5l  the  reader's  attention  ;  and  they 
Ihow,  that  the  author's  fancy  is  wandeiing 
from  his  fnbjedl,  and  therefore  that  he  him- 
felf is  not  fuitably  affedled  with  it ;  —  a  fault 
which  we  blame  in  a  ferious  writer,  as  well 
as  in  a  public  fpeaker  or  player.  Familiar 
allufions,  fuch  as  every  body  may  make  e- 
very  day,  are  to  be  avoided  in  humorous 
compofition  alfo;  not  only  becaufe  they  are 
infignificant,  yield  no  variety,  and  give  a 
mean  idea  of  the  author,  but  lik^wife  be- 
caufe tl^ey  have  not  incongruity  enough  to 
be  ludicrous  * :  —  for  when  we  have  been 

long 


•  Swift's  Song  of  Similes,  My  paffim  is  as  mu/lard 
flrong.  Sec.  will  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader  as  aa  ex- 
ception. And  it  is  true  of  that  humorous  piece,  that 
moft  of  the  comparifons  arc  not  only  comman,.  but  even 
proverbial.  But  then  there  is,  in  the  way  of  applying 
them,  a  fpecics  of  novelty,  that  fhows  a  lively  and  iingu- 
l:ir  turn  of  fancy  hi  the  author,  and  occafions  an  agree- 
able furprife  to  the  reader  :  and  the  mutual  relatioD, 
owing  to  the  juxta-pofition,  of  fo  many  diflbnant  ideas 
and  incongruous  proverbs,  cannot  fail  to  heightca  great- 
ly the  ludicrous  effcrft.  Common,  or  even  proverbial^ 
aUudons  may  fucccfsfully  enough  be  inu-oduccd  into  bur- 
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long  accuflomed  to  compare  certain  things 
together,  or  to  view  them  as  united  in  the 
fame  afllemblage,  the  one  £0  conllantly  in- 
troduces the  other  into  the  mind,   that  we 

come  to  look  upon  them  as  congenial. 

But  in  ludicrous  writing,  comparifons,  if 
the  point  of  refemblance  be  clearly  expreied, 
and  the  thing  alluded  to  fufficiently  known, 
can  fcarce'be  too  remote :  for  here  the  author 
is  not  fuppofed  to  be  in  eameft,  and  there- 
fore we  allow  full  fcope  to  his  fancy ;  and 
here  the  more  remote  the  comparifon,  the 
more  heterogeneous  are  the  objedls  compared, 
and  the  greater  the  contrail  of  congruity  and 
unfuitablenefs. 

Perfons  who  would  pafe  for  wits  are  apt 
afieiftedly  to  interlard  their  ordinary  difcourfe 
with  fimilitudes  ;  which,  however,  unlefs 
they  are  uncommon,  as  well  as  appofite,  will 
only  betray  the  barrennefs  .of  the  fpeaker's 
fancy.  Fielding  ridicules  this  fort  of  pedan- 
try, in  a  dialogue  between  a  bad  poet  and  a 
player.  "  Plays  (fays  the  man  of  rliime)  are 
**  like  trees,  which  will  not  grow  without 
nourifhment ;  but,  like  mufhrooms,  they 
{hoot  up  fpontaneoufly,   as  it  were,  in  a- 


lefque,  when  they  furprife  by  the  peculiarity  of  their 
appilcatioa.  In  thi&  cafe,  though  familiar  in  thenvfcWcs, 
they  are  remote  in  regard  to  the  fubjeft,  and  apparently 
incongruous ;  and  may  therefore  raife  our  opinion  ot  • 
the  author's  wtc :  as  a  clock  made  with  the;  topis  of  a 
blackfmith  would  evideace  uncoaxmoa  dexterity  ia  thfi 
artift. 

3  A  a  "  rich 
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*'  rich  foil.  The  n»ifes,  like  vines^  may  be 
*'  pruned,  but  not  with  a  hatchet.  The 
-  ^  town,  like  a  peevifh  child,  knoWs  not  what 
^'  it  deiires,  and  is  always  beft  pleafed  with 
"  a  rattle  *•" 

As  fome  comparifons  add  to  the  beauty 
and  fublimity  of  ferious  compoiition,  fo  o^ 
thers  may  heighten  the  ludicrous  efFe^  of 
wit  and  humour.  In  what  refpecSb  the 
former  differ  from  the  latter,  will  be  fcen 
afterwards.  At  prefent  I  fhall  only  fpecify 
the  feveral  claffes  of  ludicrous  filmilitudes, 
and  give  an  example  or  two  in  each,  with  a 
view  to  illuftrate  my  theory. 

I.  One  mean  objedl  may  be  compared  to 
another  mean  objedk  in  fiich  a  way  as  to  pro- 
yoke  laughter.  In  this  cafe,  as  there  is  no 
oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dignity,  it  will  be 
proper,  in  order  to  make  the  combination 
fufficiently  incongruous,  that  the  thing  al- 
luded to,  if  familiar  in  itfelf,  be  remote  in 
regard  to  the  fubjedl,  and  fuch  as  one  would 
not  be  apt  to  think  of,  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion. 

"  I  do  remember  him  (fays  Falftaflf^  fpeak^ 
^*  ing  of  Juftice  Shallow)  at  Clement's  Inn, 
*'  like  a  man  made  after  fupper  of  a  cheefe- 
**  paring.  When  he  was  naked,  he  was  for 
**  all  the  world  like  a  forked  radifh,  with  a 


♦  See  the  Hiftory  of  Jofcph  Andrew's*  bo<*  3.  chap.  iq. 
The  whole  dialogue  i$  e3(<}uHitci^  humorous. 

''  head 
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^*  head  fantaftically  carved  upon  it  with  a 
«  knife  *r 


He  fnatchM  his  whinprd  up^  that  fled 
When  he  was  falling  off  his  fteed^ 
As  rats  do  from  a  falling  houfe  -|^  • 

The  reader  will  think,  perhaps,  that  there  is 
even  in  thefe  examples  fomething  of  great-* 
nefs  mixed  with  meannefs,  as  well  as  in  the 
following : , 

Inftead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum, 
Which  makes  the  warrior's  ftomach  come^ 
And  whets  mqn's  valour  (harp,  like  beer. 
By  thunder  turn'd  to  vinegar  jj;, 

§ 

• 

But  that  mixture  is  more  obfervable,  when^ 
2.  Things  important,  ferions,  or  great^ 
are  ludicroufly  compared  to  fuch  as  are  mean^ 
frivolous,  or  vulgar.  King  Arthur,  in  the 
tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb,  hints  at  an  ana- 
logy between  two  feelings,  that  were  never 
before  thought  to  have  any  thing  in  com- 
mon. 

I  feel  a  fudden  pain  within  my  breaft. 

Nor  know  I,  whether  it  proceed  from  love, 

Or  only  the  wind-colic.    Time  muit  (how. 


•  Second  part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  aft  3. 
•)•  Hwdibra?.  %  Ibid. 

''  Wifdom 
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cc 


Wifdom  (fays  Swift)  is  a  fox,  who,  after 
long  hunting,  will  at  laft  coft  you  the 
pains  to  dig  out:  it  is  a  cheefe,  which, 
*'  by  how  much  the  richer,  has  the  thicker, 
•*  the  homelier,  and  the  coarfer  coat,'  and 
**  whereof,  to  a  judicious  palate, -the  mag« 
**  gots  are  the  beft  :  it  is  a  fack-poflet, 
**  wherein  the  deeper  you  go,  you  will  find 
'*  it  the  fweeter.  Wifdom  is  a  hen,  whofe 
**  cackling  we  muft  value  and  conOder,  be- 
*'  caufe  it  is  attended  with  an  egg.  But  then^ 
**  laftly,  Wifdom  is  a  nut,  which,  imlels 
•*  you  chufe  with  judgement,  may  coft  you 
a  tooth,  and  pay  you  with  nothing  but 


Ci 


**  a  worm  *  ** 


Mufic  in  general,  efpecially  military  mu- 
fic,  is  an  objeft  of  great  dignity  to  the  (eri- 
ous  poet ;  he  defcribes  it  with  fublime  allu* 
fions,  and  in  the  moft  harmonious  language. 
Butler,  by  a  contrary  artifice,  makes  one  fpc- 
cies  of  it  ridiculous. 

The  kettle-drum,  whofe  fullcn  dub 
Sounds  —  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub. 

3.  Things  in  themfelves  ludicrous  and 
mean  may  become  more  ludicrous,  by  being 
compared  to  fuch  as  are  ferious  or  great ;  and 
that,  firft,  when  the  lerious  objecft  alluded 
to  is  mentioned  in  fimple  terms,    without 

*  Introduction  tp  the  Tak  of  a  Tub; 

debale^ 
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debafement  or  exaggeration  * ;  —  fecondly, 
when  it  is  purpofely  degraded  by  vulgar 
language  and  mean  circumftances  f ;  —  and^ 
thirdly,  when  it  is  exhibited  in  all  the  pomp 
of  numbers  and  defcription  X*  Examples  of 
die  two  firft  cafes  are  common  in  burlefque  ; 
the  third  is  peculiar  to  the  mock-heroic  ftyle. 

From  the^  remarks  it  will  appear,  that  the 
rifible  emotion  may  in  various  ways  be  raifed 
or  increafed  by  comparifon  and  fimilitude. 
Metaphor,  allegory,  and  the  other  tropes 
and  figures  founded  in  refemblance,  may  in 
like  manner  heighten  the  tSeA  of  ludicrous 
compofition. 

Without  multiplying  examples,  I  fhall  on* 
ly  obierve,  of  the  Allegory  in  particular, 
that,  provided  its  defign  be  important  and 
obvious,  a  great  difproportion,  in  point  of 
dignity,  between  what  it  exprefles  and  what 
it  fignifies,  will  not  convey  any  ludicrous 
idea  to  a  found  mind ;  unlefs  where  an  au- 
thor is  at  pains  to  degrade  his  allegory,  either 
by  the  extreme,  meannefs  of  theallufion,  or 
by  connedting  it  with  fometh^ng  laughable 
in  the  circumftances  of  phrafeology.  The 
fables  and  parables  of  ancient  times,  were 
not  intended  to  raife  laughter,  but  to  inftruA 
jnankind.     Accordingly,    thofe  Greek  apo- 

*  See  Hudibrasy  part  i.  can.  .!•  verf.  289. 
f  See  Hodibras,  part  z,  can.  2.  verf.  59^. 
t  See  Dunciad,  book  2.  verf.  18  x. 

logues, 
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logues,  which  are  afcribed  to  Efop,  and 
bear  undoubted  marks  of  antiquity,  are  de- 
livered in  the  moft  fimple  ftyle,  aod  without 
any  effort  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to 
ludicrous  ideas,  except  when  thefe  make  a 
part  of  the  ftory  *.  But  ibme  modern  fa- 
bulifts,  particularly  L'  Eftrange,  are  anxious 
to  have  their  fables  considered,  not  only  as 
jnftrudlive  allegories,  but  alfo  as  merry  tales ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  them  fuch,  frequent- 
ly employ  ludicrous  imaiges,  and  the  moft 
familiar  di£lion«  Whether  this,  or  the  an- 
cient, form  of  the  apologue,  deferve  the  pre- 
ference, I  fhall  not  now  inquire.  But  I 
could  vvifh,  that  where  the  moral  was  of  great 
importance,  and  conne<fled  with  (acred 
things,  we  had,  in  our  fables,  imitated  ra- 
ther the  fimplicity  of  ancient  language,  than 
the  levity  of  modern  wit.  Ridiculous  ideas, 
affociated  by  cuftom^  with  religious  truths, 
can  have  no  good  effeifl  upon  the  mind. 
And  in  this  view,  the  book  called  Scotch 
Presbyterian  eloquence  difplayed  mufl  ever  be 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  friends  of  reli- 


*  And  when  there  is  any  thing  laughable  in  the  cir- 
cumftances,  it  often  appears  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
fimple  Greek,  than  in  the  moft  elaborate  modern  para* 
phrafe.  The  reader  may  compare  AacJ^'jjS  xai  Kc^of 
with  Le  Corbeau  ef  le  Renard  of  Fontaine.  The  condu- 
fion  of  the  former  is  remarkably  expn'flive  and  pifhi* 
refque,    as  well  as  fimple  :   O'  cTe  x^a^  axvyac  tolZtol,  % 

&C. 
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gion,  even  though  the  virriter  could  be  vin- 
dieated  from  the  charge  of  wilful  and  mali- 
cious falsehood.  And  I  cannot  but  think^ 
that,  in  this  view,  even  the  Tale  of  a  Tub^ 
notwithftanding  its  unequalled  merit  as  a 
piece  of  humorous  writing,  is  blameable,  in 
the  general  tenor  of  the  allegory,  as  well  as 

in    particular   paflages. Are    you    then 

one  of  thofe  gloomy  mortals,  who  think 
religion  an  enemy  to  jocularity  ?  By  no  means. 
If  I  were,  I  Ihould  not  now  be  writing  an 
Eflay  on  Laughter.  Chriftianijty  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  merely  a  friend  to  chearfulnefs, 
but  the  only  thing  in  the  world  which  can 
make  a  confiderate  mind  rationally  and  per- 
manently chearful.  But  between  fmiling 
and  fneering,  between  complacency  and  con- 
tempt, between  innocent  mirth  and  un- 
feafbnable  buffoonery,  there  feems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  wide  difference. 

After  what  Addifon  in  the  SpeSiator^  and 
Dryden  in  one  of  his  long  prefaces,  have 
faid  againfl  Hudibraftic  rhimes,  one  can 
hardly  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  fmile  may 
fometimes  be  occafioned  by  thoft  unexpected 
coincidencies  of  found.  I  confefs,  however^ 
that  I  have  been  entertained  with  them  in 
Swift  and  Butler;  and  ihould  think  him  a 
prudifh  critic  who  could  tuj;:n  up  his  nofe  at 
the  following  couplets  :  ^ 


And  pulpit,  drum  ccclefiaflic 
-  Was  beat  with  fift,  inftead  of  a  ftick.  — — 
Vol.il  3B  Wlti^ 


4. 
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With  words  far  bitterer  than  wormwood. 
That  would  in  Job  or  Grizd  ftir  mood. 


Though  ftored  with  delctery  medicines, 
Whidb  wfaoibever  took  is  dead  (ince. 
There  was  an  andeiit  fage  philofopher. 
Who  had  read  Alexander  Rofs  over.  — » 


I  grant,    that  the(e  combinations,  coniider* 
cd  as  wit,  have  little  or  no  merit.     Yet  they 
feem  to  poilefs  in  a  certain  degree  the  ludi* 
crons  characfler,  and  to  derive  it  from  the  di^ 
^erftty  of  the  ^rords  and  meaning  as  con- 
trailed  with  the  unexpefted  Jtmilarity  of  the 
founds.     In  ordinary  rhimes,  the  found,  be- 
ing expedled,  gives  no  furpnfe ;    and,  being 
common,    feems   natural,    and  a   thing    of 
courfe  :   but  when   two  or  three  words,  in 
the  end  of  one  line,  correfpond  in  found  to 
two  or  three  fyllables  of  the  fame  word,  in 
the  end  of  another,  the  jarring  coincidence   is 
more  flriking  and  more  furprifing.     But  as 
they  furprife  the  more,  the  lefs  they  arc  ex- 
pelled, and  the  lefs  they  feem  to  be  fought 
for,  thefe  rhimes  mufl  lofe  their  cSkA  when 
too  frequent.    And  the  fame  thing  muft  hap- 
pen, when  they  are  incorredl,  on  account  of 
the  imperfedl  refemblance,  and  becaufe  every 
body  knows   it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  bring 
words  together  that  have  fome  letters  only   in 
common  :  and  therefore  one  is  rather  ofiendr 
^d  than  entertained  with  the  rhime  of  this 
couplet  of  Prior ; 
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Know  then,  when  Fhebus^  rays  infpe£l  us, 
Firft,  Sir,  I  read,  and  then  I  breakfaft« 

Hudibraftic  rhimes  can  take  place  only  in 
burlefque  *;  fuch  trifling  being  linfaitable  to 
all  ferious  poetry,  and  even  to  the  afleded 
folemnity  of  the  mock-heroic. 

Some  critics,  taking  all  their  notions  from 
the  pradtice  of  Greece  and  Rome,  have  re- 
prefented  rhiine  of  tvctf  kind  as  a  ridicu- 
lous thing.  But  that  cannot  be  ridiculousi 
to  which  v^e  are  continually  accuftomed ; 
which,  independent  on  cuftom^  is  in  itfelt' 
almoft  univerfally  pleafing ;  and  which  has 
acquired  additional  grac6  and  dignity,  by  be-" 
ing  fo  much  ufed  as  an  ornament  in  our 
moft  beautiful  compoiitions.    Similarity  of 


*  Hobbes,  panly  by  a  rhime  df  this  kind^  and  part-» 
ly  by  a  mifappreheniion  of  Homer's  language,  has  turn- 
ed into  grois  burlefque  one  of  the  moft  admired  defcrip*- 
cions  in  all  poctry« 

ItiadA.  528* 

This  faid,  tvith  his  black  brows  he  to  her  nodded^ 
Wherewith  difplaycd  were  his  locks  divine  j 
Olympus  ihook  at  ftirritig  of  his  godhead  \ 
And  Thetis  from  it  jump'd  inito  the  bfine. 

The  tranflator  fhows  alfo  his  ignorance  of  the  Englifb 
tongue,  in  the  uie  he  makes  of  the  laft  word  of  his  ihird 
line. 

3  B  a  found 


^So  On  LAuckriA  akd        iix.  if. 

found  in  contiguous  verfes  gives  plcafiire  to 
all  children  and  illiteratd  perfbns,  ^nd  does 
not  naturally  offend  the  ear  of  any  modem 
European,  however  learned.  Nay  we  hate 
teafon  to  think,  that  fbniething  of  this  fort, 
in  the  end  or  beginning  *  of  words,  has  in 

Hi 


"  *  A  fimilaticy  of  found  in  tlie  hgmning  of.  cootiguons 
wordS|  or  rather  in  their  initial  confoaants,  has  of  late 
been  called  alliteration.  Some  authors  fp^ak  of  it  in 
.terms  of  the  utmoft  contempt  and  abhorrence ;  and  a^ 
if  none  but  fools  and  fops  could  take  any  pleaAire  in  ii; 
And  iurely  when  it  recurs  often,  and  feems  to  be  the 
tScA  of  fludy,  it  gives  a  finical  appearance  to  poetry, 
and  becomes  offenfive.  But  that  many  good  judges  of 
poetical  harmony  have  been  pleafed  with  it^  idight  b^ 
xnade  appear  by  innumerable  examples  from  Lucreti«% 
Spenrer,  Dryden,  and  others.  Indeed,  previous  to  the 
influence  of  cuftom,  it  would  not  be  ealy  to  determine^ 
ovhether  a  iimilarity  df  found,  in  the  beginning,  or  in 
the  end,  of  contiguous  words,  were  likely  to  produce 
4he  Qiore  rational,  oi:  more  durable  entertainment.  That 
tioth  alliteration  and  rhime,  though  not  equally  perhaps, 
are  however  naturally^  pleafing  to  the  ears  of  our  people, 
is  evident,  not  only  from  what  may  be  obferved  in  chil- 
dren and  pcafants',  but  alio  from  the  compofition  of 
many  of  our  old  proverbs,  in  which  fome  of  tlic  words 
feem  to  have  been  chofen  for  the  fake  of  the  initial  let- 
ters ;  ^s>  Many  men  many  minds,  Spare  to  ipeak  and 
fpare  to  fpeed,  Money  makes  the  mare  to  go,  Love  me 
Uitle  love  me  long,  Manners  make  the  man,  &c. — 
Chift^'s  kirk  on  the  green^  and  moft  of  the  old  Scotch 
ballads,  abound  in  allUcration.  And  fome  ancient  £ng* 
lilh  poems  are  more  diituiguiOied  by  this,  than  by  any 
other  poetical  contrivance.  In  the  works  of  Langlaod, 
even  where  no  regi.  d  is  had  to  rhime,  and  but  little  to 
a.  rude  fgrt  of  An&peftic  Rhythm,  it  feems  to  have  been 
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all  ages  been  agreeable  to  all  nations  whatfb^ 
ever,  the  Greeks  and  Rdmans  ndt  exctpted. 
For  to  what  other  ultimate  principle,  than  the 
Ipve  of  iimilar  final  founds,  fhall  we  afcribe 
the  frequent  coincidence,  in  terminatioi^,  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  participle  and  adjedtive^ 
%ith  the  fubftantive  ?  Homer  himfelf  ofteA 
repeats  certain  harmonious  fyllables  of  ^mi^ 
lar  found;  which  he  might  have  avoided^ 
arid  with  which,  therefore^  as  he  fe^ms  on 
Ibmc  occaiions  rather  to  feek  for  than  to  fliun 
them,  we  may  prefume  that  he  was  pleafed  *. 
It  is  true,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not 
admit,  in  their  poetry,  thofe  fimilar  endings 
of  lines,  which  we  call  Rhime.  The  reafon 
probably  was,  that  in  the  dafBcal  tongues^ 


a  rule,  that  three  words  at  leaft  of  each  line  fhould  be- 
gin with  the  fame  letter  : 

Death  came- driving  after,  and  all  to  duft  pafhed 
Kynges  and  Kayfars^  Knightes  and  Popes. 

•  Virgil  has  a  few  of  the  fame  fort, 

Comua  Telatamxh  pbTcrtimus  antennarum. 

Mneid.  II L 

i— formse  magndrum  ululare  luporum. 

^neiJ.  Vir. 

t 

.1  do  not  find,  that  the  ancient  critics  have  taken  any  no- 
tice of  this  peculiarity.  Their  o^oioriKtyrop  fecms  to^ 
bave  been  a  cpinctdence  of  found  rather  in  the  laft 
irords  of  contiguous  ciaufes,    than  in  the  laft  fyllables 

"or  letters  of  contiguous  words.  Sec  Demet.  Phalcr^ 
§  281.  $  and  Rollin's  Quintiliao^  Uix  p«  cap.  3.  $  2. 

on 
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on  account  of  ^eir  regular  ftrufhire,  like 
temunations  were  fo  frequent,    that  it  rer 
quired  more  dexterity,  and  occafioned  a  more 
pleafing  fufpenfe  to  the  ear,   to  keep  them 
feparate,  than  to  bring  them  together.    But 
in  the  modem  tongues  the  cafe  is  difierent ; 
and  therefore  rhime  may  in  them  have  a 
good  efiedl,  though  in  Greek  and  Latin  it 
mufl  have  had  a  bad  one.      Befides,    one 
end  of  rhimes  in  modern  poetry,  is  to  di- 
flinguifh  it  more  effeftually  from  profe :  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  diflinguiflied  theirs  by 
the  meafure,  and  by  the  compolition,  upon 
which  the  genius  of  their  languages  allow* 
ed  them  to  beflow  innumerable  graces,  in 
refpeil  of  arrangement,   harmony,  and  va- 
riety,   whereof   the    bed  modem    tongues, 
from  the  irregularity  of  their  ftruiSlure,  par- 
ticularly from  their  want  of  inflexion,  are  but 
moderately   fufceptible :    and    therefore,    of 
rhime,  as  a  mark  of  diftindlion,  our  poetry 
may  fometimes  (land  in  need,  though  theirs 
did  not.     In  fa(5l  we  find,  that  Blank  vede, 
except  where  the  want  of  rhime  is  compen-^ 
fated,  as  i'c  is  in  Milton,  by  the  harmony 
and  variety  of  the  compofition,  can   never 
have  a  good  effedl  in  our  heroic  poetry  :     of 
which  any  perfon  may  be  fatisfied,  who  looks 
into  Trapp's  Virgil,  or  who,   by  changing^  a 
word  in  each  couplet,  takes  away  the  rhime 
from  any  part  of  iPope*s  Homer.     But    the 
llrudlure  of  the  Miltonic  numbers  is  £o  fine- 
ly diverfified,  and  fo  tranfcendently  harmo- 
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nious,  that,  in  the  perufal  of  Paradifc  Loll, 
we  have  no  more  reafon  to  regret  the  want 
of  rhime,  than,  in  reading  the  Effay  on 
Man,  or  Dryden^s  Fables,  to  lament  that 
they  were  not  written  in  blank  verfe, 

IV.  Dignity  and  Meannefs  united,  or  fup- 
pofed  to  be  united,  in  the  fame  affemblage, 
form  a  copious  fource  of  ludicrous  com-». 
bination.  Innumerable  are  the  examples  that 
might  be  given  on  this  head,  but  I  Ihall  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  moft  obvi- 
ous. 

1 .  Mean  fentiments  appearing  unexpefted- 
ly  in  a  ferious  argument,  fo  as  to  form  what 
is  called  an  anticlimax,  are  often  produ<flive 
of  laughter.  Waller,  in  a  magnificent  en- 
comium on  the  Summer  Iflands,  provokes  a 
fmile  inftead  of  admiration,  by  a  contrafl: 
of  this  kind. 

With  candid  plantanes,  and  the  juicy  pine. 
On  choiceft  melons  and  fweet  grapes  they  dine. 
And  —  with  potatoes  fat  their  wanton  fwine. 

2,  Mean  fentiments,  or  expreffions,  in  the 
mouth  of  thofe  who  affume  airs  of  dignity, 
have  the  fame  effedt.  Dogberry  is  a  memo- 
rable inflance.  —  "  Bombard  the  fuburbs 
**  of  Pera,  (fays  a  mad  fhoemaker  who  fan- 
•*  cies  himfelf  the  King  of  Pruffia,  in  one  of 

Smollet's  novels)  —  make  a  dpfart  of  Lu- 

fatia ;  —  tell  my  brother  Henry  to  pafe 

♦*  the    tlbe  with   fifty   fquadrons ;  —  fend 
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**  hither  my  chief  engineer;  —  77/  lay  all 
the  Jljoes  in  my  Jhopj  the  breach  will  be 
practicable  in  four-and^twenty  hours."  — «• 
Diiia  faflis  exaquanda^  is  a  maxim  in  hiflcH 
rical  writing ;  and,  in  common  life,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule  to  thofe  who  wiih  to 
^void  the  ridicule  of  others,  that  they  pro^ 
portion  their  behaviour  to  their  accompliih^ 
ments. 

3.  Mean  or  common  thoughts  delivered  in 
pompous  language,  form  a  laughable  incon- 
gruity ;  of  which  our  mock  tragedies,  ^nd 
too  often  our  ierious  ones,  afiord  many  exr 
amples.  Upon  this  principle,  the  charader 
of  Piftol  is  dill  ludicrous,  though  the  race  of 
coxcombs  of  whom  he  is  the  reprefentative, 
has  been  long  extindt.  The  Splendid  Shilling 
jof  Philips,  in  which  the  Miltonic  numbers 
and  phrafeology  are  applied  to  a  trifling  fub- 
jedt,  is  an  exquiiite  fpecimen  of  this  fort  of 
ridicule ;  and  no  part  of  it  more  fo,  than 
the  following  lines ; 

Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  fhorter  fize, 
Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (verfed  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  \  when  he 
0*er  many  a  craggy  hill,  and  barren  cliff, 
Upon  a  cargo  of  famed  Cefh-ian  cheefe, 
High-overlhadowing  rides.  — 

4.  A  fublime  thought,  or  fblenm  expref- 
fion,  unexpedledly  introduced  in  the  midft 
of  fomething  frivolous,  feldom  fails  to  pro- 

2  voke 


Voke  a  fmiky  unlefs  it  betray  unfeaibnable 
levity,  01*  Want  of  tafte  in  the  author. 

» 

My  hdir  I'd  ix^^dei*  in  the  women^s  way. 
And  dreis,  and  talk  cf  drefflng,  more  thsui  they4 
rU  pleafe  the  maids  of  honour,  if  I  can  ; 
Widiout  black  velvet  breeches— « what  is  man  !^ 

$.  An  important  or  violent  paffion,  pro^ 
teeding  from  a  caafe  apparently  trifling,  is 
ape  (as  was  remarked  already)  to  excite 
laughter  in  the  indifferent  fpei^aton  Herd 
is  a  two-fold  incongruity ;  a  great  eSkA  is 
produced  by  a  fmall  cauie,  and  an  impor-* 
tant  paflion  by  an  unimportant  obje(%.  San-^ 
cho  Pan^a  clinging  in  the  dark  to  the  wall 
of  a  ruin^  with  the  dreadful  apprehenfion 
that  a  bottomlefs  gtllph  was  beneath  himi 
while  his  feet  were  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
firm  ground,  is  as  laughable  an  inftance  of 
diftrel^  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Senti** 
ments,  too,  that  partake  but  Uttle  of  the 
nature  of  paffion,  are  fometimes  ludicrous, 
when  they  feem  more  important  than  the 
occafion  requires.  As  when  Parfon  Adams, 
to  fhew  that  he  was  not  deftitute  of  money, 
produces  half  a  guinea,  and  ferioufly  add^s^ 
that  oftentation  of  riches  was  not  his  motive 
for  difplaying  it.  A  finer  piece  of  huniour 
was  never  written^  than  Addifon's  Journal 

♦  T/fif  Man  of  Tafie,  by  the  He?.  Mr  Bramftone,  la 
DodOcfs  Colkaion. 
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of  the  Court  of  honour  in  the  Tof /!?r ;  ia 
which  every  reader  perceives  the  oppc^tioil 
of  dignity  and  meannefs  :  —  the  latter  ari« 
iing  {rom  the  infignificance  of  the  canies ; 
the  former  from  the  ierioas  air  of  the  nar- 
rative,  from  the  accuracy  of  detail  and  mi- 
hucenefs  of  enquiry  in  the  feveral  examina* 
tions,  and  from  the  grave  deportment  of 
the  judge  and  jury.  Indeed,  thjx>ugh  the 
whole  work,  the  perfonage  of  Ifaac  Bickerftaff 
is  fupported  with  inimitable  pleafantry.  The 
conjurer,  the  politician,  the  man  of  hu« 
mour,  the  critic ;  the  ierioufneis  of  the  mo- 
ralift,  and  the  mock  dignity  of  the  aftrolqger ; 
the  vivacities  and  the  infirmities  peculiar  to 
old  age,  are  all  fo  blended  and  contrafted  in 
the  cenfor  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  form  a 
character  equally  complex  and  natural,  e- 
qually  laughable  and  refpetSlable. 

6.  To  this  head  may  perhaps  be  refer* 
red  thofe  paflages,  whereof  the  humour 
refults  from  an  daborate  or  minute,  and 
at  the  fame  time  unexpe<5ted,  illuftratkon  of 
what  is  obvious  or  frivolous. 


« 


Cnimio.  A  fire,  good  Curtis.  —  Curtis. 
Is  my  mafler  and  his  wife  coming,  Gru* 
"  mio  ?  —  Gru.  O,  aye,  Curtis,  aye  ;  an^ 
**  therefore  fire,  fire.     Cqfi  on  no  water  *.** 

So  when  two  dogs  are  fighting  in  the  ftreets. 
With  a  third  dog  one  of  the  two  dogs  meets ; 

♦  Tsuniog  of  the  Shrew. 
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With  angry  tooth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone. 
And  this  dog  fmarts  for  what  that  dog  has  done  *. 

7.  Mean  circumftances  in  fblemn  defcrip- 
lion,  ieem  ridiculous  to  thofe  who  are  fen- 
fiblc  of  the  incongruity,  except  where  the  ^f- 
ieA  of  that  incongruity  is  counteradled  by. 
certain  caufes  to  be  fpecified  hereafter.  Of 
this  blunder  in  compoiition  the  poetry  o£ 
Blackmore  fupplies  thoufands  of  examples^^ 
The  lines  on  Etna,  quoted  in  the  treatife  on 
the  Bathos,  are  well  known.  By  his  con* 
trivance,  the  mountain  is  made  to  labour^ 
not  with  a  fubterraneous  fire  and  external 
conflagration,  but  with  a  fit  of  the  colic  ;  an 
idea,  that  feems  to  have  been .  familiar  to 
him  (for  we  meet  with  it  in  other  parts,  of 
his  works)  j  whether  from  his  being  fubjedt 
to  that  diftemper,  or,  as  a  phyfician,  parti- 
cularly fuccefsful  in  curing  it,  1  cannot  fay* 
This,  poet  feems  to  have  had  no  notion  of 
any  diing  more  magnificent,  than  the  u- 
fages  of  his.  own  time  and  neighbourhood  ; 
which,  accordingly,  he  transfers  to  the  moft 
awful  fubjedls,  and  thus  degrades  into  bur- 
lefque  what  he  meant  to  raife  to  fublimi- 
Xj.  Ife  tells  us,  that  .when  creation  was  fi.* 
nifhed,  there  was  a  great  rejoicing  in  heaven, 
with  fire-works  and  illuminations,  and  that 
the  angels  threw  blazing  meteors  from..  tl>e 

•  Fielding's  Thorn  Thumtt. 
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battlements  *.  To  'the  Supreme  Being  he 
moil  indecently  afcribes  a  variety  of  me- 
chanical operations  ;  and  reprclents  him  as 
giving  commjftfms  to  envoys  and  agents  to 
take  care  of  the  heavenly  interefts  in  the  land 
of  Paleftine,  and  employing  pioneers  to  make 
a  road  for  him  and  his  army.  Nay  he  fpeaks, 
of  houfebold  troops  and  guards^  by  wfaoie  at« 
tendance  the  court  of  the  Almighty  is  both 
graced  and  defended  f.  Indeed  the  general 
tenor  of  this  author^s  facred  poetry  is  ib  e- 
normoufly  abfurd,  as  to  move  the  indigna^ 
tion  of  a  reader  of  tafte,  and  confequendy 
fupprefs  the  laughter,  that  fuch  incongrairir 
could  not  fail  to  raiie,  if  the  fubje£t  were  leU 
mterefling  J. 

But  here  it  may  be  afked.  What  is  tli4 
charaderiftic  of  Meannefs  ?  and  what  the 
general  nature  of  thof^  circumftances,  ^Dti« 
inents,  and  allu£ons,  which,  by  falling  be^ 
low  an  i^nportant  fubjed^  have  a  tendency 
to  become  ridiculous.  -'—  The  following  brief 
remarks  will  fugged  ^  hint  or  two  for  an^ 
fwering  this  queftion. 

Firft :  Nothing  natural  is  mean,  unleis  it 
convey  a  difguftful  idea.  The  pidhue  of 
Vlyfles'  dog  ||,  old  and  blind,  an4  negle^cd, 

^  Prince  Archer,  p.  50.  fowth  edittoo. 
t  Paraphrafes  of  the  Pfalms,  S(c. 
X  See  the  next  chapter. 
\  Qdyff.  «b.  17. 
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is  not  mean ;  but  the  circumftance  of  his  be- 
ing coyered  with  yermln  fliould  have  been 
omitted,  becauie  it  is  both  ofieniive  and 
umieceilary.  The  defcriptioa  of  Evander's 
fields  and  cottages,  in  Virgil  ^,  fo  far  from 
being  mean,  is  more  beautiful  and  of  great«- 
cr  dignity,  than  that  of  the  fun's  palace  in 
Ovid,  becaufe  more  natural,  more  pleafing^ 
and  more  inffarudtive*  Even  the  vices  and 
crimes  of  mankind,  the  cunning  of  lago^ 
the  perfidy  of  Macbeth,  the  cruelty  of  Me-* 
zentius,  the  pride  of  Agamemnon,  the  fury 
of  Achilles,  may,  from  the  ends  to  vrhich 
they  operate,  and  from  the  moral  purpofes 
fi>r  which  the  poet  introduces  them,  acquire 
dignity  fufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  place 
in  ferious  poetry  of  the  higheft  order.  Na- 
tural views  of  himian  chara^er  in  every  conr 
dition  of  life,  of  hmnan  paflions  even  in 
the  moft  uncultivated  minds,  and  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  even  where  deflitute  of  all  or- 
nament, may  be  rendered  both  uieful  and 
agreeable,  and  may  therefore  ferve  to  em- 
bellifh  the  moft  fublime  performances ;  pro- 
vided that  indelicacy  be  kept  at  a'  diftance^ 
and  the  language  elevated  to  the  pitch  of  the 
compofition. 

But,  fecondly,  in  judging  of  this  fort  of 
propriety,  refped  muft  be  had  to  the  notiont 
and  manners  of  the  people  to  whom  the 
work  was  originally  addreiTed:    for,   by  1^ 

•  ^nrid.  Kb.  8, 
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change  of  circumftances,  any  mode  of  life, 
any    profeilion,    almoft    any    obje<ft,    m^yt 
Without  lofing  its  name,  forfeit  part  of  its 
original  dignity.     Few  callings  are  now  heki 
in  leis  efteem,  than  that  of  itinerant  ballade- 
fingers  ;  and  yet  their  predeceilbrs  the  Min- 
(Irels  were  accounted  not  only  refpedtable  but 
{acred.  —  If  we  take  our  idea  of  a  fliepherd 
from  thoie  who  keep  fheep  in  this  country, 
we  fhall  have  no  adequate  fenfe  of  die  pro- 
priety of  many  pafTages  in  old  authors  who 
allude  to  that  chara^er.    Shepherds  in  an-* 
cient  times  were  men  of  great  diilin^on. 
The  riches,  and  confequently  the  power^  of 
many  political  focieties,   depended  then  on 
their  flocks  and  herds ;   and  we  learn,  frooor 
Homer,  that  the  fons  and  favourites  of  kings, 
and,   from  Scripture,    that    the   patriarchs, 
took  upon  them  the  employment  c^  ihep« 
herds.    This  gave  dignity  to  an  office,  which 
in  thoie  days  it  required  many  virtues  and 
great  abilities  to  execute.     Thofe  fhepherds 
mull  have  been  watchful  and  attentive  in  pro-^ 
viding  accommodation  for  their  flocks  ;  and 
llrong  and  valiant,  to  defend  them  from  rob* 
bers  and  beafts  of  prey,  which  in  regions  of 
great  extent  and  thinly  peopled,  would  be 
frequently  met  with.     We  find,  dbat  David^s 
duty  as  a  fliepherd  obliged  him  to  encounter 
a  lion  and  a  bear,  which  he  flew  with  his 
ovm  hand.    In  a  wcnrd,  a  good  fliepherd  was, 
in  thofe  times,  a  charadler  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree rcfpecSlablc  both  for  dignity  and  virtue. 

And 
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And  therefore  we  need  not  wonder,  that^ 
in  holy  writ,  the  mod  facred  perfons  Ihould 
be  compared  to  good  fhepherds ;  that  kings, 
in  Homer,  fhould  be  called  fhepherds  of 
the  people  ^ ;   and  that  Chriftian  minifters 

ihould 


*  A  plain  and  unaflfeAed  literal  verfion  of  Homer, 
well  executed,  would  be  a  valuable  work.  In  the  pe- 
ruial  indeed  it  would  not  be  fo-pleaiing  as  Pope's  Tranf* 
Jation ;  nor  could  it  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
harmony  of  the  original :  but  by  preierving  the  figures, 
allufions,  a^d  turns  of  language,  peculiar  to  the  great 
father  of  poetry,  it  would  give  thofe  who  are  ignorant 
of  Greek  a  jufter  notion  of  the  manners  of  his  age, 
and  of  the  ftyle  of  his  compofition,  than  can  be  learn- 
ed from  any  tranflation  of  him  that  has  yet  appeared.  <«-« 
Something  of  this  kind  the  world  had  reaibn  to  expeft 
£rom  Madame  Dacier,  but  was  difappoiiited.  Homer,  as 
dreiied  out  by  that  Lady,  has  more  of  the  Frenchman 
in  his  appearance,  than  of  the  old  Grecian.  His  beard 
IS  clofe-ihaved,  his  hair  is  powdered,  and  there  is  even 
a  little  roug0  upon  his  cheek.  To  fpeak  more  intelligi- 
bly, his  fimple  and  nervous  diction  is  often  wire-drawn 
into  a  flafhy  and  feeble  paraphrafe,  and  his  imagery  as 
well  as  harmony  fometimes  annihilated  by  abbreviation. 
Nay  td  make  him  the  more  modifh,  the  good  bdy  is  at 
.  pains  to  patch  up  his  ftyle  with  unneceflary  phrafes  and 
flourifhes  in  the  French  tafte  ;  which  have  juft  fuch  an 
eScCt  in  a  tranflation  of  Homer,  as  a  bag-wig  and  fnuff*- 
box  would  have  in  a  piAure  of  Achilles.  —  The  French 
tongue  has  a  iimpli^ity  and  a  ftyle  of  figures  and  phrafes 
peculiar  to  itielf  i  but  is  fo  circumfcribed  by  the  mode, 
that  it  will  hardly  admit  either  the  ornaments  or  the 
platnnefs  of  ancient  language.  Shepherd  ff  the  people  is 
a  favourite  exprefiion  of  Homer's,  and  is  indeed  a  beauti^ 
ful  periphrafis :  it  occurs,  I  think,  twelve  times  in  the 
firfl;  five  books  of  the  Uiad,  and  in  M.  Dacier's  profe 
verfion  of  thofe  books,  only  once.  —  A  .  celebrated 
French  Tranilator  of  Demofthencs  makes  the  orator  ad- 

drefd 
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Should  even  now  take  the  name  of  Pafiors, 
and  fpeak,  of  the  fouls  committed  to  their 
care,  under  the  denomination  of  a  flock. 

Is   then  Homer's  poetry  chargeable  with 
meannefs,  becauie  it  reprefents  Achilles  pre* 
paring  fupper  for  his  guefts,    the  pnnceis 
Naudcaa  wafliing  the  clothes  of  the  femily, 
£ume!us  making  his  own  fhoes,  Ulyfles  the 
wooden  frame  of  his  own   bed,    and  the 
princes  of  Troy  hameffing  their  father^s  cha* 
riot  ?     By  no  means.    The  poet  painted  the 
manners  as  he  faw  them :  and  thofe  offices 
could  not  in  his  time  be  accounted  mean^ 
which  in  his  time  employed  occafionally  pei^ 
fbns  of  the  higheft  rank  and  merit.     Nay 
in  thefe  offices  there  is  no  intrinfic  meannefs ; 
they  are  ufeful  and  neceflary :  and  even  a 
modern  hero  might  be  in  circumftances,  in 
which  he  would  think  it   a  Angular  piece 
of  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  perform  them. 
Whatever  ferves  to  make  us   independent, 
will  always  (in  the  general  opinion  of  man^ 
kind)  pofTefs  dignity  fufficient  to  raife  it  far 
above  ridicule,  when  defcribed  in  proper  lan- 
guage.    In  Homer*s  days,  fociety  was  mors 
unfettled  than  it  is  now ;  and  princes  and 
great  men,    being  obliged  to  be  more  ad- 

drefs  his  countrymen,  not  with  the  manly  fim{rficity  6k 
Te  men  of  Athens^  but  by  the  Gothic  title  of  Ctntlemrm  : 
which  is  as  real  burlefque,  and  almoft  as  great  an  a^ 
nachronlfm,  as  that  paflage  of  Prior,  where  Protegenc&^s 
maid  invites  Apellcs  to  drink  tea. 

2  venturous. 
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venturous,  were  fubje^l  to  greater  changes 
of  fortune^  and  as  liable  to  cold,  wearinefs^ 
and  hunger,  as  the  meaneft  of  their  people. 
It  was  necefilt^  that  made  them  acquainted 
Tfv^ith  all  the  arts  of  life.  Nor  was  their 
digaiij  niore  aScAcd  by  the  employments 
above  mc^oned^  than  that  of  a  modern 
prince  would  be,  by  riding  the  great  hgrfe^ 
or  putting  on  hia  own  clothes. 

Thirdly :  Every  ferious  writer  or  fpeaker 
fuftainis  a  certain  charadler :  — an  hiftorian, 
that;  of  a  man  who  wiflxes  to  know  the 
truth  of  fadls,  and  to  record  them  agree- 
ably ;  a  preacher,  that  of  on6  who  is  deeply 
afiedled  with  the  truths  of  religion,  and  an- 
xious to  imprefs  them  unon  others  ;  and  an 
epic  poet  .is  to  be  coimdered  as  a  perfon^ 
contemplating  with  admiration  a  ieries  of 
giseat  events,  and  employing  all  the  powers 
of  language,  harmony,  and  fidlion,  to  de- 
fcribe  them,  in  the  moft  interefting  manner. 
Now  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fagacity,  either 
inftindlive,  or  derived  from  experience,  all 
people  of  tafte  know,  what  thoughts  and 
words  and  modes  of  expreflion  are  faitable 
to  an  author  s  charadler,  and  what  are  o*-- 
therwife.  If,  when  he  is  fuppofed  to  be 
taken  up  with  admiration  of  fome  great  ob- 
ject, it  ihould  appear,  frpnii  his  language, 
allufions,.  or  choice  of  circumftances,  that 
his  fancy  is  wandering  to  things  remote 
from,  c(^  difproportioned  to,  the  thoughts 
that  occupy  his  mind,  we  are  ftruck  with 
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the  impropriety ;  as  we  fhould  be  with  the 
unfuitablenefs  of  that  man's  behaviour,  who, 
while  he  kneeled,  and  repeated  a  prayer, 
fliould  at  the  fame  time  employ  himfelf  in 
winding  up  his  watch,  counting  his  money, 
or  adjufting  his  periwig  at  a  looking-K:lafs. 

In  general,  that  is  a  meofi  circumftance,  a 
mean  Alu&on^  b.  mean  expreOionj  which  leilens 
or  debafes  our  idea  of  what  it  was  intend- 
ed to  embellilh  or  magnify.  It  always 
brings  difappointment,  but  not  always  pain** 
ful  difappointment :  for  meannefs  may  give 
rife  to  jocularity,  as  well  as  to  contenipt, 
difguft,  or  indignation. 

8.  Parodies  may  be  ludicrous,  frona  the 
oppofition  between  Jimilarity  of  phrafe,  and 
dvverfity  of  meaning,  even  though  both  the 
original  and  the  imitation  be  ierious.  The 
following  lines  ^  in  themfdves  contain  no 
laughable  matter : 

Bread  was  his  only  food,  his  drink  the  brcx^ 
So  fmall  a  falary  did  bis  redor  fend  : 
He  left  his  laundrefs  all  he  had,  ^  book : 
He  found  in  death,  'twas  all  he  wiih'dj  a  friend. 

Yet  one  reads  them  with  a  fmilei  when  one 
recollects  the  priginal : 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  foul  iincere  ; 
Heaven  did  a  recompenfe  as  largely  fend  : 
He  gave  to  Mifery  all  he  had,  a  tear; 
H?  g^nM  from  Heaven,  'twas  all  he  wifh'd,  a 
friend, 

But 
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But  in  mod  cafes  the  ridicule  of  parodies  will 
be  greatly  heightened,  when  the  original  is 
fublime  or  ferious,  and  the  imitation .  fri-* 
▼olous  or  mean.  The  Lutrin  Dunciad,  and 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  abound  in  examples. 

Parodies  produce  their  full  efiedl  on  thofe 
only  who  can  trace  the  imitation  to  its  ori-^ 
giAal.     ClariiTa's  harangue,  in  the.fifth  canto 
of  the  laft-mentioned  poem,  gives  pleafure 
to  every  reader ;  but  to  thofe  who  rcco\le£k 
that  divine  fjpeech  of  Sarpedon  *)   whereof 
this  is  an  exadl  parody,  it  mud  be  enter  ^ 
taining  in  the  higheft  degree.— Hence  it  is, 
that  writers  of  the  greateft  merit  are  molt 
liable  to  be  parodied :   for  if  the  reader  per^ 
ceive  not  the  relation  between  the  copy  and 
its  archetype,  the  hvunouF  of  the  parody  is 
loft ;  and  this  relation  he  will  not  perceive, 
unlefs  the  original  be  familiar  to  him.    Much 
of  Lucian's  humour  lies  in  his   parodies  } 
the    phrafeology   and   compoiition   of   De-^ 
mofthenes   in  particular  he  often  mimics : 
and  it  is  reafbnable  to  fuppofe,    that  we 
fhould  be  more  affected  with  the  humourous 
writings  of  the  ancients,  if  we  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  authors  to  whom  they 
occafionally  allude.     Certain  it  is,  that  Pa-> 
rody  was  much  in  ufe  aoiong  them,     Ari- 
flotle  fpeaks  of  one  Hegemoii  as  the  inventor 
of  it  t }   and  juftly  rdfers  parody  in  wri- 

♦  Uistdj'xii.  Terr3io.— J28. 
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ting,  atid  caricatura  in  paintirig,  to  die  fame 
fpecics  of  imitation,  namely,  to  that  in  which 
the  original  is  purpolely  debaied  in  the  copy. 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  have  been  more 
frequently  parodied  than  any  other  axlthors. 
Of  modern  performances,  Hamlet's  and  Cato's 
foliloquiesj  and  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  country 
church-yard,  have  been  -diftinguiihed  in  this 
way.  Thefe  mock  imitations  are  honourable 
to  the  original  authors^  becauie  tacit  ac- 
knowledgements of  their  popularity  :  — but 
i  cannot  applaud  thofe  wits  who  take  the 
fame  freedom  with  the  phrafeology  of  Scrip* 
ture,  as  Dodfley  has  done  in  his  burleique 
chronicle  of  the  kings  of  England.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  meant  any  harm ;  but  it  is  un- 
wife  to  anne:t  ludicrous  ideas  to  language  that 
Ihould  ever  be  accounted  facred. 

9.  The  Ludicrous  Style  may  be  divided 
into  two  forts,  the  Motk-heroic^  and  (taking 
the  word  in  a  An6i  fenfe)  the  Burlefque.  Of 
the  former  the  Dunciad  is  a  (tandard,  and 
Hudibras  of  the  latter.  A  mixture  of  dig- 
nity and  meannefs  is  difcernible  in  both. 
In  the  firfl,  mean  things  are  made  ludicrous 
by  dignity  of  language  and  verfification ;  and 
therefore  parodies  or  imitations  of  the  ftylc 
and  numbers,  of  fublime  poetry,  have  a  very 
good  effedl,  Thfis  Homer's  Iliad  is  the  pro- 
totype of. the  Batrachomyomachia'^^  Paradiie 
Loft  of  the  Splendid  Shillings  and  Virgil  of 

*  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 

the 
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the  Dunciad.  Solemnity  is  the  chara<5ier  ai^ 
fumed  by  the  mock-heroic  poet;  he  conii- 
ders  little  things  as  great,  and  defcribes  them 
accoitUngly. -*- The  burlefpte  author  is  a 
buffoon  by  profeifion»  Great  things,  when 
he  has  occafipn  to  introduce  them,  he  conii- 
ders  as  little ;  and  degrades  them  by  mean 
words  and  colloquial  phrafes,  by  allufions  to 
the  manners  and  bufineis  of  low  life,  and  by 
a  peculiar  levity  or  want  of  dignity  in  the 
con(lru(5lion  of  his  numbers.  Ancient  fadts 
and  cuftoms  are  fometimes  burlefqued  by 
modem  phrafeology  * ;  as  the  ftatue  of  Cefar 
or  Alexander  would  be,  by  ft  modfsrn  drefs  ; 
— by  that  dre&,  which  is  too  familiar  to  our 
eye  to  command  refpedl,  and  which  we  fee 
every  day  worn  by  men  of  all  charadlers, 
both  good  and  bad,  both  important  and  in- 
fignificant*  —  Yet  the  flatue  of  a  modern 
hero  in  the  drefs  of  Alexander  or  Cefar  would 
not  be  ludicrous  j  —  partly,  becaufe  we  are 
accuftomed  to  fee  the  beft  ftatues  in  ancient 


^  Witncfs  the  following  defcription  of  a  Roman  Tri« 
«mph»  in  Hudib.  p.  2.  c.  2* 

«--  As  the  Aldermen  of  Ron^Ci 

Their  foes  at  training  overcome. 

Well  mounted  in  their  beft  array. 

Upon  a  carre,  and  who  but  they  \ 

And  followed  by  a  world  of  tall  lads^ 

That  merry  ditties  ^roU'd  and  ballads. 

Did  ride  with  many  a  good  morrow. 

Crying,  Hey  for  our  town,  through  the  borough. 

drcfTes  j 
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drefles ;  partly,  becaufe  thofe  drelies  have 
more  intrinfic  beauty  than  the  modem; 
partly,  becaufe  we  have  never  feen  them 
applied  to  any  purpofe  but  that  of  adorning 
the  images  of  great  men;  and  pardy,  no 
doubt,  becaufe  what  bears  the  flamp  of  aiH>. 
tiquity  does  naturally  command  veneration. 

In  accoutering  ancient  heroes  for  the  mo-^ 
dem  (lage,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  ibme 
regard  were  had  to  Cojhime  and  probability. 
Cato's  wig  is  famous.     We  have  ieen  Mac* 
beth  dreiled  in  fcarlet  and  gold,  with  a  full* 
bottom'd  periwig,   which,   on  his  uforping 
the   ibvereignty,  was    forthwith    decorated 
with   two   additional   tails.    Nothing  couM 
guard  fuch  incongruity   from  the  ridicule    j 
of  diofe  who  know  any  thing  of  ancient    j 
manners,  but  either  the  tranfcendent  noierit 
of  the  adlor  and  of  the  play,  or  the  force  of 
habit,  which,  as  will  appear  by  and  by,  has 
a   powerful  influence  in  iiipprefling  lifiUe 
emotions. — But  is  it  not  as  abfurd  to  make 
Cato  and  Macbeth  fpeak  Engliih,  as  to  dreis 
them  in  periwigs  ?     No  :  the  former  pradUcc 
is  juftified  upon  the  plea  of  neceifity ;  but 
it  can  never  be  neceflary  to  equip  an  ancient 
hero  with  a  modem  ornament  which  in   it- 
felf  is  neither  natural  nor  graceful.     I   ad- 
mit, that  the  exait  Roman  drefs  would  not 
fuit  the  Britifh  flage :  but  might  not  feme* 
thing  be  contrived  in  its  flead,  which  would 
gratify  the  unlearned  part  of  the  audience^ 
without  oflTending  the  reft  ?     If  fuch  a   re- 
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formation  ihkll  ever  be  attempted,  I  hope 
care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  the  error  of  thofe 
painters,  who,  by  joining  in  one  piece  the 
fafhions  of  different  centuries,  incur  the 
charge  of  anachronifm,  and  exhibit  fuch  fi- 
gures on  their  canvas,  as  never  appeared  up- 
on earth.  I  have  in  my  eye  a  portrait,  in 
other  reip^dis  of  great  merit,  of  the  late 
Marifchal  Keith ;  who  appears  habited  in  a 
fuit  of  old  Gothic  armour,  with  ruffles  of 
theprefent  faihion  at  his  wrifts,  a  bag-wig 
on  his  head,  and  a  muiket  in  his  handL  A- 
lexander  the  Great,  in  a  hat  and  feather, 
wielding  a  tomahawk,  or  fnappihg  a  piftol 
at  the  head  of  Clytus,  would  fcarce  be  a 
greater  impropriety.  —  But  to  return ; 

Thele  two  ftyles  of  virriting,  the  Mock^he^ 
rote  and  dae  BurlefqiUy  are  not  eilential  either 
to  wit  or  to  hnmonr«  A  performance  m^y 
be  truly  laughable,  in  which  the  language  is 
perfe<5lly  ferious  and  adequate.  And  as  the 
pathos  -  that  refuks  from  incident  is  more 
powerful  than  what  arifes  merely  from  vehe^ 
mence  of  expreifion,  fo  an  humorous  tale^ 
delivered  with  a  grave  look  and  ferious 
phrafeology,  like  Pope's  "  Narrative  of  the 
**  phrfenzy  of  John  Dennis,'*  or  Arbuthnot's 

Account  of  what  pafled  in  London  on  ocr 
**  cafion  of  Whiftoii's  prophecy,"  may  be 
more  ludicrous  than  either  the  Burlefque  or 
Mock-heroic  ftyle  could  have  made  it.  That 
a  grave  face  heightens  the  tStiEi  of  a  merry 
^ory,  has  indeed  been  often  .obferved ;  and, 

■    if 
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if  we*  fuppofe  lattghter  to  arife  from  an  vra* 
expedled  coincidence  of  relation  and  contra*^ 
riety;,  is  eafily  accounted  for. 

lo.  Mean  fentimentSy  or  unimportant 
phrafes,  delivered  in  heroic  verie,  are  iome^ 
times  laughable,  from  the  folemnity  of  the 
meafure,  and  the  oppofite  nature  of  the  Ian* 
guage  and  fubjedt.  Gay  thought  the  fol* 
lowing  couplet  ludicrous  i 

This  is  die  ancient  hand  and  eke  the  pen^ 
Here  is  for  hoifes  hay,  and  meat  for  men. 

But  this,  if  continued,  would  loie  its  ^edl, 
by  raiiing  difguft,  an  emotion  of  greats 
authority  than  laughter.  Nothing  is  left 
laughable  than  a  dull  poem  ;  but  flaihes  of 
extreme  abfurdity  may  give  an  agreeable  un* 
pulfe  to  the  fpirits  of  the  reader.  Extreme  ab- 
furdity is  particularly  entertaining  in  a  (hort 
performance,  where  the  author  ferioufly 
meant  to  do  his  ^  beft;  as  in  epitaphs  and 
iove-^letters  written  by  illiterate  perimis. 
Here,  if  there  is  no  apparent  opposition  of 
dignity  and  meannefs,  there  nUy  be  other 
kinds  of  K  ifible  incongruity ; — a  vaft  dis- 
proportion between  the  intention  and  exe- 
cution, between  the  ferioufhefs  of  the  author 
and  the  infignificance  of  his  work ;  befides 
The  many  odd  contrails  in.  the  work  ixCeii^ 
—  of  mean  phrafes  and  ientimenQ  afpirii^ 
to  importance,  of  founding  worda  with  little 
iignification,  of  incon£iAent  or  unrelated  ex- 
3  preffionS) 
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preilions  pkced  contiguoufly,  of  fentences 
that  feem  to  promife  much  but  end  ia 
nothing;  not  to  mention  thofe  blunders  in 
writing,  and  folccifms  in  language,  that 
fometimes  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  what  had 
a  very  folemn  deftination. 

Modern  language,  adapted  to  thofe  mea- 
fures  of  poetry  that  are  peculiar  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  will  likewife  appear  ridiculous  to 
fuch  as  are  acquainted  with  the  clafHc  au*^ 
thors ;  on  account  of  the  unufual  contrail  of 
modern  words  and  ancient  rhythm.  Hence 
the  ludicrous  ^awkwardnefs  of  an  Englifh 
hexameter.  It  looks  as  if  a  man  were  to 
walk  the  flreet,  or  come  into  a  room,  with 
the  pace  of  a  trotting  horie.  Between  the 
movement,  and  tliat  which  moves,  there  is  a 
manifeft  incongruity.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at- 
tempted to  introduce  the  hexameter  into  the 
Englifh  tongue,  and  has  exemplified  it  in  his 
Arcadia ;  but  it  fuits  not  the  genras  of  the 
language,  [and  has  never  been  adopted  by 
any  perfon  who  underflood  the  true  principles 

of  Englifh  numbers. Wallis,  finding  that 

the  iirfl  verfe  of  the  common  profe  verlion 
of  the  fecond  pfalm  was  by  accident  an  hexa- 
meter, .  has  reduced  the  whole  into  that  mea- 
fure ;  but  the  found  is  extremely  uncouth. 
And  Watts's  Englifh  Sapphic  ode  on  the  Laft 
Day,  notwithflanding  the  awful  fubje<5t,  has 
ibmething  in  the  cadence  that  almoil  pro- 
vokes a  fmile. 

There  is  a  poem  well  known  in  North 
Vol.  IL  3  E  Britain,. 
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Britain,  which  to  a  Scotchman  who  under- 
{lands  Latin  is  abundantly  entertaining.  It 
was  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen- 
tuiy,  by  the  famous  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden.  The  meafbre  is  hexameter,  the 
numbers  Virgilian,  and  the  language  Latin 
mixed  with  Broad  Scotch.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ludicrous  than  fuch  a  jumble.  It  is 
dignity  and  mcannefs  in  the  extreme ; — dig- 
nity of  found,  and  meannefs  of  words  and 
ideas.  I  fhall  hot  give  a  fpecimen;  as  the 
humour  is  local,  and  rather  coarfe,  and  the 
images,   though  ftrong,  not  quite  delicate. 

1 1 .  On  fome  of  the  principles  above  men- 
tioned, one  might  explain  the  ludicrous  cha- 
radler  of  a  certain  clafs  of  abfurdities  to  be 
met  with  in  very  refpedlable  authors^  and 
proceeding  from  a  fiiperabundance  of  ^t, 
and  the  afFedlation  of  extraordinary  refine- 
ment. It  is  not  uncommon  to  fay,  of  a  per- 
fbn  who  is  old,  or  has  long  been  in  danger 
from  a  difeafe  fuppofed  mortal,  that  "  lie 
*'  has  ope  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other 
**  following."  A  certain  author,  fpeaking 
of  a  pious  old  woman,  is  willing  to  adopt 
this  proverbial  ampUflcation,  but  by  his  ef- 
forts to  improve  it,  preients  a  very  laugh- 
able idea  to  his  reader,  when  he  iays, 
*'  that  fhe  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  aiid 
**  the  other — among  the  ftars.'' The  fol- 
lowing verfes  (fpoken  by  Cortez  on  his  arri- 
val in  America)  were  once  no  doubt  thought 
very  fine  j   but  the  reader  who  attends  to  the 

imagery 
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imagery  will  perceive  that  they  arc  very  ab-» 
furd,  and  fomewhat  ridiculous  : 

On  what  new  happy  climate  are  we  thrown^ 
So  long  kept  fecret,  and  fo  lately  known  ? 
As  if  our  old  world  modeftly  withdrew, 
>  And  here  in  private  had  brought  forth  a  new  ^« 

Here,  befides  the  jumble  of  incongruous  i- 
deas,  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  author  a  vio- 
lent and  folemn  efibrt  ending  in  a  frivolous 
performance. 

The  pedantic  folemnity  of  the  elder  grave- 
digger,  in  Hamlet^  makes  the  abfurdity  of 
what  he  fays  doubly  entertaining ;  and  the 
ridicule  is  yet  further  heightened  by  the  fe- 
rioufnefs  of  his  companion,  who  liflens  to 
his  nonfenfe,  and  thinks  himfelf  indruded 
by  it.  *'  For  here  lies  the  point,  (fays  the 
Clown),  if  I  drown  myfelf  wittingly,  it 
argues  an  adt ;  and  an  adl  hath  three 
**  branches ;  it  is  to  a6l,  to  do,  and  to  per- 
form. Argal,  flie  drowned  hejfelf  wit- 
tingly.  Other  Cloivn:    Nay,  but  hear 

you,  Goodman  Del ver.  -; Clo^ft.     G  i  ve 

me,  leave.  Here  lies  the  water,  good; 
here  ftands  the  man,  good  :  if  the  man 
go  to  this  water,  and  drown  himfelf,  it 
is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes ;  mark  you 
that.  But  if  the  water  come,  to  him,  and 
drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himfelf.    Ar- 

*  Dryden*s  Indian  Emperor. 
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^*  gal,  he  that  is  ndt  guilty  of  his  own  death, 
**  Ihortens  not  his  own  life.  — ^^  Other  Cloivu. 

"  But  is  this  law  ? Clown.    Aye,   many 

"  is  it :  cfowner's  queft  law." 

Cicero  and  Quintilian  both  obfenre,  that 
an  abfurd  anfwer,  whether  cafual  or  intea* 
tix^nal,  may  give  rife  to  laughter  * ;  a  remark 
which  Erafmus  had  in  view^  perhaps^  w^hen 
he  wrote  his  dialogue  called  Abfurda.  In  this 
cafe,  the  mere  juxtapofition  of  unfuitablc 
ideas  may,  as  already  hinted,  form  the  lu- 
dicrous quality.  But  if  laughter  is  ever  railed 
by  a  pertinent  anfwer  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  one  from  whom  nothing  but  abiur- 
dity  was  expedted,  it  would  feem  to  be  in  part 
occafioned  by  the  furprifing  difproportion  of 
the  caufe  to  the  ciFedt,  of  the  intellecflual 
weaknefs  of  the  fpeaker  to  the  propri^ety 
of  what  is  fpoken.  **  How  £hameful  is  it 
that  you  Ihould  fall  afleep  ?  (faid  a  dull 
preacher  to  his  drowfy  audience)  j  what, 
that  poor  creature  (pointing  to  an  idiot 
who  was  leaning  on  a  ftaflF  and  flaring  at 
him)  is  both  awake  and  attentive !  Per- 
haps, Sir,  replied  the  fool,  1  fhould  have 
been  afleep  too,  if  I  had  not  been  an  i- 
"  diot." 

Whatever  reftraint  good-breeding  or  good- 
nature may  impofc  upon  his  company,  the 
imperfedl  attempts  of  a  foreigner  to  ipeak  a 

*  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  2.  §  68. }  'Quint.  left.  Orat.  lib.  6. 

cap.  3. 

language 
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language  he  is  not  mafter  of,  mu^  be  allow-^ 
cd  to  be  fomewhat  ludicrous ;  for  they  arc 
openly  laughed  at  by  children  and  clowns ; 
and  Shakefpeare  and  MoUere  have  not  dilf- 
dained  to  make  them  the  objedls  of  comic  ri« 
dicule.  Nor  would  Ariftotle,  if  we  may  judge 
£rom  his  definition  of  Comic  Ridicule,  have 
blamed  them  for  it.  In  the  perfon  who 
ipeaks  with  the  intelligence  and  figure  of  a 
inan,  and  the  incapacity  of  a  child,  there  is 
ibmething  like  an  oppofition  of  dignity  and 
meannefs,  as  well  as  of  fimilarity  and  difli"^ 
militude,  in  what  he  fays  compared  with 
what  he  fhould  fay :  there  is  too  a  difpropor- 
tion  between  the  performance  and  the  effort ; 
and  there  may  be  blunders  that  pervert  the 

meaning. ^-Thofe  folecifms,  vulgarly  Cdll" 

cdBuHs^  are  of  dificrent  charadlers,  andean-^ 
not  perhaps  be  referred  to  any  one  clafs  of 
laughable  abfurdity.  If,  as  often  happens, 
they  diiguife  real  nonfenfe  with  an  appear- 
ance of  fenfe,  and  proceed  from  apparent 
ferioufnefs  though  real  want  of  coiifideration 
in  the  fpeaker,  their  ludicrous  nature  may 
be  explained  on  the  principles  already  Ipe- 
cified. 

12.  In  language,  there  are  three  forts  of 

phrafeology . i .  Some  words  and  phrafes, 

being  always  neceflary,  are  ufed  by  people 
of  all  conditions,  and  find  a  place  in  every 
Ibrt  of  writing.  Thefe  form  the  bulk  of  e- 
very  language  j  and  cannot  be  faid  to  pofTefs 
a^  themfelves  either  meannefs  or  dignity.    In 

the 
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the  fublimcft  compofitions  they  are  not  un- 
graceful ;  in  works  of  hnmour,  and  in  &r 
zniliar  difcourfe,  they  may  be  employed  with 
propriety ;  and,  from  the  univerlality  of  their 
application,  they  have  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing underftood  by  all  whoTpeak  the  language 

to  which  they  belong. 2.  Other  exprct- 

fions  have  a  peculiar  dignity,  becaufe  found 
only  in  the  more  elevated  compofitions,  or 
fpoken  only  by  perfons  of  learning  and  dif- 
tindlion,  and  on  the  more  folemn  occafions 
of  life.  Such  are  the  words  and  phrafes 
peculiar  to  fcripture  andJbeligion ;  fuch  are 
thofe  that  in  all  polite  languages  conftitute 
what  is  called  the  poetical  diale<fi  * ;  and 
fuch  are  mod  words  of  foreign  original, 
which,  though  naturalized,  are  not  in  fami* 

liar  ufe. 3.  There  are  alfo  certain  phraies 

and  words,  which  may  properly  enough  be 
called  mean ;  becaufe  ufed  chiefly  by  perfons 
of  no  learning  or  breeding,  or  by  others  on 
familiar  occafions  only  f ,  or  in  order  to  ex* 

prds 


*  See  EfTay  on  Poetry^  part  2.  chap.  i.  fcA.  2. 

t  Caftalio's  Tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt  does 
great  honour  to  bis  learning,  but  not  to  his  tafte.  The 
quaintnefs  of  his  Latin  ftyle  betrays  a  deplorable  inat- 
tention to  the  iimple  mafefty  of  his  original.  In  the  Song 
of  Solomon  he  is  particularly  injudicious  $  debaiing  the 
magnificence  of  the  language  and  fubjedt  by  Diminutives^ 
which,  tho*  cxpreE^vc  q£  familiar  endearment ,  he  fhouid 
have  known  to  be  deftitute  of  dignity,  and  therefore^  im- 
proper on  folemn  occafiox^.    This  incongruous  mixture, 

of 
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prefs  what  is  trifling  or  contemptible.  Such 
are  trite  proverbs  ;  colloquial  oaths,  and 
forms  of  compliment;  the  ungrammatical 
phrafes  of  converfetion ;  the  dialedt  peculiar 
to  certain  trades ;  the  jargon  of  beggars, 
thieves,  gamblers,  and  fops ;  foreign  and  pro- 
vincial barbarifms,  and  the  like.  Thefe,  if 
intelligible,  may  be  introduced  in  burlefque 
vvxiting  with  good  effect,  as  in  Hudibras  and 
the  Hyiory  of  John  Bull;  but  ought  never  to 
find  a  place  in  ierious  writing ;  nor  even  in 
the  Mock-heroic^  except  perhaps  in  a  fliort 
charadteriflical  fpeech,  like  that  of  Sir  Plume 
in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  * ;  nor  indeed  in 
any  literary  work  where  elegance  is  ^xpqdted. 
This  Cant  ftyle,  as  it  is  fbmetimes  called, 
was  very  prevalent  in  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  laft  century ;  having  been  broUght 
in  by  the  courtiers  of  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  to  fliow  their  contempt  for  the  folemn 
charadler  that  had  diftinguiflied  the  prece- 
ding  period,  ran  into  the  oppofite  extreme. 


of  fublime  ideas  and  words  comparatively  mean,  has  a 
very  bad  effeA,  and  degrades  the  nobleft  poetry  almoft  to 
the  level  of  burlefque.  '^  Mea  columbuki  oftende  mihi 
^'  tuum  vulticulum ;  fac  ut  audiam  tuam  voculam  ;  nam 
^*  et  voculam  venuftulam»  et  vulticulum  habes  lepidulum. 
•*  — Cerviculam  habes  Davidicae  turris  fimilem.-^Cer- 
**  vlcula  quafi  eburnea  turricula. — Utinam  effes  mihi 
•*  quafi  fraterculus,  qui  meat  mammas  materculx  fuxifics. 
**  —  Vcnio  in  meos  hortulos,  fororcula  mea  /ponfa.  — 
<'  Ego  doiiqio,  vigilante  meo  corculoi*'  &c. 

♦  Sec  canto  4.  terf.  127. 

and 
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and  affeded  profligacy  of  manners,  profane-- 
nefs  of  talk,  and  a  loofe  ungrammatical  vul- 
garity of  exprdfion.  L'  Eflrange  i^  ftill  of  it, 
not  only  in  his  Fables,  where  biurlefquc  may 
be  pardonable,  but  even  in  his  Tranilations 
of  Joiephus  and  Tacitus*.  Eachard,  by  a 
iimilar  indifcretion,  has  transformed  the  e-* 
legant  Terence  into  a  writer  of  farce  and  buf- 
foonery. Nay,  Dryden  himfelf,  in  one  or 
two  inftances,  and  perhaps  in  more,  has 
burlefqued  both  Homer  and  Virgil,  by  in- 
terlarding his  Tranflations  with  this  beg- 
garly dialedt  f.  And  ibme  imprudent  di- 
vines 


*  He  makes  the  grave  and  fublime  Tacitus  fpeak  of 
fome  gentlemen,  ^*  who  had  feathered  their  nefts  in  the 
<<  civil  war  between  Cefar  and  Pompey;"  and  tells  us, 
that  the  Emperor  Vitellius  was  lugged  out  of  bis  hole  bj 
thofe  who  came  to  kill  him. 

f  So  heavy  a  charge  againft  fo  great  an  author  ought 
not  to  be  advanced  without  proof.  —  In  Dryden's  ver- 
sion of  the  firft  book  of  the  Uiad,  Jupiter  addrefles  Juno 
in  the(e  words : 
* 

My  houfehold  curfe^  my  lawfvi  plague,  the  ipj 
Of  Jove's  deiigns^  his  other  fquinting  eye. 

Homer,  in  the  fame  book,  fays,  <'  The  Gods  were 
'^  troubled  in  the  palace  of  Jove,  when  Vulcan,  the  re- 
<<  nowned  artificer,  began  to  addrefs  them  in  thefe  words, 
<'  with  a  view  to  footh  his  beloved  mother,  the  white* 
*^  arm'd  Juno  : ''-—which  Dryden  thus  verfifies  : 

The  limping  fmith  obferved  the  fadden'd  feaft. 
And  hopping  here  and  there,  bimfetf  a  jeft, 

2  Put 
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vines  have  employed  it,  where  it  is  moft  per- 
nicious, and  abfolutely  intolerable,  even  in 
religion  itfelf. 

Rutherford's 


Put  in  his  wardy  that  neither  might  offend, 
To  Jove  obfequious,  yet  his  mother's  friend. 

Homer  has  been  blamed,  not  without  reafon,  for  degrad- 
ing his  Gods  into  mortals;  but  Dryden  has  degraded 
them  into  blackguards.  He  concludes  the  book  in  a 
firain  of  buffoonery  as  grofs  as  any  thing  in  Hudibras : 

Drunken  at  laft,  and  drowfy,  they  depart 
Each  to  his  houfe,  adornM  with  laboured  art 
Of  the  lame  architeft.     The  thundering  God, 
Even  he  withdrew  to  reft,  and  had  his  had: 
His  fweeming  head  to  needful  fleep  Apply*d^ 
And  Juno  lay  unheeded  by  his  fide. 

The  paflage  literally  rendered  is  no  more  than  this. 
**  Now,  when  the  fhining  light  of  the  fun  was  gone 
<<  down,  the  other  gods  being  inclined  to  (lumber,  de- 
**  parted  to  their  fcveral  homes,  to  where  Vulcan,  the 
**  lame  dieity,  renowned  for  ingenious  contrivance,  had 
**  built  for  each  a  palace.  And  Olympian  Jove,  the 
«*  thunderer,  went  to  the  bed  where,  when  fweet  fleejv 
**  came  upon  him,  he  was  accuftomed  to  repofe,  Thi- 
^*  ther  afccTading,  he  refigned  himfelf  to  reft ;  and  near 

"  him  Juno,  diftinguiflied  by  the  golden  throne.'* 

It  is  faid,  that  Dryden  once  intended  to  tranilate  the 
whole  Iliad.  Taking  this  firft  book  for  a  fpecimen,  I  am 
glad,  both  on  Homer's  account  and  on  his  ^wn,  that  he 
did  not.  Jt  is  tainted  throughout  with  a  daih  of,  bur- 
lefque,  (owing  not  only  to  his  choice  of  words,  but  alfa 
to  his  paraphrafes  and  addiiiojis),  and  with  fo  much 
of  the  profane  cant  of  his  age,  that  if  we  were  to  judge 
of  the  poet  by  the  tranflator,  we  (hould  imagine  the 
Iliad  to  have  been  partly  deiigned  for  a  fatire  upon  the 
clergy. 

Vol-  IL  3  F  VirgH, 
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Rutherford's  Letters,  well  known  in  North 
Britain,  are  notorious  in  this  way ;  not  fb 
much  for  the  rudenefs  of  the  ftyle  in  gene- 
ral, for  that  might  be  pardoned  in  a  Scotch 
writer  who  lived  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  as  for  the  allufions  and  figures^ 
which  are  inexcufeably  grofs  and  groveling. 
A  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  cha-r 
radler  of  Rutherford  might  imagine,  *  that 
thole  letters  rnuft  have  been  written  with  a 
view  to  ridicule  every  thing  that  is  facred. 
And  though  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the 
author  had  no  bad  meaning,  one  cannot 
without  horror  fee  religion  profaned  by  a 
phrafeology  which  one  would  fponer  expe6l 

Virgil,  in  his  nipth  Eclogue,  puts  thefe  words  iu  the 
mouth  of  an  unfortunate  ihepherd. 

O  Lycida,  yivi  pervenimus,  ^dvena  noftri, 
Quod  nunquam  veriti  fumus,  ut  pofleflbr  agelli 
Diceret,  Hxc  mea  funt.  veteres  migrate  coloni. 
Nunc  Ti£ti,  triftes>  qupniam  fors  omnia  verfat, 
Hos  illi  (quQd  nee  bene  yertat !)  mittimus  hxdos. 

It  is  ftrange  that  Drydeii  did  not  perceive  the  beautifii} 
fimplicity  of  thefe  lines.  If  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
written  the  fpUqwing  ridiculous  tranflation* 


O  Lycidas,  at  laft 


The  time  is  come  I  never  thought  to  fee, 
(Strange  revolution  for  my  farm  znd  me). 
When  the  grim  captain  in  a  furly  tone 
Cries  out,  Pack  upy  ye  rafcals^  and  le  gone. 
Kicked  outy  -we  Jet  the  beji  face  orCt  we  could. 
And  thefe  two  kids,  t'appea(e  his  angry  mood^^ 
1  bear  ;  of  which  the  furies  give  him  good. 


from 
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from  a  profligate  clown  in  an  alehoiife,  than 
from  a  clergyman.  Such  performances  arc! 
very  detrimental  to  true  piety  j  they  pervert 
the  ignorant^  and  encourage  the  profaneneis 
of  the  fcoflFer.  Nor  let  it  be  faid,  that  they 
make  religious  truth  intelligible  to  the  vulgar : 
rather  fay,  that  they  tend  to  make  it  appear 
contemptible;  Indeed  a  preacher,  who  affedls 
a  difplay  of  metaphyseal  learning,  or  inter- 
lards his  compoiition  with  terms  of  art  or 
fcience,  or  with  uncommon  words  derived 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin^  muft  be  little 
underilood  by  unlettered  hearers :  but  that 
is  a  fault  which  every  preacher  who  has  the 
inftru^lion  of  his  people  at  heart,  .and  is 
mader  of  his  language  and  fubjedl,  will 
carefully  and  eafily  avoid.  For  between 
plainnefs  and  meannefs  of  expreflion  there 
is  a  very  wide  difference.  Plain  words  ar6 
univerfally  underftood,  and  piay  be  ufed  in 
every  argument^  and  are  cfpecially  rcquifite 
in  all  writings  addrefled  to  the  people.  Mean 
language  has  no  ftandard,  is  different  iii 
different  places,  and  is  applicable  to  bur- 
lefque  arguments  only.  Gulliver's  Travels^ 
or  the  Drapers  Letters,  are  intelligible  in 
every  part  of  England ;  but  the  diale<5ls  of 
Yorklhire,  Lancafhire,  and  Somerfetfliire,  are 
hardly  underftood  beyond  the  limits  of  thefe 
provinces.  A  fermon  in  Broad  Scotch  would 
novv  feem  ridiculous  to  a  Scotch  peafant, 
and  withal  be  lefs  intelligible  than  one  of 
Sv^rift's  or  Attcrbury's. 

3  F  3  Few 
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Few  things  in  language  have  a  more  de- 
bafing  influence  than  provincial  barbarifins  ;> 
becaufe  we  feldom  hear  them,  except  from 
illiterate  people,  and  on  familiar  occaiions  *• 
Hence,  upon  the  principles  here  laid  down^ 
it  might  be  prefumed  a  priori^  that  to  thofe 
who  thoroughly  underftand  them,  they  would 
be  apt  to  appear  ludicrous ;  efpecially  when 
cither  the  fubjeA,  or  the  condition  of  the 
fpeaker,  gave  ground  to  expedt  a  more  polite 
flyle.  And  this  is  fo  much  the  cafe,  that 
in  North  Briuin  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  fee  a  man  obtain  a  character  for  joculari-* 
ty,  merely  by  fpeaking  the  vulgar  broad 
Scotch.      To  write  in  that  tongue,  and  yet 

*  There  it  an  obvious  dtfierence  between  dtaleA  and 
pronunciation.  A  man  may  be  both  learned  and  well« 
bredy  and  yet  never  get  the  better  of  his  national  ac- 
cent. This  may  make  his  fpeech  ungraceful,  but  will 
not  render  it  ridiculous.  It  becomes  ridiculous  only 
trhen  it  is  debafed  by  thofe  vulgarities  that  convey  a 
mean  idea  of  the  fpeaker.  Every  Scotchman  of  tafie 
is  ambitious  to  avoid  the  folecifms  of  his  native  dialefb 
And  this  by  care  and  ftudy  he  may  do,  and  be  able, 
even  in  familiar  difcourfe,  to  command  fuch  a  phrafeolo- 
gy  as,  if  committed  to  vrriting,  would  be  allowed  to  be 
pure  Engltfh.  He  may  too  fo  far  diveft  himfelf  of  hb 
national  accent  as  to  be  perfectly  inteHigiblet  where* 
ever  the  Englifli  language  is  underftood.  But  the  nice- 
ties of  Engiifh  pronunciation  he  cannot  acquire,  without 
an  early  and  long  refidence  among  Englifh  peo[d€  who 
fpeak  well.  It  is  however  to  be  hoped,  that  in  the  next 
century  this  will  not  be  fo  difficult.  From  the  attention 
that  has  of  late  been  paid  to  the  ftudy  of  the  EngUih 
tongue,  the  Scots  have  greatly  improved  both  their  pro* 
nuuciadon  and  their  ftyle  within  thefe  laft  thirty  years. 

• 

write 
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write  feripufly^  is  now  impoffible;    fuch  it 
the  efiedl  of  mean  expreflions  applied  to  za 
mportara  fubje^Sfc :   fo  that  if  a  Scotch  mer-* 
chant,  or  man  of  bulinefs,  were  to  write  to 
his  countryman  in  his  native  dialedt,  the  o- 
ther  would  conclude  that  he  was  in  jeft^ 
Not  that  this  language  is  naturally  more  ri-- 
diculous  than  others.     While  fpoken  and 
written  at  the  court  of  Scotland,    and  by 
the  moft  polite  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  it 
had  all  th*  dignity  that  any  other  tongue,  e- 
qually  fcanty  and  uncultivated,  could  pof^ 
fefs;  and  Was  a  dialect  of  Englifh,  as  the 
Dutch  is  of  German,  or  the  Portuguefe  of 
Spaniih ;   that  is,  it  was  a  language  derived 
from  and  like  another,  but  fubjedl  to  its  own 
laws,  and  regulated  by  the  pradlice  of  thofe 
who  writ  and  fpoke  it.     But,  for  more  than 
half  a   century  paft,    it  has,    even  by  the 
Scots  themfelves,  been  confidered  as  the  di^ 
b\c&.  of  the  vulgar ;    the  learned  and  polite 
having,  for  the  moft  part,  adopted  the  Eng- 
lifli  in  its  ftead ;  —  a  preference  juftly  due  to 
the   fuperior  genius  of  that  noble  language, 
and  the  natural  efiFedl   of  the  prefent  civil 
conftitution  of  Great  Britain.    And  now,  in 
Scotland,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  ftand* 
ard  of  the  native  tongue;  nothing  pafles  for 
good  language,  but  what  is  believed  to  be 
Englifh ;  every  county  thinks  its  own  fpeech 
preferable  to  its  neighbour's,  without  enter-* 
taining  any  partiality  for  that  of  the  chief 
town  :   and  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  fpeak 
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a  dialect  not  more  intelligible^  nor  Ids  dif- 
agreeable,  to  a  native  of  Buchan,  than  the 
dialedl  of  Buohan  is  to  a  native  of  £dinr- 
burgh. 

The  greatei^  part  of  Ramfay's  Gentle  Shep^ 
herd  is  written  in  a  broad  Scotch  dialed. 
The  fentiments  of  that  piece  are  natural,  the 
circumftances  intereding ;  the  charadlers  well 
drawn,  well  diflinguiflied,  and  well  con- 
trailed  ;  and  (he  fable  has  more  probability 
than  any  other  pailoral  drama  I  am  ae^ 
quainted  with.  To  an  Englifhman,  who 
had  never  converfed  with  the  conunon  people 
of  Scotland,  the  language  would  appear  on- 
ly antiquated,  obfcure,  or  unintelligible ;  but 
to  a  Scotchman  who  thoroughly  imderftands 
'  it,  and  is  aware  of  its  vulgarity,  it  appears 
ludicrous ;  from  the  contrail  between  meamufi 
of  phrafe,  and  dignity  or  ferioujnefs  of  fenti- 
ment.  This  gives  a  farcical  air  even  to  the 
moil  affedling  parts  of  the  poem;  and  occa- 
fions  an  impropriety  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
which  is  very  obfervable  in  the  reprefeata- 
tion.  And  accordingly,  this  play,  with  all 
its  merit,  and  with  a  ilrong  national  partia- 
lity in  its  favour,  has  never  given  general  ia- 
tisfa<Slion  upon  the  ilage. 

I  have  finifhed  a  pretty  full  enumi^ratioB 
of  examples ;  but  am  very  far  from  fuppo- 
fing  it  io  complete,  as  to  exhibit  every  ipe- 
eies  of  ludicrous  abfurdity.  Nor  am  1  cer- 
tain, that  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  with  my 
arrangement/  or  even  admit  that  all  my  ex- 
amples 
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amples  have  the  ludicrous  charafter.  But 
flight  inaccuracies,  in  an  inquiry  fo  little  con- 
nested  with  pradlice,  will  perhaps  be  over- 
looked as  not  very  material ;  efpecially  when 
it  is  confidered,  that  the  fubjecSl,  though  fa- 
miliar, is  both  copious  and  delicate,  and  tho* 
frequently  fpoken  of  by  philofophers  in  ge- 
neral terms,  has  never  before  been  attempt- 
ed; fo  far  as  I  know,  in  the  way  of  induction. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  appear  from  what  has 
been  faid,  that  the  theory  here  adopted  is 
plaufible  at  lead;  and  that  the  philofbphy 
of  Laughter  is  not  wholly  unfufceptible  of 
method.  And  they  who  may  think  fit  to 
amufe  themfelves  at  any  time  with  this  fjpe- 
culation,  whatever  ftrefs  they  may  lay  upon 
my  reafoning,  will  perhaps  find  their  account 
in  my  colledlion  of  examples.  And,  provi- 
ded they  fubftitute  a  more  perfedl  theory  of 
their  own  in  its  ftead,  I  Ihall  not  be  offend- 
ed, if  by  me^ns  of  thefe  very  examples  they 
fhould  find  out  and  demonflrate  the  imper^ 
^dlion  of  mine. 


CHAP^ 
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CHAP,     m. 

Ximitations  of  the  preceding  doc- 
trine. Incongruity  not  Ludicrous, 
I.  When  cuftomary  and  common ; 
nor,  II.  When  it  excites  any 
powerful  emotion  in  the  beholder, 
as,  I.  Moral  Difapprobation,  3.  In- 
dignation or  Difguft,  3.  Pity,  or, 
4.  Fear;  III.  Influence  of  Good- 
breeding  upon  Laughter;  IV.  Of 
Similitudes,  as  connected  with  this 
fubjed;  V.  Recapitulation. 


THat  an  oppoiidon  of  relation  and  con- 
trariety is  often  difcernible  in  choft 
things  which  we  call  Ludicrous,  feems  now 
to  be  fufficiently  proved.  But  does  everjr 
fuch  oppofition  or  mixture  of  contrariety  and 
relation,  of  {lutablenefs  and  incongruity,  of 
likenefs  and  diflimilitude,  provoke  laughter  I 
This  requires  further  difquifition. 

I.  If  an  old  Greek  or  Roman  were  to  ri& 

from  his  grave,  and  fee  the  human  head  and 

fhoulders  overfhadowed  with  a  vafl  periwig ; 

or  were  he  to  contemplate  the  native  hairs  of 

2  i 
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a  fine  gentleman  arranged  in  the  preient 
form  *,  part  {landing  eredl,  as  if  their  owner 
were  belet  with  hobgoblins,  and  part  by 
means  of  greaie  and  meal  coniblidated  into 
pafte  :  he  could  hardly  fail  to  be  ftruck  with 
the  appearance ;  and  I  queilion,  whether  the 
features  even  of  Heraclitus  himfelf,  or  of 
the  younger  Cato,  would  not  relax  a  little 
tipon  the  occafioix*  For  in  this  abfurd  imi-^ 
tation  of  nature,  we  have  likenefs  coupled 
with  diflimilitude,  and  imaginary  grace  with 
real  deformity,  and  inconvenience  fought  af- 
ter with  eagernefs,  and  at  corifiderable  ex- 
pence.  Yet  in  thefe  fafliions  they  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  them  do  not  perceive  any  thing 
ridiculous.  Nayj  were  we  to  fee  a  fine  lady 
drefled  according  to  the  mode  flill  extant  ia 
fome  old  pictures,  with  her  trefles  all  hang- 
ing about  her  eyes,  in  diftindl  and  equal 
portions,  like  a  bunch  of  candles,  and  twill- 
ed into  a  hundred  ftrange  curls,  we  fhould 
certainly  think  her  a  laughable  phenome- 
noB ;  though  the  fame  objedl  two  centuries 
ago  would  have  beea  gazed  at  with  admira- 
tion and  delight.  There  are  few  incongrui- 
ties to  which  cu/iom  will  not  reconcile  us  f . 

Nay, 

*^  in  the  year  1764. 

f  In  the  age  of  James  the  t'lrft,  when  fafhion  had 
£onfecrated  the  Pun  and  Paronomafta^  the  hearers  of  a 
quibbling  preacher,  were,  I  dcubt  not,  both  attentive 
and   ferious;    as  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  witticifm, 

3  G  even 
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Nay,  (b  wonderfully  ductile  is  the  tafle  of 
ibme  people,  that,  in  the  various  revolutions 
of  faihion,  they  find  the  fame  thing  cbarm^ 
ing  while  in  vogue,  which  when  obfblete  is 
altogetheryh^Az/tf/. Incongruity,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  be  ludicrous,  muft  be  *  in 
fbme  meafure  uncommon. 

To  this  ic  will  be  objected,  that  thofe  lu- 
dicrous paflages  in  books,  that  have  been 
many  times  laughed  at  by  the  fame  perfbn, 
do  not  entirely  lofe  their  effect  by  die  fine- 


even  on  (blemn  occafion$»  would  almoft  annih3ate  its  In* 
dicrous  efie^t.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  au- 
dience in  Great  Britain  would  now  maintain  their  gta« 
vity,'  if  they  were  to  be  entertained  with  fuck  a  fermon, 
as  Suilon*s  Caution  for  the  Credukus  ;  from  which^  for 
the  reader's  amufement,  I  tranfcribe  the  fallowing  paf- 
fages  :  —  '*  Here  I  have  undertaken  one  who  hath  ov^r^ 
**  taken  many,  a  MachiavilUan^  (or  rather  a  vtatchUft 
'*  viUian)y  one  that  profeflcth  himfelf  to  be  a  friend^ 
^*  when  he  is  indeed  %Jiend.  —  His  greateft  47Ri/y  is  but 
**  difiembled  enmity.  —  His  Ave  threatens  a  p^  ;  and 
<*  therefore  liften  not  to  his  treacherous  Ave^  but  hear* 
**  ken  unto  Solomon's  Cave ;  and  though  he  fpeaketh 
**  favourably,  believe  him  not.  —  Though  i  call  him 
^*  but  a  plain  flatterer,  (for  I  mean  to  deal  very  plainly 
**■  with  him),  fome  compare  him  to  a  devil,  if  he  be 
<^  one,  thefe  words  of  Solomon  are  a  fpell  to  expel  thii 
«•  devil.  —  Wring  not  my  words,  to  wrong  my  meaning ; 
*'  I  go  not  about  to  crucifie  the  fons^  but  the  Jins  of 
*<  men.  *-  Some  flatter  a  man  for  their  own  private  be- 
'*  nefit :  —  this  man's  heart  thou  haft  in  thy  pocket ;  for 
'<  if  thou  ^nd  in  thy  purfe  to  give  him  prefently,  he  inil 
'^^  find  in  his  heart  to  lovt  thee  everlaftingly."  A  Caa- 
tion  for  the  Credulous.  By  Edw»  SuJton,  Preacher.,  quar^ 
to.  pp.  44.  Aberdeen  printed,  1629.  Edinburgh  reprint' 
id,  1696. 
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quency  of  their  appearance.  But  many  cir- 
cumftances  concur  to  perpetuate  the  agree- 
able effedl  of  thofe  pafTages.  We  forget  them 
in  the  intervals  of  reading,  and  thus  they 
often  become  almoft  new  to  us  :  —  when  we 
read  them  a  fecond  or  third  time,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  former  emotion  may  ferve  . 
to  heighten  the  prefent ;  —  when  we  read 
them  in  company,  or  hear  them  read,  our 
emotions  are  enforced  by  fympathy  ;  —  and 
all  this  while  the  wit  or  humour  remains  the 
fame,  unimpaired  and  unafFedled  by  acci- 
dental aflbciations. Whereas,  on  the  or 

ther  hand,  there  are  many  circumftances  that 
tend  in  time  to  obliterate,  or  at  leaft  to  foft- 
en,  what  at  firft  might  feem  ridiculous  in 
modes  of  converfation  or  drefs.  For  things 
are  not  always  agreeable  or  difagreeable  in 
proportion  to  their,  intrinfic  beauty  or  defor- 
mity ;  much  will  depend  on  extraneous  and 
accidental  connedlions  :  and,  as  men  who 
live  in  fociety  do  daily  acquire  new  compa- 
nions, by  whom  their  manners  are  in  fome 
degree  tindlured  ;  fo  whatever  is  driven  aT 
bout  in  the  tide  of  human  affairs  is  daily 
made  a  part  of  fome  new  ailemblage,  and 
daily  contradls  new  qualities  from  thofe 
things  that  chance  aflbciates  with  it.  A  vaft 
periwig  is  in  itfelf  perhaps  fomewhat  ridicu- 
lous ;  bur  the  perfon  who  wears  it  may  be 
a  venerable  charadler.  Thefe  two  objedls, 
being  conftantly  united,  derive  new  quali- 
ties from  each  other :  —  the  wig  may  at  firft 

3  G  2  raife. 
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raife  a  finile  at  the  expence  of  the  wearer, 
but  the  wearer  will  at  laft  render  even  his 
wig  refpedlable.  The  fine  lady  may  have  a 
thoufand  charms,  every  one  of  which  is  more 
than  fufficient  to  make  ns  fond  of  the  little 
irregularities  of  her  temper,  and  much  more 
to  reconcile  us  to  any  awkward  difpofitiou  of 
her  ringlets  or  apparel.  And  the  fine  gen- 
tleman, whofe  hair  in  its  economy  fo  little 
refembles  that  of  Milton's  Adam  *,  may  be, 
what  no  nngracefulnefs  of  ihape  or  feature 
will  ever  expofe  to  ridicule,  a  faithful  friend, 
a  valiant  foldier,  an  agreeable  companion,  oir 

a  dutiful   fon. Our  natural  love  of  io^ 

ciety,  the  various  and  fubftantial  pleaflires 
we  derive  from  that  fource,  and  our  prone^ 
^efs  to  imitation,  not  to  ipention  the  power 
pf  cuftpm,  foon  reconcile  us  to  the  manners 
of  thofe  with  whom  we  live  ;  and  therefore 
cannot  f^il  to  recgmpiend  their  external  ap* 
pearance. 

All  the  nations  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  all 
the  nations  on  earth,  are,  in  fome  particulars 
of  drefs  or  deportment,  mutually  ndiculons 
to  one  anodier ;  and  to  the  vulgar  of  each 
nation,  or  to  thofe  who  have  never  been 
from  home,  nor  converfed  with  ftrangers, 
the  peculiarities  of   foreign   behaviour    arc 


lijacinthin  loclc$ 


RoDnd  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hang 
Cluftcringy  but  not  beneath  his  ihoulders  broad. 

Paradife  Lqft^  icok  4. 
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xnoft  apt  to  appear  ludicrous.    Perfons  who, 
I     by  travel  or  cxtenfive  acquaintance,  are  be- 
I     come  familiar  with  foreign  manners,  fee  no- 
thing ridiculous  in  them  :    and  it  is  there- 
fore reafonable,  that  a  difpofition  to  laugh  at 
I     the  drefs  and  geftures  of  a   ftranger   (pro- 
I     vided  th^fe  be  unafiedted  on  his  part)  fhbuld 
I     be  taken  for  a  mark  of  rufticity,  as  well  as 
I     of  ill-nature.    Tragedies  written  in  rhime,  or 
pronounced  in  Recitative,    may  be  thought 
[     ridiculous,  when  one  has  feen  but  little  of 
I     them;    but  it  is  eafy  to  give  a  reafbn  why 
they  ihould  be  highly  and  ferioufly  intereft- 
ing  in  France  and  Italy.     That  cannot  be  lu- 
[     dicrous,  that  muft,  on  the  contrary,  be  the 
;    objedl  of  admiration,  to  which  we  have  been 
accuflomed  to   annex  ideas  of  feftivity  and 
leifure^  of  beauty  and  magnificence,    which 
we  have  always  heard  fpoken  of  as  a  mat^ 
ter  of  univerfal   concern,    and  with  which 
from  our  infancy  we  have  been  acquainted. 
May  we  not,  then,  fet  it  down,  as  a  cha-^ 
,    ridler  of  Ludicrous  abfurdity,    that  it  is  in 
fbme  degree  nriv  and  Jurprifing  ?    Witticifins. 
that  appear  to  be  fludied  give  offence,  inftead 
j    of  entertainment  :    and   nothing  fets  off  a 
,    merry  tale  to  {o  great  advantage  as  an  im- 
promifing  fimplicity  of  ftyle   and   manner. 
By  virtue  qf  this  negative  accomplilhment, 
men  of  moderate  talents  have  been  known  to 
<:ontribute  more  to  the  mirth  of  the  compa- 
.    ny,  than  thofe  could  ever  do,  who,  with  fu- 
pcrior  powers  of  genius,  were  niore  artful  in 
'    -  theip 
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their  language,  and  more  animated  in  their 
pronunciation.  G)ncifenefs,  too,  when  we 
intend  a  laughable  concluiion,  is  an  eilen- 
tial  requifite  in  telling  a  flory ;  nor  £hould 
any  man  ^kttempt  to  be  diffiife  in  humorous 
narrative,  but  he  whoie  wit  and  eloquence 
are  very  great.  A  joke  is  always  the  worfe 
for  being  expe<5led  :  the  longer  it  is  with* 
held  after  we  are  made  to  look  for  it,  the 
more  will  its  volatile  fpirit  lofe  by  evapo- 
ration. The  greateft  mafterpieces  in  ludi- 
crous writing  would  become  infipid,  if  too 
frequently  perufed ;  decies  repetita  placebit  is 
a  character  that  belongs  to  few  of  them  :  and 
I  believe  every  admirer  of  Cervantes  and  Field- 
ing would  purchafe  at  a  confiderable  price 
the  pleafure  of  reading  Tom  Jones  and  Don 
Quixote  for  the  firft  time.  It  is  true,  a  g^ood 
comedy,  well  performed,  may  entertain  the 
fame  perfon  for  many  fucceflive  evenings ; 
but  fome  varieties  are  always  expected,  and 
do  generally  take  place,  in  each  new  repre- 
fentation ;  and  though  the  wit  and  the  bu- 
finefs  of  every  fcene  fhould  come  at  laft  to 
be  diflindtly  remembered, .  there  will  dill  be 
fomething  in  the  art  of  the  player,  vrhich 
one  would  wifh  to  fee  repeated. 

IL  But  as  every  furprifing  incongruity  is 
not  ludicrous,  we  mufl  purfue  our  fpecula- 
tions  a  little  further. 

I .  A  more  ftriking  abfurdity  there  is  not 

in  the  whole  univerfe,    than  a  vitious  man« 

His  frame  and  faculties  are  human  :  his  mo- 

.2  ral 
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ral  nature,  originally  inclined  to  redlitud^^ 
is  fadly  perverted,  and  applied  to  purpofes 
not  lefs  unfuitable  to  humanity,  than  dan-- 
cing  is  to  a  bear,  or  a  fword  and  fnuff-box 
to.  a  monkey.  He  judges  of  things,  not  by 
their  proper  (landard,  nor  as  they  are  in 
themielves,  but  as  they  appear  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  variable  and  artificial  ap- 
petites ;  as  the  clown  is  faid  to  have  applied 
his  candle  to  the  fun-dial  to  fee  how  the 
night  went.  He  overlooks  and  lofes  real 
good,  in  order  to  attain  that  of  which  he 
knows  not  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it 
be  attainable ;  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  lo- 
fing  the  fubftance  by  catching  at  a  fhadow. 
He  juftifies  his  condu<5l  to  his  own  mind, 
by  arguments  whereof  he  fees  the  fallacy ; 
like  the  thief  endeavouring  to  enrich  himfclf 
by  dealing  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  pur- 
pofes to  take  up  and  reform,  whenever  his 
-appetites  are  fully  gratified  ;  like  the  ruftic, 
whofe  plan  was,  to  wait  till  the  water  of 
the  river  fhould  run  by,  and  then  pafs  over 
dry-lhod.  He  attempts  what  is  beyond  his 
reach,  and  is  ruined  by  the  attempt;  like 
the  frog  that  burft  by  endeavouring  to  blow 

-herfelf  up   to  the  fize  of  an  ox. In  a 

word,  more  blunders  and  abfurdities,  than 
ever  the  imitators  of  Efop  afcribed  to  the 
beads,  or  Joe  Millar  to  the  Scots  and  Irifh, 
might  eafily  be  traced  out  in  the  conduct  of 
the  wicked  man.  And  yet  Vice,  however  it 
may  furprtfc  by  its  novelty  or  enormity,  is 

by 
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by  no  means  an  objcA  of  laughter,  even  to 
hofe  .who  perceive  in  it  all  the  abfurdities  I 
have  fpecified.  We  pity,  and  in  fome  cafes 
we  abhor,  the  perpetrator ;  but  our  mind 
mud  be  depraved  like  his  own,  if  we  laugh 
at  him. 

But  can  pity,  abhorrence,  and  rifibility, 
be  excited  by  the  fame  object,  and  at  the  fame 
time  ?  Can  the  painful  paiBons  of  hatred 
and  horror,  and  die  pleafurable  feeling  that 
accompanies  laughter,  exift  at  one  and  the 
fame  inftant  in  a  weU-informed  mind  ?  Can 
that  amufe  and  delight  us  by  its  abfurdity, 
which  our  moral  principle^  armed  with  the 
authority  of  Heaven,  declares  to  be  fhame- 
ful,  and  worthy  of  punifhment  ?  It  is  im- 
poiUble :  emotions,  fo  different  in  their  na-^ 
ture,  and  fo  unequal  in  power,  cannot  dwell 
together  ;  the  weaker  muft  give  place  to  the 
ftronger.  And  which  is  the  weaker  ?  —  nwi- 
ral  diiap  probation,  or  the  ludicrous  fentt- 
ment  i  Are  the  pleafures  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour a  fufficient  counterpoife  to  the  pangs 
of  a  wounded  fpirit  ?  Are  a  jeft  and  a  ge- 
nerous adlion  equally  refpedtable  ?  In  afflio 
tion,  in  ficknefs,  at  the  hour  of  death,  which 
is  the  better  comforter,  an  approving  con- 
fcience,  or  a  buffoon  ?  —  the  remembrance  of 
a  well-fpent  life,  or  of  our  connections  vrirfi 
a  witty  fociety  ?  —  The  glow-worm  and  the 
fun  are  not  lefs  fufceptible  of  comparifon.  — 
It  would  feem  then,  that  thofc  abfurdities  in 
oucfelves  or  others,  which  provoke  the  diir- 

approbation 
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approbation  of  the  moral  faculty,  cannot  be 
ludicrous ;  beCaufe  in  a  found  mind  they 
give  rife  to  emotions  inconfiftent  with,  and 
far  more  powerful  than,  that  whereof  laugh- 
ter is  the  outward  indication. 

But  what  do  you  fay  of  thofe  Comedies  and 
Satires^  which  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  our 
vices,  by  expoung  them  to  laughter  ?  Such 
perfonnances,  furely  cannot  be  all  unnatu- 
ral ;  and  if  they  are  not,  miay  not  vice  be 
made  a  ludicrous  objedl  ?  —  Our  follies,  and 
vices  of  lefs  enormity,  may,  I  grant,  be  ex- 
hibited in  very  laughable  colours  ;  and  if  we 
can  be  prevailed  on  to  fee  them  in  a  ridicu^ 
Urns  light,  that  is,  both  to  laugh  at  and  to 
defpife  them,  our  reformation  may  be  prefu- 
med  to  be  in  fome  forwardnefs  :  and  hence 
the  utility  of  ridicule^  as  an  inftrument  of 
moral  culture.  —  But  if  we  only  laugh  at  our 
faults,  without  defpifing  them,  that  is,  if  they 
appear  ludicrous  only, .  and  not  ridiculous^  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  we  ihall  be  more  inclined 
to  love  than  to  hate  them :  and  hence  the 
imperfedion  of  thofe  writings,  in  which  hu- 
man follies  are  made  the  fubjedl  of  mere 
pleafantry  and  amufement.  —  1  cannot  ad- 
mit, that  to  a  found  mind  undifguifed  im- 
morality can  ever  ceafe  to  be  difguftful ;  tho' 
I  allow,  that  the  guilty  perfon  may  poiTcfs 
qualities  fufficient  to  render  him  agreeable 
upon  the  whole.  This  indeed  happens  too 
often  in  life;  and  it  is  this  that  makes  bad 
company  fo  fatally  enfnaring.    This  too,  the 
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Comic  Mufe^  laying  aiide  the  character  of 
a  moralift,  and  afTuming  that  of  a  pimp,  has 
too  often  introduced  upon  the  ftage.  Bur, 
however  profligate  a  poet  may  be,  we  arc 
not  to  fuppofe,  that  downright  wickedneft 
can  ever  in  itfelf  be  a  laughable  dbjedl  to  any 
decent  aflembly  of  rational  beings.  The  Pnf^ 
-uohd  IVife^  the  Old  Bachelor^  the  Beggars  O^ 
pcra^  are  dangerous  plays  no  doubt,  and 
Icandatoufly  immoral ;  but  it  is  the  wit  and 
the  humour,  not  the  villany,  of  Brute,  Befc- 
mour,  and  Macheath,  that  makes  the  aih- 
dience  merry ;  and  Vanburgh,  Congreve, 
and  Gay,  are  blameable,  not  bccaufe  tiicy 
have  made  beaftlinefs,  robbery,  lying,  and 
adultery,  ludicrous,  (for  that  1  believe  was 
not  in  their  power),  but  becaule  they  adeni 
their  refpe^^ive  reprobates  with  eng^^ging 
qualities  to  feduce  others  into  imitation,  — ^ 
But  may  not  criminal  adventures  be  fo  dff- 
guifed  and  mifilsprefented,  as  to  extort  a 
fnxile  even  from  a  man  of  good  princif^  ? 
This  may  be,  no  doubt ;  for,  as  the  forms 
of  falfehood  are  infinite,  it  is  not  eaiy  to  fty, 
how  many  ftrange  things  may  be  afieded  by 
mifreprefentation.  While  the  moral  faculty 
is  ina<5live  or  neuter,  the  ludicrous  ientiment 
may  operate  ;  but  to  have  a  jufl  fenfe  <rf  the 
enormity  of  a  crime,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  laugh  at  it,  feems  rmix)irible,  or  at  leail 
iinnatural :  —  and  therefore,  we  may  ventnrt- 
to  repeat,  that  moral  difapprobation  is  a 
more  powerful  emotion  than  laughter  ;    and 
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confeqiiently,  that  both,  as  their  natures  are 
iftconfiftent,  cannot  at  the  fame  time  prevail 
in  a  well-informed  mind.     "  They  are  fools 
*'  who  laugh  at  fin  ;"  —  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  practice  of  profligates,    or  of  good 
men  under  the  influence  of  a  temporary  in- 
fatuation, the  common  feelings  of  mankind 
do  not  warrant  fo  grofs  an  impropriety. 
.    As  to  SatrrCj  we  muft  obferve,  that  it  is  of 
two  ibrts,  the  Comic  and  the  Serious  ;  that 
human  foibles  are  the  proper  objefts  of  the 
former,  and  vices  and  crimes  of  the  latter  j 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  fatirift 
to  make  thofe  ridiculous,    and  thefe  detefl- 
able.     1  know  not  how  it.  comes  to  pafs,  that 
the    Comic   Satire    fhould  be  .fo   much  in 
vogue  ;    but  I  find  that  the  ge«rality  of  cri- 
tics are  all  for  the  moderation  and  fmiling 
graces,  of  the  courtly  Horace,    and   exclaim 
againft  the  vehemence  and  vindi(?dve  zeal  of 
the  unmannerly  Juvenal.     They  may  as  well 
blame  Sophocles  for  not  adopting   the  ftylc 
of  Ariftophanes,  and  infift  that  Cicero  fhould 
have  arraigned  Verres  in  the  language  of  A- 
iiacreon.     Nor  do  Horace  and  Juvenal  admit 
of  comparifon  in  this  refpedt  *  j    any  more 

♦  Nor  indeed  in  any  refpeft.  Different  in  their  views, 
and  in  their  fubjects,  they  differ  no  lefs  in  ftyle.  Tliat 
of  Horace  (in  his  fatircs)  is  indiced  (uperiatively  degani, 
but  eafy,  familiar,  and  apparently  artlefs.  The-  ftyle  of 
Juvenal  rs  elaborate,  hai'inonious>  vehement,  poetical^ 
^fxA  ofteti  fublime. 
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than  a  chapter  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  can  be 
compared  with  one  of  the  Saturday  papers  in 
the  Spe(3i:ator*  Thefe  poets  had  difl^rent 
views,  and  took  different  fubjedls ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  right  that  there  fhould  be  a  dif- 
ference in  their  manner  of  writing.  Had  Ju- 
venal made  a  j  eft  of  the  crimes  of  his  con- 
temporaries, all  the  world  would  have  called 
him  a  bad  writer  and  a  bad  man.  Ami  had 
Horace,  with  the  feverity  of  Juvenal,  attack- 
ed the  impertinence  of  coxcombs,  the  pe- 
dantry of  the  Stoics,  the  faftidioufnefs  of  lu- 
xury, and  the  folly'  of  avarice,  he  virould 
have  proved  himfelf  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  things,  and  even  of  the  meaning  of  his 
own  precept ; 


-  Adfit 


Regula,  peccatis  quae  pacnas  irroget  aequas, 
Nc  fcutica  dignum  horribili  fefterc  flagello  *• 

That  neither  Horace  nor  Juvenal  ever  en- 
deavoured to  make  us  laugh  at  crimes,  I 
will  not  aflSrm ;  but  for  every  indifcretion 
of.  this  kind  they  are  to  be  condemned,  not 
imitated.  And  this  is  not  the  general  cha- 
radler  of  their  iatire.     Horace  laughed  at  the 


♦  Let  rules  be  fix*d  that  may  our  rage  contain^ 
And  puniCh  faults  with  a  proportion'd  pain  ; 
And  do  not  flay  him,  who  deferves  alone 
A  whipping  for  the  fault  that  he  has  done. 

Creeck 
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illies  and  foibles  of  mankind ;  fo  far  he 
4d  well.  But  Juvenal  (if  his  indecencies 
lid  died  with  himfelf )  might,  as  a  moral 
£ 


irift,  be  faid  to  have  done  better.  Fired 
^th  honeil  indignation  at  the  unexampled 
4generacy  of  his  age  ;  and,  difdaining  that 
tinenefs  of  expref&on  and  fervility  of  fen- 
tjnent,  which  in  fame  cafes  are  infallible 
^arks  of  a  daftardly  foul,  he  dragged  Vice 
i:om  the  bower  of  pleafure  and  from  the 
ihrone  of  empire,  and  exhibited  her  to  the 
ivorld,  not  in  a  ludicrous  attitude,  but  in 
acr  genuine  form ;  a  form  of  fuch  loath- 
fame  uglinefs,  and  hideous  diftortion,  as 
cmnot  be  viewed  without  horror. 

We  repeat  therefore,  that  wickednefs  is  no 
opjedl  of  laughter;  the  difapprobation  of 
cwfcience,  and  the  ludicrous  fentiment,  be- 
ing emotions  inconfiftent  in  their  nature,  and 
vo'y  unequal  in  power.  In  fadl,  the  latter 
emotion  is  generally  weak,  and  never  fliould 
be  ftrong  ;  while  the  former  in  every  mind 
ought  to  be,  and  in  every  found  mind  is,  the 
mod  powerful  principle  of  the  human  con- 
ftitution. 

2.  Further :  When  facred  things  are  pro-* 
faned  by  meannefs  of  allufion  and  language^ 
the  incongruity  will  not  force  a  fmile  from  a 
well-difpofed  perfon,  except  it  furprife  him 
in  an  unguarded  moment.  I  could  quote, 
from  Blackmore  and  Rutherford,  thoughts 
as  incongruous  as  any  that  ever  difgraced  li- 
terature, but  which  are  too  ihocking  to  raift 

any 
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any  other  emotions  than  horfor  and  indi|;» 
nation.  From  an  author  far  more  refpe^aitlt 
I  fliall  give  one  inflance,  to  fliow  how  debui^ 
fing  it  is,  even  to  a  great  genius^  to  becoine 
a  flatterer. 

Falfe  heroes,  made  by  flattery  fo, 
Heaven  can  ftrike  out,  like  fparkles,  at  a  blov; 
But,  ere  a  prince  is  to  perfedlion  brought. 
He  cofts  Omnipotence  a  fccond  thought : 
With  toil  and  fweat. 
With  hardening  cold  and  forming  heat. 
The  Cyclops  did  their  work  repeat. 
Before  th*  impenetrable  (hield  was  wrouglrti 
&c.  * 


Anger  too  is  generally,  while  it  lafls,  a  pn> 
lervative  againft  rifible  impreflions  ;  whence 
great  laughers  are  fuppofed  to  be  good-ni- 
tured.  While  all  Efngland  laughed  at  t!ie 
heroes  of  the  Duliciad,  CoUey  Gibber  and  Lis 
brethren  were,  I  dare  fay,  perfedlly  ferioiis. 
And  if  the  gravity  of  Edmund  Curll  was  o- 
vercome  by  that  "  account  of  his  poifbning," 
which  no  other  perfon's  gravity  could  cvei 
withftand,  he  muft  have  poflefled  a  great  deal 
of  philofophy  or  of  infenfibility.  Socrates, 
in  the  Athenian  theatre,  joining  in  the  laugK 
that  Ariflophanes  had  raifed  againfl  him,  is 
fpoken  of  by  old  authors  as  a  Angular  in- 
flance of  felf-command :  which  I  mention^ 
not  with  a  view  to  compare   the  fage  wkh 

•  Drydcn's  Threnodla  Auguftalis. 
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:he  bookfeller,  but  to  Ihow,  that  anger  and 
AUghter  were  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  in- 
tuence  on  each  other  two  thoufand  years  a- 
g5>,  which  they  are  found  to  have  at  this 
prcfent  time. 

3.  Even  pity  alone  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
of  power  fufficient  to  controul  rifibility.  To 
one  who  could  diveft  himfelf  of  that  affec- 
tion, a  wooden  leg  might  perhaps  appear  lu- 
dicrous ;  from  the  ftriking  contraft  of  in- 
congruity and  fimilitude ;  —  and  in  fadl  we 
find  that  Butler  has  made  both  himfelf  and 
his  readers  merry  with  an  implement  of  this 
fort  that  pertained  to  the  expert  Crowdero ; 
and  that  Smollet  has  taken  the  fame  free*- 
dom,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  with  his  friend 
Lieutenant  Hatchway.  But  he  who  forgets 
humanity  fb  far,  as  to  fmile  at  fuch  a  me- 
morial of  misfortune  in  a  living  perfon,  will 
be  blamed  by  every  good  man.  We  expetSl, 
becaufe  from  experience  we  know  it  is  na- 
tural, that  pity  fhould  prevail  over  the  ludi*- 
crous  emotion. 

Many  a  Scotch  Pre£byterian  (fays  Hut- 

chefon,  in  his  Refleiiicms  upon  Laughter) 
**  has  been  put  to  it  to  .preferve  his  gravity, 
"  upon  hearing  the  application  of  Scripture 
**  made  by  his  countryman  Dr  Pitcairn,  as 
"  he  obferved  a  croud  in  the  flreets  about 
**  a  mafon,  who  had  fallen  along  with  his 
*'  fcaffold,  and  was  over^vhelmed  with  the 
**  ruins  of  the  chimneys  which  he  had  been 
"  building,  and  which^^fell  immediately  af- 

;    ^  *'  ter 
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**  ter  the  fall  of  the  poor  mafoa :  Bleilec 
"  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  fcr 
^^  they  reft  fboin  their  labours,*  and  thtf 
"  works  follow  them."  —  For  the  honour  of 
the  learned  phyfician's  memory,  I  hope  the 
ftory  is  not  true.  Such  wantonnefs  o?  im- 
piety, and  fuch  barbarity  of  infult,  is  no 
objed:  of  laughter,  but  of  horror.  And  i 
<:onfef5,  I  fhould  have  no  good  opinion  of 
any  Prefbyterian,  or  of  any  perfon,  who 
could  find  it  difficult  to  prefcrvc  his  gravity 
on  hearing  it  told. 

4.  Fear  is  a  paf&on,  which  would  I  think 
on  almoft  any  occafion  reprefs  laughter.  To 
conceal  one's  fear,  one  might  feign  a  laugh  ; 
and  any  pailion  in  extreme  may  produce  a 
fimilar  convulfion :  but  nobody  laughs  at 
that  which  makes  him  ferioufly  afraid,  how- 
ever incongruous  its  appearance  may  be.  A 
friend  of  mine  dreamed  that  he  faw  the  de- 
vil, and  awoke  in  a  great  fright.  He  defcri- 
bed  the  phantafm  very  minutely  ;  and  fure 
a  more  ridiculous  one  was  never  imagined ; 
but,  inftead  of  laughter,  his  countenance  be- 
trayed every  fymptom  of  horror ;  for  the 
dream  had  made  a  ftrong  impreffion,  nor 
could  he  for  many  months  think  of  it  with- 
out uneafinefs.  It  is  ftrange,  that  the  com- 
mon people,  who  are  fo  much  afraid  of  the 
devil,  fhould  fancy  him  to  be  of  a  ludicrous 
figure,  with  horns,  a  tail,  and  cloven  feer, 
\mited  to  the  human  form.  Sir  Thonvis 
Brown,  with  no  little  plaufibilitv,  derives 
2  tbis 
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this  conceit  from  the  Rabbins  *.  But  the 
Romans,  from  their  aicribing  Bnaccoun,t-* 
able  fear  to  the  agency  of  Pan;  whofe  fuppo- 
fed  figure  was  the  fame,  appear  to  have  been 
poIIeC^d  with  a  fimilar  liiperftition,  in  what-'' 
ever  way  they  c-ame  by  it.  Satyrs,  how* 
ever,  were  believed  to  be  merry  beings  ;  al- 
ways piping  and  dancing,  and  frifking  a^ 
bout,  cracking  th^ir- jokes,  and  throwing 
themfelves  into  antic  attitudes  ;  and  indeed 
when  they  are  introduced  in  a  picture,  they 
generally  convey  fomewhat  of  a  » ludicrous 
impreHion,  a&  the  fight  of  fuch  an  animal^ 
iuppoied  to  be  harmlefs,  could  hardly  fail 
to  do. 

.  III.  Good^breeding  lays  many  reftraints 
aupon  laughter,  and  upon  all  other  emotions 
that  difplay  themfelves  externally.  And  this 
leads  me  to  fpeak  of  thofe  refinements  in  wit 
and  humour,  which  take  place  in  ibciety^ 
according  as  mankind  improve  in  polite  be*^ 
liaviour. 

Lord  Froth,  in  the  play  called  the  Double 
Dealer  f,  and  Lord  Chefterfield,  in  a  book 
of  letters  which  fome  think  might  have  borne 
the  fame  appellation,,  declaim  vehemently  a- 
gainil  laughter  :  —  "  there  Is  nothing  more 
unbecoming  a  perlbn  of  qitality,  than  t6 
laugh ;   'tis  fuch  a  vulgar  thing ;   every 

*  Pfeudodoxia  Epidemica,  book  5.  chap.  21. 
t  A£t  I.  fceae  4. 
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*'  body  can  laugh/'  Influenced  by  a  doc- 
trine of  fo  high  authority,  many  of  my 
readers  may,  I  am  afraid,  have  been  incli- 
ned to  thinJc  hardly  of  me,  for  analyiing  vul- 
gar Vtritticifms,  and  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  a  phenomenon,  which  can  no  longer  (how 
its  face  in  genteel  company.  And  therefore 
it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  fay  a  word  or 
two  in  defence,  firfl  of  myfelf,  and  iecondly 
of  my  fubje<5l. 

In  behalf  of  myfelf  I  can  only  plead,  that 
Laughter,  however  unfafhionable,  is  a  real 
and  a  natural  exprefhon  of  a  certain  human 
emotion,  or  inward  feeling ;  and  has  been  fb, 
for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  ever 
fince  the  days  of  Adam ;  that  therefore  it 
is  as  liable  to  the  cognizance  of  philofbphy, 
as  any  other  natural  fa(Si ;  and  that  we  are  to 
judge  of  it,  rather  from  its  unreftrained  c- 
nergies^  than  from  the  appearances  it  may 
aflume  under  the  control  of  afieCbition  or  de- 
licacy. The  foot  of  a  Chinefe  beauty  is  whi-^ 
ter,  no  doubt,  and  prettier,  than  that  of  a 
Scotch  highlander ;  yet  I  would  advife  thoic 
who  are  curious  to  know  the  parts  and  pro- 
portions of  that  limb,  to  contemplate  the 
clown  rather  than  the  lady.  To  be  matter  of 
one's  own  temper,  is  a  mod  defirable  thing; 
and  much  more  pleafant  it  is,  to  live  with 
fuch  as  are  fo,  than  among  thofc  who,  with- 
out caution  or  difguife,  fpeak,  and  look,  and 
adl,  according  to  the  impulfe  of  paflion: 
but  the  philofojpher  who  would  analyfe  an- 
ger, 
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gcr,  pride,  jealouly,  or  any  other  violent  c* 
motion,  will  do  well  to  take  its  phenomena 
rather  from  the  latter  than  from  the  former^ 
Juft  {6y  in  tracing  out  the  caule  of  laughter^ 
I  did  not  think  it  neceflary  or  expedient  to 
Confine  my  bbfervation  to  thofe  pleafantries 
which  th6  fentimental  critic  would  honour 
with  a  fimper :  it  fuited  my  purpofe  bettei? 
to  atteild  to  examples,  which,  whether  really 
laughed  at  or  no,  the  generality  of  mankind 
would  acknowledge  to  be  laughable. 

That  all  men  are  not  equally  inclined  to 
laughter  ;  and  that  fbme  may  be  found,  who 
rarely  indulge  in  it  themfelves^  and  adlually 
diflike  it  in  others,  cannot  be  denied.  But 
they  are  greatly  miftaken^  who  iuppofe  this 
charadler  to  be  the  e£Fedl  of  good- breedings 
or  peculiar  to  high  life<  In  the  cottage  you 
will  find  it,  as  well  as  in  the  drawing  room^ 
Nor  is  profufe  laughter  peculiar  to  low  life  : 
it  is  a  Weakneis  incident  to  all  flations } 
though  I  believe,  that  among  the  ivifer  fort, 
both  of  clowns  and  of  quality^  it  may  be  lefs 
common. 

But  the  prefent  inquiry  does  not  {o  much 
regard  laughter  itfelf,  as  that  pleafurable  e-- 
motion  or  ientiment,  whereof  laughter  is  the 
outward  fign,  and  which  may  be  intenfely 
felt  by  thofe  who  do  not  laugh  at  all ;  even 
as  the  perfon  who  never  weeps  may  yet  be 
very  tender-hearted.  Nay  as  the  kceneft  and  ^ 
moft  rational  fbrroW  is  not  the  moft  apt  to 
exprefs  itfelf  in  tears ;    fo  the  moft  admi- 

3  I  2  rabli; 
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Table  perforniance&  in  wit  and  hunVour  a^^ 
not  perhaps  the  moCt  laughable ;  admiratioa 
being  one  of  thofe  powerful  emotions  that 
occafionally  engrofs  the  whole  foul, ,  and  fuf^ 
pend  the  exercife  of  its  faculties. -^  And 
therefore,  whatever  judgement  the  reader 
may  have  formed  concerning  the  lawfuhiefs, 
expediency,  or  propriety,  of  this  viiible  and 
audible  qonvulfion  called  Laughter ;  my  ac-* 
count  of  the  cauie  of  that  internal  emotion 
yrhich  generally  gives  rife  to  it,  naay  be  al- 
lowed to  be  pardonable,  if  it  ihall  be  found 
to  be  juft.  Nor  does  Lord  Chefterfield,  as 
X  remember,  objedl  to  this  emotion,  nor  to  a 
fmile  as  the  outward  expreiBon  of  it^  ie  1<m^ 
as  the  faid  fmile  is  not  fufiered  to  degenerate 
into  an  open  laugh. 

Good-breeding  is  the  art  of  pleafing*th<^ 
with  whom  we  converfe.  Now  we  cannot 
pleafe  others,  if  we  either  Ihow  them  what 
is  unpleafing  in  ourfelves,  or  give  them  rea- 
fon  10  think  that  we  perceive  what  is  un- 
pleafing in  them.  Every  emotion,  therefore, 
that  would  naturally  arife  from  bad  qualities 
in  us,  or  from  the  view  of  them  in  others, 
and  all  thofe  emotions  in*  general  which  our 
company  may  think  too  violent,  and  cannot 
fympathife  with,  nor  partake  in,  good-breed- 
ing requires  that  we  fupprefs*  Laughter, 
which  is  either  too  profufe  or  too  obttrcpe- 
rous,  is  an  emotion  of  this  kind  :  and  thoe- 
fore,  a  man  of  breeding  will  be  careful  not 
to  laugh  much  longer,  or  much  oftener  than 

others; 
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others ;  nor  to  laugh  at  all,  except  white  it 
ft  probable,  that  the  jeft  may  be  equally  re- 
liihed  by  the  company,  —  Thefc,  and  other 
reftraints  peculiar  to  polifhed  life,  have,  by 
ifbme  writers,  been  reprefented  as  produdlive 
of  fraud,  hypocrify,  and  a .  thoufand  other 
crimes,  from  which  the  honeft,  open,  un- 
defigning  favage .  is  fuppoied  to  be  entirely 
free.  But,  were  this  a  fit  place  for  ftating 
the  comparifon,  we  could  eafily  prove,  that 
the  reftraints  of  good-breeding  rmder  fbcie- 
ty  comfortable,  and,  by  fuppreiling  the  out- 
ward energy  of  intemperate  paflions,  tend 
not  a  little  to  fupprefs  thofe  paflions  them- 
felves  :  while  the  unbridled  Uberty  of  favage 
life  gives  full  play,  to  every  turbulent  emo- 
tion, keeps  the  mind  in  continual  uproar^ 
and  difqualifies  v  it  for  thofe  improvements 
and  calm  delights,  that  refult  from  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  rational  and  moral  faculties. 

But  to  return.  The  more  we  are  accu- 
ftomed  to  any  fet  of  objedts,  the  greater  de- 
licacy oif  difcernment  we  acquire  in  com- 
paring them  together,  and  eilimating  their 
degree  of  excellence.  By  ftudying  many 
piSures  one  may  bepome  a  judge  of  paint- 
ing ;  by  attending  to  the  ornaments  and 
proportions  of  many  buildings,  one  acquires 
a  tafte  in  .architecture ;  by  pradlifing  mufic, 
we  improve  our  fenfe  of  harmony ;  by  read- 
ing many  poems,  we  learn  to  diftinguilh  the 
good  from  the  bad.  In  like  manner,  by  be- 
ing converfant  in  works  of  wit  and  humour, 

and 
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and  by  joining  in  polite  converfation,  we  re-* 
fine  our  tafle  in  ridicule,  and  come  to  un* 
dervalue  thofe  homelier  jokes  that  entertain 
the  vulgar.  What  improves  individuals  will 
in  time  improve  nations.  Plautus  abounds 
in  pleaiantries  that  were  the  delight  of  his 
own  and  of  the  following  age,  but  which,  at 
the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
Horace  fcruples  not  to  cenfure  for  their  in- 
urbanity  *.  And  we  find  not  a  few  even  in 
Shakefpeare  (notwithftanding  the  great  fu- 
periority  of  his  genius)  at  which  a  critic  of 
thefe  days  would  be  lefs  inclined  to  laugh^ 
than  to  ihake  his  head.  Nay  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  many  things  pafled 
upon  the  Englifh  ftage  for  excellent  humour, 
which  would  np w  be  intolerable.  —  And  thus 
it  is,  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  po- 
litenefs  of  nations,  from  the  delicacy  of  their 
Comic  writers  ;  and  of  the  breeding  and  li- 
terature of  individual  men,  from  their  turn 
of  humour,  from  their  favourite  jokes  and 
ftories,  and  from  the  very  found,  duration, 
and  frequency,  of  their  laughter. 

The  converfation  of  the  common  people, 
though  not  fb  fmooth,  nor  fo  pleafing,  as 
that  of  the  better  fort,  has  more  of  the  wild- 
nefs  and  ftrong  expreflion  of  nature.  The 
common  people  fpeak  and  look  what  they 
think,  blufter  and  threaten  when  they  are 
angry,  affedt  no  fympathies  which   they  do 

♦  Hon  Ar.  Poet.  vcrf.  270. — 275. 
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not  feel,  and  when  offended  are  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  their  diffatisfadlion.  They  laugh 
when  they  perceive  any  thing  ludicrous, 
without  much  deference  to  the  fentiments  of 
their  company  ;  and,  having  little  relifh  for 
delicate  humour,  becaufe  they  have  been 
but  little  ufed  to  it,  they  amufe  themfelves 
with  iuch  pleafantry  as  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life  would  offend  by  its  homelinefs.  Yet 
inay  it  be  ludicrous  notwithftanding  ?  as 
thofe  paf&ons  in  a  clown  or  favage  may  be 
natural,  which  in  the  polite  world  men  arc 
very  careful  to  fupprefs. 

IV.  Tropes  and  Figures  introduce  into  ic- 
rious  writing  a  variety  of  difproportionate  i-^ 
mages  ;  which,  however,  do  not  provoke 
laughter,  when  they  are  fo  contrived  as  to 
taife  fame  other  emotion  of  greater  autho*  ^ 
rity.  To  illuftrate  this  by  examples  taken 
from  every  fpecies  of  trope  and  figure,  is  not 
neceffary,  and  would  be  tedious*  I  fhaU 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  Similitude  or 
Comparifon ;  which  is  a  very  common  fi^ 
gure,  and  contributes,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other,  to  render  language  emphatical, 
pi6turefque,  and  affeding  to  the  fancy. 

Every  Similitude  implies  two  things  ;  the 
idea  to  be  illuftrated,  which  I  call  the  princi-^ 
pal  idea  ;  and  the  Objedl  alluded  to,  for  the 
purpofe  of  illuftration.  Now  if  between  thefe 
two  there  be  a  confiderable  inequality ;  if 
fhe  one  be  mean  and  the  other  dignified,  or 
if  the  one  be  of  much  greater  dignity  than 

the 
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the  other ;  there  may  be  reaibn  to  apprehend 
(fuppoiiag  our  theory  juft)  that,  by  their  ap^ 

})earing  in  one  afTemblage,  a  mixture  of  to* 
ation  and  contrariety  may  be  produced,  fu& 
ficient  to  render  the  comparifbn  ludicrous ; 
—  of  relation,  ariiing  from  the  likenefs,  *«• 
of  contrariety,  ari£uig  from  the  difpropor^ 
tion.  And  that  this  is  often  the  cafe,  wt 
have  feen  ab*eady.  —  But  when  Homer  con^ 
pares  a  great  army  to  a  flight  of  cranes, 
He<flor  to  a  rock,  Ajax  to  an  afs,  and  Ulyfles 
covered  with  leaves  to  a  bit  of  live  coal  va^ 
ked  up  among  embers,  the  iimiHtudes,  £x 
all  their  incongruity,  are  quite  ferious  ;  at 
leaft  they  convey  no  Rifible  impreflion  to  a 
reader  of  tafte  when  peruiing  the  poem.  By 
attending  a  little  to  this  matter,  we  (hall  per** 
haps  be  able  to  throw  new  light  on  our  ar<« 
gument. 

Similitudes,  ranged  according  to  their  c<m« 
ne<5lion  with  the  prefent  fubjedl^  are  diftin* 
gnifhable  into  three  clailes.  i .  One  fublime 
or  dignified  obje(9;  may  be  likened  to  ano^ 
ther  that  is  more  fublime,  or  more  digni-* 
fied.  2.  An  objedl  comparatively  mean  may 
be  likened  to  one  that  is  fublime.  3.  An  ob- 
jed  comparatively  fublime  may  be  likened  to 
one  that  is  mean. 

I .  If  one  great  or  dignified  objedl  is  liken* 

ed  to  anotl^er  that  is  greater  or  more  digni«- 

iied,  as  when  Homer  compares  Achilles  in 

arms  to  the  moon,    to  a  comet,   to  the  fun, 

?>  and 
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and  to  a  god  *,  our  admiration  is  evident- 
ly heightenedi  and  the  principal  idea  impfd- 
ved,  by  the  comparifbn.  But  that  which  we 
greatly  admire  w6  feldom  laugh  at  in  ahy 
circumftances,  and  perhaps  never,  when,  to- 
gether with  admiration,  it  infufes  into  the 
foul  that  fweet  and  elevating  aftonifhment 
which  attends  the  perception  of  thoft  obje<5ls 
or  ideas  that  we  denominate  fublime.  The 
emotion  infpired  by  the  view  of  fublimity 
is  alfo  in  itfelf  more  powerful  than  that  which 
gives  rife  to  laughter ;  at  leaft  in  all  minds 
that  are  not  weak  by  nature,  nor  depraved 
by  habit.  No  perfbh  of  a  found  mirid  evet 
laughed  the  firft  time  he  raifed  his  eyes  to 
contemplate  the  infide  of  St  Paul's  cupola  : 
nor,  in  performing  any  of  the  folemri  offices 
of  his  fiin<5lion,  would  a  judge,  a  magi- 
ftrate,  or  a  clergy  man^  be  excufed,  if  he  were 
to  give  way  to  laughter.  In  vain  would  he 
plead,  that  his  mind  Was  at  that  moment 
fkruck  with  a  ludicrous  conceit,  or  with  the: 
recoUedlion  of  a  mef ry  ftory  :  we  Ihould  fay, 
that  thoughts  of  a  higher  nature  ought  to 
have  reftrained  him ;  —  an  idea  which  would 
not  occur  to  us,  if  we  were  not  confcious  of 
the  .natural  fubordination  of  tlie  rifible  pro- 

penfity. An  objedl  not  abfolutely  mean 

is  rendered  fublime  in  fome  degree,  by  aflb- 

*  Iliad,  xlx. 
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ciation  with  a  fublime  idea.  A  Pibroch  % 
which  in  evefy  other  country  would  appear  a 
jumble  of  unmeaning  founds,  may  conuHu* 
nicate  fublime  imprelBons  to  a  highlander  [of 
Scotland ;  not  fo  much  becaufe  he  imder- 
ilands  its  modulation,  as  becaufe  it  conveys 
to  his  mind  the  elevating  ideas  of  danger, 
and  courage,  and  armies,  and  military  fer- 
vice.  And  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
obferve,  that,  in  like  manner,  a  thing  not  lu- 
dicrous in  itfelf  may  occafion  laughter,  when 
it  conveys  to  the  mind  any  ludicrous  idea 
related  to  it  by  cuftom,  or  by  any  other  aflb* 
dating  principle.  It  can  hardly  be  faid,  that 
the  braying  of  an  afs  is  in  itfelf  more  ludi- 
crous (tho\igh  perhaps  it  may  be  more  dillb- 
nant)  than  the  neigh  of  a  horfe  j  yet  one 
may  be  inclined  to  fmile  when  one  hears  it, 
by  its  bringing  to  mind  the  other  qualities 
of  that  iluggiSi  animal,  with  which  the  wags 

•  A  Pibroch  is  a  fpecies  of  tunc  peculiar,  I  think,  to 
the  highlands  and  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland.  It  is  per-^ 
formed  on  a  bagpipe,  and  differs  totally  from  aU  other' 
muiic.  Its  rhythm  is  fo  irregular,  and  its  notes,  efpe« 
cially  in  the  quick  movement,  fo  mixed  and  huddled  to- 
gether, that  a  ftranger  £nds  it  almofl  impoffible  to  recon-* 
cile  his  ear  to  it,  fo  as  to  perceive  its  modulation.  Soaio 
of  thefe  JPibrochs,  being  intended  to  reprefcnt  a  battle^ 
begin  with  a  grave  motion  refembling  a  march ;  then  gra* 
dually  quicken  into  the  onfet ;  run  off  with  noify  con- 
fuiion,  and  turbulent  rapidity,  to  imitate  the  confli^  and 
purfuit ;  then  fwell  into  a  few  fiourifhes  of  triumphant 
joy  5  and  perhaps  clofe  with  the  wild  and  flow  wailings 
of  a  funeral  proceflion. 
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•  of  both  ancient  and  modem  tiixies  have 
often  made  themfelves  merry.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  men  of  lively  fancy,  efpecially  if 
they  have  been  accuftomed  to  attend  to  the 
laughable  fide  of  things,  are  apt  to  fmile  at 
that  in  which  others  neither  perceive,  nor 
can  imagine  any  thing  ridiculous. 

2.  An  objedl  comparatively  mean  is  often 
likened  to  one  that  is  fublime :  in  which  cafe 
it  may  require  great  addrefs  in  the  poet  to 
maintain  the  majefty  of  Epic  or  Didacflic 
compofition.  Similitudes  of  this  kind,  if 
very  difproportionate,  are  not  to  be  hazard* 
«d,  while  the  principal  idea  retains  its  pri- 
mitive meannefs.  The  poet  muft  firft  em- 
ploy all  his  powers  of  harmony  and  lan- 
guage, to  adorn  and  dignify  it,  by  intereft- 
ing  the  afFedlions  of  his  reader  :  a  branch 
of  the  poetic  art,  which,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obferved  *,  is  univerfal  in  its  application, 
and  may  give  life  and  pathos  to  mere  de- 
fcriptions  of  external  nature,  as  well  as  to. 
the  mod  fublime  efforts  of  the  Epic  or  Tragic 
Mufe. 

In  the  art  of  conferring  dignity  upon  ob- 
jedls  comparatively  mean,  Virgil  excels  all 
poets  whatever.  By  a  tendernefs  of  fentiment 
irrefiftibly  captivating  ;  by  a  perpetual  fe- 
ries  of  the  moft  pleafing,  pidlurelque,  and 
jomantic  imagery ;  by  the  moft  affedling  di* 

•  Effay  on  Poetry  and  Mufic,  part  i.  cKap.  j. 
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greflions ;    and  by  a  propriety,  beauty^  and 
fweetnefs  qf  }ai^guage,   peculiar  to  himfelf^ 
and  unattainable  oy  all  qthers ;  he  n^akes  his 
way  to  the  heart  of  his  readers,  whatever  be 
^he  fubjed  :   and  io  prepares  them  for  allu* 
iions  an4  fim^litudes,    which  in  the  hand  of 
an  ordinary  poet  might   appear  even  ridicu- 
loufly  inadequate ;    but  which,    by  his  ma- 
nagement,  give  an  air  of  gi'andeur    to  the 
jneaneft  things  defcribed  in  his  divine  Geor- 
gic.     The  very  moufe  that  undermines  the 
threfhing-floor,  he  renders  an  animal  of  im- 
portance.    For  his  bees  we  are  interefted,  as 
tor  a  commonwealth  of  reafonable  creatures. 
He  compares  them  in  one  place  to  the  Cy- 
clops forging  thunder.     Yet,  inadequate  and 
even  ludicrous  as  the  comparifon  mud  ap- 
pear when  it  is  thus  mentioned,    it  has  no 
fuch  effedl  as  it  appears  in  the  poem.     The 
reader  is  already  fo  prepofTefled  and  elevated 
with  thofe  ideas  of  dignity  that   adorn  the 
fubjeft,  that  he  is  more  difpofed  to  admire, 
than  to  laugh  or  cavil. 

Mr  John  Philips  had  a  happy  talent  in  the 
Mock-Heroic,  but  was  not  equally  fortunate 
in  ferious  poetry.  In  his  Cyder^  he  endea- 
vours, in  imitation  of  Virgil,  to  raife  the 
iubjecl  by  fubhme  alluiions ;  but  is  apt  to 
bring  them  in  too  abruptly,  and  before  he 
has  given  fuflScient  importance  to  the  princi- 
pal idea.  Nor  has  he  any  preteniions  to  that 
Iweetnefs  and  melody  of  ftyle,  which  into- 
xicate the  readers  of  the  Mantuan  poet,  and 

prepare 
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prepare  them  for  any  impreffion  he  is  plea- 
fed  to  convey.  And  hence  the  language  of 
Philips  often  takes  the  appearance  of  bom- 
baft  ;  and  ibme  of  his  comparifbns,  inftead 
of  raifing  admiration  by  their  greatnefs,  tend 
jrather  to  provoke  a  fmile  by  their  incon* 
gruity. 

The  apple's  outward  form 
Dclcftable  the  witleft  fwain  beguiles, 
Till,  with  a  writhen  mouth  and  fpattering  noife. 
He  taftcs  the  bitter  morfel,  and  rcjefts 
DifreliihM.     Not  with  lefs  furprife,  than  when 
Embattled  troops  with  flowing  banners  pafs 
Through  flowery  meads  delighted,  nor  diftruft 
The  fmiling  furface ;    whilft  the  cavern'd  ground. 
With  "grain  incentive  flored,  by  fudden  blaze 
Biirfts  fatal,  and  involves  the  hopes  of  war 
Jn  fiery  whirls ;  full  of  viftorious  thoughts, 
Tom  and  difipember'd,  they  aloft  expire. 

Had  Virgil  been  to  dignify  this  furprife  by 
a  magnificeqt  allufion,  he  vrould  not  have 
degraded  the  principaj  idea  by  low  images^ 
(like  thofe  fignified  by  the  v^ords  ivrithen 
mouth  *  and  fpattering  noife)  ;    but  would 

•  This  very  writbcn  mouth  feems  to  be  an  allufion  to 
Virgil ; 

At  fapor  indicium  fs^ciet  manifeftus,  et  ora 
Triftia  tentantum  fenfu  torquebit  amaror. 

Georg.  11.  247. 

—  but  it  is  to  a  part  of  Virgil,  where  Cmplicity  is 
ITiore  itu4i€d  than  elevatioa. 

Jiave 
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have  employed  all  his  art  to  raife  it  to  fuch 
elevation  as  might  make  the  difproportioaate 
greatnefs  of  the  objedl  alluded  to  lefs  obfer- 

vable  *. Tbomfon  has  imitated  Virgil's 

manner  with  much  better  fkill,  in  that  beau- 
tiful paiTage  of  his  Autumn  f,  too  long  for  a 
quotation,  where  he  compares  a  hive  of  bees 
fuflfocated  with  brimftone  to  a  city  fwallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake. 

In  the  Mock-Epic,  where  ridicule  is  often 
raifed  by  exaggerating  fimilitudes,  care  is  ta- 
ken to  introduce  the  pompous  comparifon, 
while  the  principal  idea  appears  in  all  its 
native  iniignificance ;  and  fometimes  the  ri- 
dicule is  heightened  by  a  daih  of  bombaft,  or 
by  a  trifling  circumftance  unexpedtedly  in- 

*  In  the  third  Georgic,  Virgili  fpeakihg  o£  the  method 
of  training  (leers  to  the  plough  and  waggon,  is  at  p^ns 
to  dignify  the  fubjedt  by  elegant  language  ;  but  his  figures 
are  appofite^  and  not  at  all  too  lofty  for  the  occafion  ; 

Tu  qaos  K^Jludium  atque  ufum  formabis  agreftem 
Jam  vitulos  hortare^  viamque  infifte  domandi, 
Dum  faciles  animi  juvenum,  dum  mohilis  setas,  ^c. 

V'er/.  163. 

Dryden,  in  his  tranflatio^  wants  to  rife  to  higher  ele- 
gance by  mcaqs  of  bolder  figures,  which,  however,  being 
ill-chofen  and  ill-prepared,  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the 
whole  paiTage.  He  fpeaks  of  fending  the  talf  to  fcheol^ 
of  formipg  his  mind  with  moral  precepts^  and  inftrufk- 
ing  him  in  huibandry,  before  he  is  perverted  by  bad  ex^ 
iimple. 

^  Autiimp,  verC  1170. 
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troduced  in  the  middle  of  afFedled  folemnity^ 
But,  in  judging  of  fimilitudes  in  all  ferious 
writing,  it  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  point 
of  likenefs  on  which  the  comparifon  turns  : 
for  two  things  may  referable  each  other  in 
one  particular,  which  in  all  others  are  very 
unlike ;    and  therefore  a  fimilitude  may,  to 
an  inattentive  reader,   appear  incongruous, 
which  is  really  proper  and  adequate.     Thofe 
critics  who  blame  Virgil  for  the  fimile  of  the 
Cyclops  above  mentioned,  would  do  well  to 
confider,    that,    though  there  be  no  refem- 
blance  between  a  bee  and  a  huge  one-eyed 
giant,   in  the  fize  and  frame  of  their  bodies, 
and  as  little  between    their  refpedlive  em- 
ployments  and    manufadlures,    there   may, 
however,    be  a    refemblance  between  them 
in  other  things.      The  cy clops  are  eager  to 
have  the  thunderbolt  forged ;    the  bees  may 
be  as  eager  in  their  way  to  fill  their  cells  with 
honey  :  —  the  art  of  thunder-making   em- 
ploys a  number  of  hands,  each  of  whom  has 
his    particular  department  ;    and    this  alfo 
holds  true  of  bees  employed  in  the  bufinefs 
of  the  hive.     Now  it  is  on  account  of  their 
fimilarity  in  thefe  two   refpedls  *,    that  the 
poet  compares  them ;    and  in  thefe  two  re- 
ipecls  they  certainly  may  be  compared.     But 
I  allow,  that,  in  ferious  writing,  a  fimilitude 
of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  attempted,   but 
by  an  author  of  the  very  firft  rank;    and 

*  See  Virg.  Geor.  iv.  176. 

therefore, 
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therefore,  though  I  vindicate  Vii^^il,  I 
it  extremely  hazardous  to  imitate  hini. 
And  I  am  aware  of  the  truth  of  part  of  the 
following  remaiit  of  Pope,  which  1  quote  at 
length,  (though  fbme  expreflions  in  it  do  not 
perfectly  coincide  with  the  foregoing  reaibn- 
ings),  becaufe  it  feems  to  me  to  throw  light 
on  the  prefent  fubje<ft.  **  The  ufe  of  the 
**  grand  ftyle  on  little  fubjedls  is  not  only 
"  ludicrous,  but  a  fort  of  tranfgreffion  a- 
*'  gainft  the  rules  of  proportion  and  me- 
*'  chanics  :  it  is  ufing  a  vaft  force  to  lift  a 
**  feather.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  a  juft 
obfervation,  that  the  low  anions  of  life 
cannot  be  put  into  a  figurative  ftyle  with- 
out being  ridiculous  ;  but  things  natural 
can.  Metaphors  raife  the  latter  into  dig- 
nity, as  we  fee  in  the  Georgics  ;  but 
throw  the  former  into  ridicule,  as  in.  the 
**  Lutrin.  I  think  this  may  very  well  be  ac- 
"  counted  for  :  laughter  implies  cenfure ; 
**  inanimate  and  irrational  beings  are  not  ob- 
jedls  of  cenfure ;  and  therefore  they  may 
be  elevated  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  and  no 
*^  ridicule  follows  :  but  when  rational  be- 
ings are  reprefented  above  their  real  cha- 
radler,  it  becomes  ridiculous  in  art^  .be- 
caufe  it  is  vitious  in  morality.  The  bees 
in  Virgil,  were  they  rational  beings,  would 
be  ridiculous  by  having  their  a(5lions  and 
manners  reprefented  on  a  level  with  crea- 
tures fo  fuperior  as  men  j  fince  it  v^rould 
2  .         **  imply 
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imply  folly  or  pride,  which  are  the  proper 
**  objeds  of  ridicule  */* 

3.  Afimilitude  may  imply*  an  incongruous 
aflemblage,  when  an  objedl  comparatively 
fublime  is  likened  to  one  that  is  mean.  Ho- 
^  mer  and  Virgil  com|iare  heroes,  not  only  to 
beafts,  but  even  to  things  inanimate,  with- 
out raifing  a  fmile  by  the  contraft.  And  the 
reafon,  as  given  already,  is,  that  in  thefe  fi- 
militudes  there  is  fomething  which  either 
takes  off  our  attention  from  the  incongruity, 
or  raifes  within  us  an  emotion  more  powerful 
than  this  of  laughter. 

Firft,  the  quality  that  occafions  the  com- 
parifbn  may  be  in  both  objedls  fo  adequate^ 
fo  fimilar,  and  fo  ftriking,  as  to  take  off  our 
attention  from  the  incongruity  of  the  aflem- 
blage,  or  even  to  remove  from  the  compari- 
fon,  when  attentively  confidered,  every  in- 
congruous appearance.  Had  Homer  likened 
Paris  to  a  horfe,  becaufe  he  was  good-na- 
tured and  docile ;  Ajax  to  an  afs,  becaufe  he 
was  dull ;  and  Achilles  to  a  lion,  becaufe  of 
his  long  yellow  hair;  the  allufions  would 
probably  have  been  ludicrous.  But  he  lrken> 
Paris  to  a  pampered  horfe  f,  becaufe  of  his 
wantonnefs,  fwiftnefs^  ^and  luxurious  life ; 
Ajax  to  an  afs  J,  becaufe  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  as  much  fuperior  to  the  affault  of  the 

•  Pope's  Poftfcript  to  the  Odyfley. 
f  Iliad,  vi.  \  Iliad,  xi» 

Vot-.  II.  3  L  Trojans^ 
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Trojans,  as  that  animal  is  to  the  blows  of 
children ;  and  Achilles  to  a  lion  *,  on  ac- 
count of  his  ftrength,  fiercenefe,  and  impe* 
tuofity.  He<ftor  he  compares  to  a  rock  tmn- 
bling  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  f ,  becaufe 
while  he  moved  l\e  was  irrefiftible,  and  when 
he  (lopped  immoveable ;  quaUties  not  more 
confpicnous  in  the  hero,  than  in  the  ftone. 
Milton  likens  Satan  to  a  whale  if ;  npt  be- 
caufe the  one  fpouts  fait  water,  as  the  other 
is  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  breathe  out  fulphu- 
reous  fire,  but  becaufe  pf  his  enormous  fize  : 
and,  to  leflen  the  incongruity,  if  any  fhould 
be  fuppofed  to  remain,  the  poet  is  at  great 
pains  to  raile  our  idea  of  the  whale's  mag- 
nitude : 

Him  haply  flumberlng  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  feme  fmall  night-foundcr'd  fldff 
Deeming  fome  ifland,  oft,  as  feamen  teU^ 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  fcaly  rhind. 
Moors  by  bis  fide.  ■ 

But,  fecondly,  it  may  happen,  even  in  the 
higher  poetry,  that  the  compared  qualities 
fhall  prefent  an  incongruous  aflbciation^  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  principal  idea.  In 
this  cafe,  as  there  is  an  oppofition,  of  g^rcat- 
nefs  in  the  principal  idea,  and  meannefs  in 
the  objedl  alluded  to,  it  will  be  fomewhat 


♦  lUad,  XX.  f  mad,  xiii. 

%  Par.  Loft,  book  i. 
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difficult  to  maintain  true  Epic  dignity.  It 
may^  however,  be  done,  by  blending  with  the 
defcription  of  the  mean  objedt  fome  intereft- 
ing  circumflance,  to  take  off  the  attention 
from  the  incongruity,  and  fix  it  on  fome- 
thing  important  or  ferious.  Ulyfles,  going 
to  fleep,  covered  over  with  leavds,  after  fwim- 
ining  out  naked  from  a  fhipwreck,  is  com- 
pared by  Homer  to  a  bit  of  live  coal  pre-" 
ferved  by  a  peafant  in  a  heap  of  embers  : 

As  fome  poor  peafant,  fated  to  refide 
Remote  from  neighbours,  in  a  fdreft  wide. 
Studious  to  fave  what  human  wants  require. 
In  embers  heaped  prcferves  the  feeds  of  fire  ; 
Hid  in  dry  foliage  thus  Ulyfles  lies. 
Till  Pallas  pour'd  foft  flumber  on  his  eyes  *i  . 

This  fimile^  when  we  attend  to  the  point 
of  likenefs,  will  be  found  to  have  fufficient 
propriety;  the  refemblance  being  obvious^ 
between  a  man  almoft  deprived  of  life,  and 
a  brand  almoft  extinguifhed ;  between  the 
foHage  that  defends  Ulyfles  from  cold,  and 
probably  from  death,  during  the  night,  and 
the  embers  that  keep  alive  the  feeds  of  fire  2 
yet  if  dreffed  up  by  a  genius  like  Butler,  it 
might  ailume  a  ludicrous  appearance^  from 
the  difproportionate  nature  of  the  things 
compared.  But  Homer,  with  great  delicacy, 
draws  off  the  reader's  attention  to  the  pea^ 

♦  Odyff.  Ufa.  $. 

1  L  2  Want's 
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fant's   folitafy  dwelling  on  the  extremity  of 
a  frontier,    where   he  had  no  neighbours  to 
aflift  him  in  renewing  his  fire,  if  by  any  ac- 
cident it  (hould  go  out. — I— The  poet  is  Ids 
delicate  on  another  occafion,  when  he  likens 
the  fame  hero,  toffing  in  his  bed,  and  flecp- 
lefs  through  defire  to  be   avenged  on  the 
plunderers  of  his  houfehold,  to  a  man  em- 
ployed *'  in  broiling  on  a  great  fire  a  ftomach 
full  of  fat  and  blood,    and  often  turning 
it,  becaufe  he. is  impatient  to  have  it  roaft- 
ed  *."     This  image  is  unpleafing   and  de- 
fpicable ;    and  the  comparifon  mud   appear 
ridiculous*  to  a  modern  reader :  —  though 
Boileau  pleads,  that  the  viand  here  mention- 
ed was  ej[leemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  an- 
cients;   though  Euflathius   feems  to  think, 
that  a  low  fimilitude  might  in  this  place  very 
well  fuit  the  beggarly  condition  of  Ulyffes ; 
.and  though,  in  the  opinion  of  Monf.  Dacier, 
.the  bag  duffed  with  fat  and  blood  might,  in 
Homer  s  days,  convey  a  religious,  and  con- 
fequently  an  important,  idea. 

When  the  objedl  alluded  to  is  pleafimg  in 
itfelf,  and  the  defcription  elegant,  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  incongruity  of  a  fimilitude, 
even  where  the  difproportion  is  very  great ; 
the  ludicrous  emotion  being  as  it  were  fup- 
prefFed  by  our  admiration  of  the  poetry,  or 
the  littlenefs  of  the  objedl  compenfated  by  its 
beauty.      That    famous  paflage    in  Virgil, 

•  Odyff.  XX. 

where 
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Vrherc  Amata,  roaming  up  and  down,  from 
the  agitation  of  her  mind,  and  the  impulfe 
of  a  demon,  is  compared  to  a  top  whipped 
about  by  boys,  has  been  called  fuftian  by 
fbme  critics,  and  burlefque  by  others  *.  In 
iny  opinion  it  is  neither.  The  propriety  in 
point  of  likenefs  is  undeniable.  The  objedl 
alluded  to,  though  in  itfelf  void  of  dignity, 
is  however  pleaung ;    and  receives  elevation 


*  Demetrius  Fhalereus  obferves,  that  ''  Elegance  of 
^*  language,  by  exciting  admiration,  makes  the  ridiculous 
^'  difappear }"  and  adds,  *^  that  to  exprefs  a  ludicrous 
**  ientiment  in  fine  language  is  like  drefflbg  an  ape  in  fine 
'^  cloaths.  The  words  of  Sappho,  (continues  he),  when 
*'  Beauty  is  her  theme,  are  fweet  and  beautiful ;  as  in 
^*  her  poems  on  Love,  on  Air,  and  on  the  Halcyon. 
**  Indeed  all  the  beauties  of  langiiage,  and  fome  of  them 
«<  of  her  own  invention,  are  interwoven  with  Sappho's 
<^  poetry.  But  the  Ruftlc  Bridegroom,  and  the  Porter 
•*  at  the  Wedding,  Ihe  has  ridiculed  in  a  different  ftyle  ( 
<^  ufing  very  mean  exprefiions,  and  a  choice  of  words 
«•  lefs  fuitable  to  poetry  than  to  profc.^  Demet.  PhaL 
f  166.  167.  168.  . '  '  An  ape  drefled  in  fine  cloaths  doe» 
not  ceafe  to  be  ludicrous :  and  in  the  Mock-Heroic  poem, 
ivhere  the  fubje^l  is  contemptible  or  mean,  great  elegance, 
or  even  magnificence,  of  diction,  may  heighten  the  ridi- 
cule ;  of  which,  the  Lutrin,  the  Dunciad,  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  abound 

in  examples. '-  But  it  is  probable,   that  Demetrius  Is 

here  fpeaking  of  Burlefque^  and  that  Sappho's  poem  on 
the  wedding  was  of  that  character  \  —  fomething  perhaps 
refembling  the  Ballad,  faid  to  be  written  by  James  L  King 
of  Scotland,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ChriJPs 
Kirk  on  the  Green*  And  it  is  true,  that  in  Burlefque  wri- 
ting, as  diilinguiChed  from  the  Moek-Heroic^  vulgarity  of 
expreilion  is  almofl  indifpenfable.  See  above^  chap.  2* 
ie^.  iv.  9*  10.  II. 

from 
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from  the  poetry,  which  is  finifhcd  in  VirgiTs 
beft  manner,  and  is  indeed  highly  j^idlurefque, 
and  very  beautifui  *. 

What  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjedl  of  Simi- 
litudes, when  applied  to  the  prefent  purpofe, 
amounts  to  this  :  **  Incongruity  does  not  ap- 
**  pear  ludicrous,  when  it  is  fo  qualified,  or 
**  circumftanced,    as   to  raife   in  the  mind 

fome  emotion  more  powerful  than  that  of 

Laughter/* 

V.    If,    then,     it  be  alked.    What  is 

THAT  Q.UALITY  IN  THINGS,  WHICH 
MAKES  THEM  PHOVOKE  THAT  PLEASING 
EMOTION        OR.        SENTIMENT         WHEREOF 

Laughter  is  the  external  sign?  I 
anfwer,  It  is;  an  uncommon  Mixture  of 

RELATION  AND  CONTRARIETY,  EXHIBIT- 
ED,   OR  SUPPOSED  TO    BE  UNITED,    IN  THE 

SAME  ASSEMBLAGE.  If  again  it  be  afked^ 
Whether  such  a  Mixture  will  al- 
ways provoke  laughter?  .my  anfwer 
is,  It  will  always,  or  for  the  most 
part,  excite  th£  Risible  Emotion, 
unless  when  the  perception  of  i t 
is  attended  with  some  other  emo^ 
tion  of  greater  authority. 


•  Ccu  quondam  torto  voCtans  fub  verbere  furbo> 
Quern  pueri  magno  in'  gyro  vacua  atria  circum^ 
Intend  ludo  exercent ;  ille  aAus  habena 
Curvatis  fertur  fpatiis  :  ftupei  infcia  fupra 
Impubefque  manus,  mirata  volubile  buxum. 
Dant  animos  piagse,  Set.  Mneid,  vii.  378. 
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It  cannot  be  expedled,  that  I  ihould  give 
a  complete  lift  of  thofe  emotions  that  do 
commonly,  in  a  found  mind,  bear  down  this 
ludicrous  emotion.  Several  of  them  have 
been  fpecified  in  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry. 
We  have.feen,  from  the  examples  given,  that 
moral  difapprobation,  pity,  fear,  difguft, 
admiration,  are  among  the  number  ;  to 
which  every  perfon,  who  attends  to  what; 
pafles  in  his  own  mind,  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  add  feveral  otihers. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  comparative 
ftrength  of  our  feveral  emotions  is  not  the 
fame  in  each  individual.  In  fome  the  more 
ierious  aflPedlions  are  fo  prevalent,  that  the  ri^ 
fible  difpofition  operates  but  feldom,  and 
with  a  feeble  impulfe  :  in  fome,  the  latter 
predominates  fo  much,  that  the  others  are 
fcarce  able  to  counteradl  its  energy.  It  is 
hardly  pofiible  to  arrive  at  principles  fo  com- 
prehenfive  as  to  include  the  peculiarities  of 
every  individual.  Thefe  are  fbmetimes  fo 
inconfiftent  with  the  general  law  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  that  they  may  be  confidered  as  devia- 
tions from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  In 
tracing  Sentimental  Laughter  to  its  firft  princi- 
ples, 1  have  examined  it,  only  as  it  is  found 
to  operate,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  genera- 
lity of  mankind, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 


An  attempt  to  account  for  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  modems  in  Ludi^ 
crous  Writing, 


IT  ieems  to  be  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  modems  are  fuperior  to  the  aa-* 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  every  fort  of 
Ludicrous  Writing.  If  this  be  indeed  the 
cafe,  it  is  a  fadl  that  deferves  the  attention 
of  thofe  authors  who  make  Wit,  or  Humour, 
the  fubjeiSl  of  their  inquiry  j  fince  the  iame 
reafonings  that  account  for  this  fa<ft  muft 
throw  Hght  on  the  philofophy  of  laughter* 
But  by  thofe  people  who  argue  for  argu- 
ment's fake,  probable  reafons  might  be  ur- 
ged, to  {how,  that  we  are  not  competent 
judges  of  the  ancient  humour,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  certain  of  the  fuperiority  of 
the  modern.  Were  I  to  defend  this  fide  of 
the  queftion,  the  following  ihould  be  my  ar- 
guments. 

Every  thing  that    gives   variety   to   the 

thoughts,  the  manners,  and  employments  of 

jnen,  muft  alfo  tend  to  diyerfifjr  their  con- 

yerfations  and  compofitions  in  general,    and 

2  their 


»  
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their  wit  and  humour  in  particular.     Accor- 
dingly we  find,  that  almoft  every  profeflion 
in  life  has  a  turn  of  humour,  as  well  as  of 
thinking  and  aAing,  peculiar  in  fome  degree 
to  itfelf.     The  foldier,  the  feaman,  the  me- 
chanic, the  hufbandman,  is  more  amufed  by 
the  converfation  of  people  of  his  own  trade, 
than  by  that  of  others  :    and  a  fpecies  of  wic 
fhall  be  highly  relilhed  in  one  club  or  focie- 
ty,  which  in  another  would  be  but  little  at- . 
tended  to.     We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that 
^  in  the  humour  of  each  country  there  (hould 
be  fome  peculiar  character,    to  the  forming 
of  which,    not  only  the  language  and  man- 
ners,   but  even  the  climate  and  foil,    muft 
contribute,  by  giving  a  peculiar  diredlion  to 
the  purfuits  and  thoughts  of  the  inhabitants. 
Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  each  nation  fliould 
be  afFedled'  moft  agreeably  with   its  own  wit 
and  humour.      For,  not  to  mention  the  pre- 
judice that  one  naturally  entertains  in  favour 
of  what  is  one*s  own,    a  native  muft  always 
underftand,    better  than  foreigners  can,  the 
relations,  contrarieties,  and  allufions,  implied 
in  what  is  ludicrous  in  the  fpeech  and   wri- 
tings of  his  countrymen. 

Shakefpeare's  humour  will  never  be  ade- 
quately reliftied  in  France,  nor  that  of  Mo- 
,liere  in  England :  and  tranflations  of  ludi- 
crous writings  are  feldom  popular,  unlefs 
they  exhibit  fomething  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  thinking,  as  well  as  the  language, 
of  the   people  to  whom  they  are  addreflbd.. 

Vol.  II.  3  M  Echards 
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Echard's  Terence,  from  having  adopted  fuch 
^  multitude  of  our  cant  phrafes,  and  prover- 
bial allufions,  is  perhaps  more  generally  re- 
lifhed  in  Great  Britain,  than  a  more  literal 
and  mqre  elegant  verfion  would  have  been, 
Sancho  Pan9a  diverts  us  more  in  Motteux*s . 
Don  Quixote,  than  in  Jervas*s  Tranflation, 
or  SmoUet's ;  becaufe  he  has  more  of  the 
Englifli  clown,  and  lefs  of  the  Spaniard,  in 
the  former,  than  in  the  latter.  And  a  cer- 
tain French  author,  to  render  his  Tranflation 
of  Tom  Jones  more  acceptable  to  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  clear  it  of  what  he  fooliflily 
calls  Englifh  phlegm,  has  greatly  abridged 
that  incomparable  performance,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  expunged  fome  of  the  fineft  pafTages  j 
thofe  converiation-pieces,  I  mean,  which  tend 
more  immediately  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
charadlers,  than  to  the  progrefs  of  the  ftory. 

May  there  not,  then,  in  ancient  authors, 
be  many  excellent  ftrokes  of  wit  and  humour, 
which  we  mifapprehend,  merely  becaufe  wc 
cannot  adequately  relifh  ?  Tlxe  dialogues  of 
the  Socratic  philofophers  abound  in  pleafan^- 
try,  which  is  no  doubt  entertaining  to  a  mo^ 
dern  reader,  but  which  does  not  at  all  come 
up  to  thofe  expedlations  that  one  would  be 
^pt  to  forin  of  it  from  the  high  encomiums 
of  Cicero,  and  other  ancient  critics  :  an4 
may  not  this  he  partly  imputed  to  our  not 
fufficiently  underftanding  the  Socratic  dia- 
logues ?  To  us  nothing  appears  more  pal- 
try in  the  execution,    than  the  ridicule  with 

which 
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which  Ariftophanes  p^rfecuted  Socrates  :   and 
yet  we  know^  that  it  operated  with  wonder- 
ful energy  on  the  Athenians,    who,    for  re- 
finement of  tafte,  and  for  wit  and  humour, 
were  diflinguifhed  among  all  the  liations  of 
antiquity.      Does  not  this  amount  to  a  pre- 
fumption,  that  we  are  no  competent  judged 
of  the  humopr  of  that  profligate  comedian  ? 
Let  it  be  remarked,  too,    that  the  fphertf 
Inoft  favoTirable  to  wit  and  humour  is   that 
which  is  occupied  by  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  mankind ;   perfons  in  high  ftations 
being  obliged  to  maintain  a  referve  unfriend- 
ly to  rifible  emotion,  and  to  reduce  their  be-* 
haviour  to  an  artificial  uniformity,    which 
does  indeed  anfwer   many   important  pur- 
pofes,  but  which,  for  the  moft  part,  difqua-» 
lifies  them  for  filling  any  eminent  place  in  hu- 
morous defcription.      Now  we  are  much  in 
the  dark  in  regard  to  the  manners  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the 
lower  fort :    and  there  muft  have  been,   in 
their  ludicrous  writings,  as  there  are  in  ours, 
many  aice  allufions  to  trifling  cufloms,    to 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  to  characters  and 
incidents  too  inconfiderable  to  be  minded  by 
the  hiflorian,  which  none  but  perfons  living 
at  the  time,  and  in  a  particular  place,  could 
ever  comprehend  ;  — *•  as  the  writers  of  thofe 
days  had  no  notion  of  the  modern  pradlice  of 
illuflrating  their  own  works  with  marginal 
annotations.      Many  authors,   too,  are  loft ;. 
and  with  them  has  probably  pcrifhed  (as  we 

3  M  a  remarked 
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remarked  already)  the  ludicrous  effedl:  of  in- 
numerable parodies  and  turns  of  expreffion^ 
to  be  met  with  in  Ariftophancs,  Plautus^  Lu- 
cian,  Horace,  and  other  witty  ancients.  Ic 
'  is  at  leafl  certain,  that  there  are  in  Shake* 
fpeare  many  parodies  and  allufions,  the  pro- 
priety of  which  we  cannot  edimate,  as  the 
authors,  cufloms,  and  incidents,  referred  to^ 
are  already  forgotten. 

From  the  caufes  now  hinted  at,  works  of 
wit  and  humour  would  appear  to  be  lefs 
permanent  in  their  efieifls,  and  more  liable 
to  l>ecome  obfcure,  than  any  other .  literary 
compoiitions.  Commentaries  are  now  necef- 
ary  to  make  Hudibras  and  the  Dunciad  tho- 
roughly intelligible :  and  what  a  myfterious 
rhapfbdy  would  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  be  to 
thole,  who,  though  well  inftrufied  in  the 
language  of  Hooker  and  Spenfer,  had  never 
heard  of  fnuff  or  coffee,  watches  or  hoop- 
petticoats,  beaus  or  lap-dogs,  toilettes  or 
card- tables !  But  the  reafonings  of  Euclid 
and  Demodhenes,  the  moral  and  natural 
paintings  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  pathos 
of  Eloifa's  Epiftle  toAbelard,  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  can  never  Hand 
in  need  of  commentaries  to  explain  them, 
fo  long  as  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh 
languages  are  tolerably  underftood  ;  becaufe 
they  are  founded  in  thofe  fuggeftions  of  hu- 
man reafon,  and  thofe  appearances  in  the 
moral  and  material  world,  which  arc  always 

the- 
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the  fame,    and  with  which  every  intelligent 
obferver  muft  in  every  age  be  acquainted. 

I  would  not  infinuate,  that  all  forts  of  Lu- 
dicrous writing  are  equally  liable  to  lofe  their 
effedt,  and  be  mifanderflood.  Thofe  mud 
preferve  their  relifli  unimpared  through  ages, 
which  allude,  —  to  our  more  permanent  fol- 
lies and  abfurdities  ;  like  Horace's  pidkire  of 
an  intrufive  coxcomb,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  fatire  which  he  levpls  at  pedantry  and 
avarice ;  —  or  to  writings  tranfceridently  ex-^ 
cellent;  like  the  Virgilian  cento  of  Aufo- 
nius,  the  Splendid  Shilling  of  Philips,  and  the 
Batrachomyomachia  erroneoufly  afcribed  to 
Homer ;  —  or  to  cuftoms  or  opinions  univer- 
fally  known ;  fuch  as  Lucian's  ridicule  of  the 
Pagan  Theology,  and  that  inimitable  raillery 
on  the  abufes  of  learning  which  is  contain-* 
cd  in-  the  memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus. 
1  mean  only  to  fay,  that  Ludicrous  wri- 
ting in  general  is  extremely  fubjedl  to  the 
injuries  of  time ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  wit 
and  humour  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans might  have  been  far  more  exquifite^ 
than  we  at  prefent  have  any  poiitive  reafon  to 
believe. 

Such  would  be  my  plan  of  declamation,. 
if  I  were  to  controvert  the  common  opinion 
of  oiu:  fuperiority  to  the  ancients  in  Ludi- 
crous writing.  But  I  am  not  anxious  to  dif- 
pute  this  point  j  being  fatisfied,  that  the 
common  opinion  is  true  ;  and  that,  confider- 
ing  the  advantages  in  this  refped:  which  the 

moderns 
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moderns  enjoy,  the  cafe  cannot  well  be  other-* 
wife. 

Modem  Ridicule^  compared  with  the  an- 
cient, will  be  found  to  be,  iirft,  more  copiaui^ 
and,  fecondly,  fnore  refined. 

I.  The  fuperior  cqpiousness  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  accounted  for,  if  we  can  fhow, 
that  to  us  many  fources  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour are  both  9pen  and  obvious,  which  ta 
the  ancients  were  utterly  unknown.  It  is  in-* 
deed  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  may 
have  been  acquainted  with  many  ludicrous 
objedls,  whereof  we  are  ignorant ;  but  that 
we  mud  be  acquainted  with  many  more, 
of  which  they  were  ignorant,  will  hardly  be 
quedioned  by  thofe  who  admit,  that  laugh- 
ter arifes  from  incongruous  and  unexpected 
combinations  of  ideas ;  and  that  our  fund 
of  ideas  is  more  ample  and  more  di verified 
than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  be- 
caufe  our  knowledge  is  more  extenfive  both 
of  men  and  of  things.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
to  undervalue  the  attainments  of  that  illu-' 
llrious  part  of  the  human  race.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  are  our  mafters  in  all  polite 
learning ;  and  their  knowledge  is  to  ours^ 
what  the  foundation  is  to  a  fuperftruAure. 
Our  fuperiority,  where  we  have  any,  is  the 
confequence  of  pur  being  pofterior  in  time, 
and  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  difcoveries 
and  example,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  our  own 
induftry.  At  any  rate,  the  fuperiority  I  now 
contend  for  is  fuch  as  the  warmeft  admirer 

of 
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of  the  ancients  may  admit,  without  difrc* 
fpedl  to  their  memory,  or  injury  to  their  re-» 
putation. 

To  compare  the  late  acquifitions  in  know-r 
ledge  with  the  ancient  difcoveries,  would  far 
exceed  the  bounds  of  a  fhort  Eflay,  and  is 
not  neceflary  at  prefent.  All  I  mean  to  da, 
is  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  fiib- 
jeft,  with  a  view  to  account  for  the  fuperior 
eoptoujhefs  of  modem  ridicule. 

That  in  moft  branches  of  philofophy,  and 
natural  hiftory,  the  modems  have  greatly 
the  advantage  of  the  ancients,  is  undeniable. 
Hence  we  derive  an  endlefs  multitude  of  no^ 
tions  and  ideas  unknown  to  antiquity,  which, 
by  being  diflferently  combined  and  compared, 
give  rife  to  innumerable  varieties  of  that  fpe-*- 
cies  of  ludicrous  afTociation  which  is  called 
Wit.  Every  addition  to  literature  enlarges 
the  fphere  of  wit,  by  fupplying  new  images, 
and  new  opportunities  of  tracing  out  unex-^ 
peifled  fimilitude  :  nor  would  the  author  of 
Hudibras  have  excelled  fo  much  in  this  ta- 
lent, if  he  had  not  been  diftinguiftied  by  un^- 
common  acquifitions  in  learning,  as  well  as 
by  a  fingular  turn  of  fancy.  One  cannot 
read  a  canto  of  his  extraordinary  Poem,  witht- 
out  difcovering  his  ability  in  both  thefe  re- 
rpedls ;  or  a  page,  without  being  ftruck  with 
fbme  jocular  allufion,  which  could  not  have 
occurred  to  the  wits  of  Greece  or  Rome,  be- 
caufe  it  depends  on  ideas  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted. 

1  The 
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The  modems  are  alfb  better  inftrudled  in 
all  the  varieties  of  human  manners.  They 
know  what  the  ancients  were,  and  what  they 
themfelves  are ;  and  their  improvements,  in 
commerce,  geography,  and  navigation,  have 
wonderfully  extended  their  knowledge  of 
mankind  within  the  two  laft  centuries. 
They  have  feen,  by  the  light  of  hiftory,  the 
greateft  and  politeft  nations  gradually  fwalr 
lowed  up  in  the  abyfe  of  barbarifm,  -and  a- 
gain  by  flow  degrees  emerging  from  it 
Their  policy  and  fpirit  of  adventure  have 
made  them  well  acquainted  with  many  na- 
tions whole  very  exiftence  was  anciently  un- 
known ;  and  it  is  now  eafier  to  fail  round 
the  globe,  than  it  then  was  to  explore  the 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  Hence,  I 
Ihall  not  lay  that  we  have  acquired  any  lii- 
perior  knowledge  of  thofe  faculties  ellential 
to  human  nature,  which  conftitute  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  fcience :  but  hence  it  is 
clear,  that  we  derive  a  very  great  variety  of 
thofe  ideas  of  the  charadlers  and  circumftan- 
ces  of  mankind,  which  by  their  di&rent 
arrangements  and  colourings,  form  that  fpe- 
cies  of  ludicrous  combination  which  is  call- 
ed Humour. 

To  be  fomewhat  more  particular :  Certain 
forms  of  government  are  familiar  to  the  mo- 
derns, of  which  the  ancients  knew  almc^ 
nothing.  I  mention  only  the  Feudal  Syftem ; 
the  influence  whereof  has  in  latter  tiroi  ; 
wrought  fo  amazing  a  change  on  the  afiaii  \ 
z  an  I 
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and  manners  of  Europe.  Other  invadert 
have  fadsfied  themfelv^s  with  introducing 
their  laws  and  cuftoms  gradually  into  a  con- 
quered province  :  but  the  fubverters  of  the 
Roman  empire,  all  at  once,  With  a  rapidity 
equal  to  that  wherewith  they  marched  and 
fought,  gave  new  forms  to  fociety,  new  ana- 
logies to  language,  and  a  new  diredlion  to 
the  thoughts  and  paflions  of  men.  Ideas  of 
political  fubordination,  fuch  as  had  never 
occurred  to  the  mod  fanciful  projedlors  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  now  took  poflefTion  of  the 
human  mind,  and  obliterated  all  the  philo- 
ibphy  of  the  ancient  republican.  —  One  of 
the  moft  immediate  effe&s  of  this  fyflem 
was,  to  make  a  feparation  between  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  men,  and  to  fubje<ft  human 
intercourfe  to  the  rules  of  a  more  complex  e^ 
conomy  :  —  this  would  be  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  inftituting  the  fcveral  gradations 
of  vaflalage,  and  annexing  high  prerogatives 
,to  the  condition  of  a  fuperior.  In  a  repu*- 
'  blic,  the  citizens  muft  often  mefet  togethet 
upon  the  footing  of  equality  and  mutual  in- 
<lependence  j  and,  having  nearly  the  famd 
purpofes  in  view,  and  enjoying  the  fame 
privileges,  will  dontradl  fimilar  habits  of 
thinking,  and  be  animated  with  fimilar  paf^ 
fions,  and  marked  with  a  iameneis  of  cha- 
raiEler,  or  at  leaft  of  external  deportment.  In 
a  defpotic  empire,  where  all  the  fubjefts  are 
equally  infignificant  and  hopelefs,  and  where 
to  remain  undiftinguifticd  is  the  bed  and 
Vol,  !!•  3  N  almoft 
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almoft  the  only  fecunty,  pidlurefquc  diverfi- 
ties  of  genius  and  difpofition  are  flill  lefs  to 
be  expected.     But  in  a  feudal  ftate,  where 
the  primitive  fpirit  of  freedom  predominates^ 
the  orders  of  men,  on  account  of  their  vaft 
inequality,  mufl  form  themfelves  into  iepa- 
rate  fociedes,  which,  while  their  refpeAivc 
privileges  and  pretenfions  keep  them  adive, 
mutual  jealoufy  or  ambition  will  prompt  to 
iliake  a  figure,    each  in  its  own  particular 
fphere,  and  by  means  peculiar  to  itfelf.  —  It 
has  been   remarked,    that  varieties  of  cha* 
radler  are  more  perceptible  in  England,  than 
in  other  countries  :  and  I  fubmit  to  the  read- 
er, whether  this  may  not  be  accounted  for, 
on  the  principles  here  fpecified*      Were  the 
country-gentlemen    of   England  to   live  in 
towns,  or  to  meet  frequently  in  a  tonuncm 
forum ^  or  in  any  other  way  to  form  one  large 
fociety,  their  peculiarities  would  difappear, 
and  their  behaviour   (like  that  of  citizens  in 
a  republic)  would  become  externally  uniform, 
or  nearly  fo  :  and  if  they  were  not  confciou5 
of  their  own  independence  and  privileges^ 
they  would  not  have  the  courage  to  thiak 
for  themfelves,  but  would  probably  be  (like 
many  of  their  neighbours)  imitators  of  one 
another,  or  iniipid  followers  of  the  falhion. 
Let  me  not  be  fuppofed  to  infinuate,  that  va- 
riety of  genius  and  temper  is  peculiar  to  any 
one  form  of  government :  —  different  cha- 
radlers  I  am  fenlible  that  there  always  will  be, 
where-ever  there  are  different  men :  —  my 

meaning 
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meaning  is,  that  the  manners  of  individuals, 
and  thofe  outward  circumftances  of  life  that 

• 

fiipply  materials  for  wit  and  humour,  ^  are 
liable  to  be  more  diverfified  by  fome  forms  of 
government  than  by  others,  and  by  free  go- 
vemments  of  the  feudal  form  more  perhaps 
than  by  aAy  other.  —  The  laughable  pecu- 
liarities that  diftinguifh  Don  Quixote,  Par- 
Ibn  Adams,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Squire 
Weftern,  and  many  other  heroes  of  the  Co- 
mic Romance,  are  fuch  as  men  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  acquire,  if  they  did  not  live  fe- 
cluded  in  fbme  degree  from  the  general,  in- 
tercourfe  of  fociety.  We  fmile^  when  fail- 
ors  ufe  at  land  the  language  of  the  fea/ 
when  learned  pedants  interlard  ordinary  dif- 
courfe  with  Greek  and  Latin  idioms,  when 
coxcombs  bring  abroad  into  the  wcwrld  the 
dialedi;  and  gefticulations  of  their  own  club, 
and,  in  general,  when  a  man  exprefTes  him- 
felf  on  all  fubjedls  in  figures  of  fpeech  fug- 
gefted  by  what  belongs  to  his  own  profeffion 
only.  Now  what  but  habits  contradled  in 
a  narrow  fociety  could  produce  thefe  pecu- 
liarities ?  And  does  not  this  prove,  that  lu- 
dicrous qualities  are  incident  to  men  who 
live  detached  in  a  narrow  fociety,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  feudal,  ot  any  other,  form  of 
government,  that  tends  to  keep  the  different 
orders  of  men  feparate,  muft  be  favourable 
to  wit  and  humour,  and  fo  enlarge  the  fphere 
of  ludicrous  writing  ?  —  A  general  acquaint- 
aoce  with  mankind,  produces  a  facility  €># 
;  3  N  2  doing 
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doing  what  is  coofonnable  to  general  man^ 
nerSy  and  wears  off  thofe  improprieties  axici 
ftrange  habits  that  divert  by  their  fuigula* 
rity. 

But  whatever  account  the  reader  may  make 
of  thefe  reafbnings,  this  at  lead  he  mufl  al* 
low,  that  from  the  feudal  government  arofe 
one  inftitution,  I  mean  Chivalry,  which 
gave  occafion  to  Cervantes  to  invent  a  fpecies 
of  writing,  as  fertile  of  humour,  (and  of 
wit,  too, .  if  Hudibras  be  an  imitation  of  it) 
as  any  that  ever  appeared  in  the  workL 
Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  modem  ri--^ 
dicule  fhould  be  more  copious  than  the  aik- 
cient  ? 

Religious  Controverfy  is  in  modern  time& 
^  never-failing  fource  of  wit  and  humour. 
But  in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  there. 
was  no  fuch  thing ;  the  Pagan  fuperftitions 
being  too  abfurd  to  admit  of  controvcrfy. 
From  this  fource  we  derive  many  witty  paf^ 
ages  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer,  Eraimus, 
Palcal,  and  others  ;  and  it  is  tp  this  we  are 
indebted  for  Hudibras  and  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  two  of  the  mod  laughable  (I  wifh  I 
could  fay  the  mpft  falutary)  pieces  of  ridicule 
that  ever  were  written.  ,lt  may  feem  furjHi- 
iing,  that  things  fo  ferious  and  awful,  as  fn* 
periiitipn  and  enthufiafm,  fhould  lie  open  to 
the  attack  of  the  wit  and  buffoon,  as  well  as 
of  the  fatirift.  Indeed,  if  we  efUmate  them 
by  their  cffeds  in  fociety,  and  their  power 
pYcr  the  human  mind,  they  would  feem  wor* 

thy 
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thy  to  h6  rc<ikoned  among  the  moft  tremen* 
dous  phenomena  in  nature.  And  £o  they 
are^  no  doubt ;  and^  for  this  reafon^  may  be 
made  the  ground-work  of  tragedy,  lerious 
fatire,  rhetorical  invedlive,  and  other  fub-* 
lime  compofltions.  But  when  we  confider 
them  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  caufes  whence  they  frequently 
arife,  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  fup- 
ported,  and  the  ftrange  vagaries  into  which 
they  have  led  rational  beings,  we  muft  be 
ilruck  with  fomething  ludicrous  in  their  ap- 
pearance ;  particularly,  with  the  vaft  difpro- 
portion,  between  their  real  and  imaginary 
dignity  ;  between  their  genuine  eflPefts,  and 
thofe  diat,  previoufly  to  experience,  we  fhould 
be  inclined  to  expecft  from  them*  And  thus 
it  is,  that  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm,  while 
they  appear  in  the  light,  not  of  crimes,  but 
of  infirmities,  may  very  well  be  made  the 
fubjedl  of  Comic  Ridicule.  But  let  the  torch 
of  wit  be  brandifhed  againft  them  with  dif- 
cretion  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Dean  of  St 
Patrick's ;  left,  while  it  is  employed  to  difpcl 
the  gloom,  that  by  invefting  the  flirine  of 
thefe  demons  conceals  their  deformity,  it 
fhould  be  permitted  to  dart  facrilegious  fire 
into  the  neighbouring  fandluary  of  religion. 
Gallantry  (by  which  I  here  underlland 
thofe  generous  and  refpeclful  attentions  we 
pay  to  the  Fair  Sex)  contributes  in  many 
ways  both  to  the  copioujhefs  and  to  the  refine^ 
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ment  of  wit  and  humour.     Nor  is  there  evi- 
dence, that  this  mode  of  politenefs  at  all  fub- 
filled  in  Greece  or  Rome,  at  leaft  in  its  pre- 
fent  form.    There,  the  women,  fecluded  from, 
general  converfation,    were  known  only  by 
their  domcftic  virtues,  or  by  crimes  that  ex- 
pofed  them  to  public  abhorrence ;  while  the 
nicer  difcriminations  of  the  female  character, 
which  fupply  materials  for  comic  writing, 
were  little  attended  to  : — nor  could  they,  in 
that  fequeftered  condition,  ever  arrive  at  thofe 
improvements  in  tafte,  addrefs,  and  delicacy, 
which  may  be  communicated  by  modem  e- 
ducation,  and  which  in  a  modem  youth  may 
excite  a  purer  and  more  interefling  attach- 
ment than  ever  animated  a  Greek  or  Roman 
lover.     In  fadl,  there  is  nothing  in  modem 
manners  more  charaifleriflical  than  this  Gal- 
lantry, and  few  things  that  would  fiirprife 
an  ancient  more.     It  befpeaks,  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  a  mixture,    of  tendemefs  and  re- 
fpedl,  of  deference  and  efteem,    which  the 
politeft  gallant  of  antiquity  never  thought 
of;   and  of  familiarity  and   referve,    confi- 
dence and  caution,  on  the  part  of  the  wo- 
men, which  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies, 
confined  to  the  fociety  of  their  own  fex,  and 
intimidated  by  a  rigorous  economy  that  ren- 
dered their  ftate  little  better  than  fervitudc^ 
could  have  neither  inclination  nor  opportu- 
nity to  acquire. 

The  old  Germans,   (as  we  leam  from  Ta- 
citus 
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citus  *),  and  thofe  warriors  of  the  north  who 
invaded  the  Roman  empire,  were  on  all  oc- 
caiions  attended  by  th&ir  women ;  whom,  if 
they  did  not  love  with  romantic  fondnefs, 
they  efleemed  for  their  friendly  counfels  and 
faithful  feryice,  and  fometimes  coniidered  as 
oracles,  by  whom  the  gods  gave  intimation 
of  future  events  *f-. '.    But  in  the  more  genial 

regions 


•  Tacitus,  He  moribus  Grermanoniin.  —  Thucydidcs 
was  of  opiDton,  that  ihe  is  the  beft  woman,  of  whom 
there  is  leaft  fpeech,  either  to  her  piraife  or  difpraife  $ 
and  that  the  name  of  a  lady  of  honour  ought  always,  like 
her  body,  to  be  kept  at  home,  and  never  permitted  to  go 
abroad.  This  doArine,  which  conveys  no  comfortable 
idea  of  the  Grecian  economy  in  regard  to  the  Fair  Ses, 
is  warmly  controverted  by  the  gallant  and  good-natured 
Plutarch ;  who,  in  his  treatife  of  the  virtues  of  women, 
contends,  **  that  virtue  always  deferves  honour  where- 
*'  ever  it  is  found,  but  efpecially  when  it  is  the  work  df 
'<  a  feeble  agent ;  and  that,  therefore,  female  virtue  is 
••  peculiarly  worthy  of  praife,  that  not  only  their  own 
*•  fex,  but  men  alfo,  may  profit  by  the  example  .** — Ma- 
ny female  charaAers  of  high  virtue  are  indeed  celebrated 
by  ancient  hiftorians  and  poets  ;  and  innumerable  tefti- 
monies'in  their  favour  might  be  cited  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  Yet  ftill  the  general  treatment  of 
women  at  Rome,  but  efpecially  in  Greece,  was  fuch  as 
we  fhould  not  fcruple  to  call  tyrannical  and  cruel ;  as 
partaking  much  of  the  Afiatic  feverity,  little  of  the  Go- 
thic and  German  confidence,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the 
liberality^  gentlenefs,  and  aficAionate  homage,  of  modern 
gallantry. 

+  I  know  not,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  rcfpcft 
the  northern  nations  paid  their  women,  or  to  what  other 
caufe  it  was  owing  ;  but  it  ifi  furely  very  fingular,  and 
what,   on  Mr  Harris's  principles,  (fee  Hermes,   p.  45.), 

could 
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regions  of  Afia,  the  {exes  lived  on  a  very  clif^ 
ferent  footing.  Without  a  grain  of  efteem 
on  either  fide,  the  men  regarded  the  women 
with  ientiments  of  untender,  though  pailio*^ 
hate  love ;  and  the  women,  fecluded  from  pu-^ 
blic  view,  and  cut  off  from  the  means  of  ra-* 
donal  improvement,  were  infipid  and  fab* 
miflive,  as  (laves  mud  be.  under  the  rod  of 
tyranny.  Modem  gallantry  comprehends  e- 
very  thing  that  is  agreeable  in  thefe  two 
modes  of  domeftic  intercourfe ;  avoiding  the 
jQavifh  and  unmanly  principles  of  the  latter, 
end  whatever  favours  of  harfhnefs  in  the 
former.  With  all  due  regard  to  external 
charms^  it  is  ftill  more  fenfible  of  moral  and 
intellecSlual  beauty ;  and  while  it  favours  the 
enthufiafm,  and  difavows  the  jealoufy,  of  the 
enamoured  Afiatic,  it  exalts  and  refines  thofe 
fentiments  of  rational  efteem  which  we  in- 
herit from  our  free-bom  anceftors  of  the 
north.  In  a  word,  the  fuperiority,  vetted 
by  law  in  the  male  fex,  is  now  amply  com- 
penfated  to  the  female,  by  that  tender  com- 
plaifance,  with  which  they  are  treated  in  all 
polite  nations ;  and  which,  from  the  u(c  they 
make  of  it  in  improving  fociety,  and  en- 
livening con verfation,  it  appears  that  they  fo 
juftly  defer ve. 

could  not  be  eafily  accounted  for,  that  in  the  Saxon  and 
fome  other  northern  languages,  the  Sun  fiioold  be  of 
the  feminine  gender,  and  the  Moon  mafculine.  See 
Hickes's  Thefimrus* 

Is 
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rj^  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  this  gallantry  tends 
*  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  Comic  writing  ?  By 
^  admitting  us  to  the  converfation  of  the  fair 
^  fex,  it  brings  us  acquainted  with  an  entire 
clafs  of  charadlers,  wherein,  though  we  mud: 
difcern  every  foit  df  human  excellence,  we 
may  alio  trace  out  (fince  nothing  fublunary 
is  perfedl)  a  variety  of  thofe  little  faults  and 
abfurdities,  which  Aridotle,  had  he  known 
them,  would  have  allowed  to  be  fit  objeds 
iof  Comic  Ridicule.^  But  neither  Ariftotle, 
nor  any  other  ancient,  can  vie  with  the  mo- 
derns, in  knowledge  of  the  female  charadler. 
We  fee  nothing  of  it^  or  ilext  to  nothings 
in  the  comedies  or  fatires  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Whereas,  in  the  writings  of  Field- 
ing, Young,  Pope,  and  Shakefpeare,  not  to 
mention  the  French  and  Italian  authors,  the 
freaks  and  foibles  of  the  female  world  fup- 
ply  a  rich  fund  of  humorous  entertainment. 

Further :  Coniidering  the  form  of  inter-- 
courfe  now  fubfifling  between  the  fexes,  £b  ^ 
different  from  that  which  anciently  prevail- 
ed, and  their  different  purfuits  and  accom-* 
plifhments  thence  refulting;  is  there  not 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  paffions  where^ 
with  they  infpire  each  other  ihould  alfo  be 
different  ?  Romantic  Love  feems  to  be  al- 
moft  peculiar  to  the  latter  ages.  This  paflion 
may  perhaps  be  traced  up  to  that  fpirit  of 
courtefy  and  adventure  which  arofe  from  cir- 
cumflances  peculiar  to  feudal  government, 
diftinguiflied  all  the  inftitutions  of  chivalry. 
Vol.  IL  3  O  gave 
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gave  birth  and  form  to  the  old  romance,  and 
confequently  to  the  new,  and  to  this  day  in- 
fluences in  a  perceptible  degree  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  of  Europe.  More  delicate  and 
more  generous  than  the  Greek  or  Roman 
loves,  this  paflion  is  alfo  more  interefting, 
and  may  of  courle  be  prefiimed  to  be  more 
powerful.  Shakefpeare,  and  the  author  of 
llobinfon  Crufo,  have  indeed  Ihown,  that 
even  in  modem  times  this  paffion  is  not  cf* 
fential,  either  in  tragedy  or  in  romance,  to 
form  an  affe6ting  fable :  but  the  generality 
of  late  writers,  if  we  may  judge  of  their  o- 
pinions  by  their  practice,  fcem  to  think  o- 
therwife ;  and  that  to  every  fort  of  fi<5li- 
tious  narrative,  from  an  Epic  poem  to  a  Pa- 
iloral,  from  Amadis  de  Gaul  to  the  laft  pu- 
bUfhed  novel,  a  love-ftory  is  as  ornamental 
and  neceflary,  as  leaves  to  a  tree,  or  a  mi* 
ftrefs  to  a  knight-errant. 

As  romantic  love  in  its  natural  and  regular 
procedure,  is  now  become  fo  copious  a  fburce 
of  joy  and  forrow,  hope  and  fear,  triumph 
and  difappoiutment,  vre  might  reafbnablj 
conclude,  that  in  its  moTe  whimfical  forms 
and  vagaries  it  could  fcarce  fail  to  fupplj 
materials  for  laughter.  And  that  this  is  the 
cafe,  nobody  in  the  lead  acquainted  with 
modern  life  or  modern  literature  needs  be 
informed.  1  mention  not  its  laughable  ex- 
travagancies, as  they  appear  in  Don  Quixote, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverfey,  and  other  heroes  on 
record ;    and  far  be  it  from  me  to  fpecify  oa 

this 
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this  occafion  any  of  the  various  forms  of  fe- 
male prudery  and,  coquetry,  of  which  I  al- 
ways think  with  the  mod  profound  reve- 
rence. But  the  reader  would  wonder  at  me^ 
if  I  did  not  remark,  that  to  aSedlationa  and 
follies,  which  I  fear  are  imputable  to  this  . 
gentle  paflion,  we  owe  an  endleis  train  of 
fops,  coxcombs,  beaus,  male  coquets,  ci- 
cifbeos,  and  danglers ;  a  breed  of  animals 
unknown  to  the  ancients;  and  which,  if 
they  were  but  as  harmlefs  as  they  are  con- 
temptible, might  be  allowed  to  rank  with 
the  mod  ridiculous  .things  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Other  caufes  for  the  fuperior  copioufnefs 
of  modern  ridicule  I  fhall  only  hint  at;  as 
illuftration  is  not  neceffary  to  render  their 
cffedls  obvious  to  the  reader. 

We  have  a  far  greater  variety  of  authoris  to 
allude  to,  in  the  way  of  parody  and  bur- 
lefque,  than  the  ancients  had  ;  for  we  have 
both  ancient  authors  and  modern :  and  to 
an  exceflive  admiration  of  the  former  fome 
late  wits  have  afcribed  the  origin  of  a  new 
fpecies  of  ludicrous  charadler,  whereof  we 
have  feveral  ftrong  outlines  in  the  travelling 
phyfician  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  a  finiflied 
portrait  in  the  Memoirs  of  Marrinus  Scribe 
lerus.  There  was  indeed,  in  the  days  of 
Horace  *,  a  fort  of  character  not  unlike  this.; 

•  Hor.  Epift.  ad  Auguftum,  vcrf.  19*  —  27* 
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a  fet  of  critics,    who,  defpiiing  the  Hterary 
produftions  of  their  own  time,    were  perpe- 
tually extolling  the  ancient  Roman  authors, 
and  tracing  out  divine  beauties  of  ftyle  in 
writings  that  were  become  almoft  unintel- 
Jigible.      But  thefe  critics  are  rather  to  be 
ranked  with  thofe  of  our  antiquarians  who 
prefer  Chaucer  and  Langland  to  Dryden  and 
Milton,  and,  like  Pope's  Parifh-clcrk,  take  a 
kindly  affecSlion  even  to  the  black  letter  in 
which  the  former  are  printed.      The  tafte  of 
fuch  men  may  be  fingular ;    but  as  their  la- 
bours are  often  highly  ufeful  in  illuftrating 
ancient  hiftory,    it  would  not  be   pofnble, 
without  violent  mifreprefentation,    to  make 
them  fo  ridiculous,  as  Pope  and  Arbuthnot 
have  made  the  elder  and  younger  Scriblerus. 
It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  our  cuftoms 
in  regard  to  drefs  change  more  frequently 
than  the  Greek  or  Roman  did.    Whether  this 
be  owing  to  our  improvements  in  commerce, 
and  fuperior   zeal   for  varieties  of  manufac'* 
ture,  or  to  a  bad  talte  in  drefs,  which  mufl 
always  be  changing,  becaufe  it  has  no  fixed 
principle ;  or  to  the  influence  of  the  feudal 
manners ;  or  to  the  luxuries  peculiar  to  opu-^ 
lent  monarchy,  —  I  do  not  now  inquire  :  — 
but  a  certain  fa<5l  it  is,   that  the  Greek  and 
Roman  drefles  were  in  a  great  degree  perma- 
nent,  while  ours  are  liable  to  endlefs  variety 
and  alteration.      A  circumftance  this,    that 
jnay  at  firft  view  feem  unconnedled  with  the 
prefent  fubje<5l  j    but  to  which  the  admirers 

of 
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of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Speculator,  and  Tat- 
ler,  are  indebted  for  feme  of  the  fineft  hu- 
mour that  ever  was  written. 

Commerce,  and  all  the  arts  connedled  with 
it,  are  more  fuccefsfuUy  cultivated  by  mo- 
dern, than  they  were  by  ancient  nations* 
Hence  a  variety  of  new  employments,  which^ 
by  dividing  mankind  into  feparate  profeffions 
and  focieties,  multiply  human  chara6lers,  and 
enlarge  the  fphere  of  humour.  And  hence, 
as  was  obferved,  an  infinite  number  of  new 
objeifls  and  ideas,  that  extend  the  bounds  of 
wit,  by  fuggefting  new  fources  of  compan- 
ion, and  ludicrous  arrangement. The  art 

of  Printing,  too,  by  diffufing  literature,  has 
made  the  characters  of  mankind  betteir 
Jsmown,  and  raifed  up  a  greater  variety  of  au- 
thors, whofe  different  purfuits  and  adven- 
tures yield  materials  for  that  mode  of  ludi- 
crous writing,  in  which  the  Dunciad  may  be 
confidered  as  the  mod  capital  performance. 

To  a  full  examination  of  the  prefent  topic^ 
it  would  be  further  neceffary,  to  give  a  criti- 
cal analyfis  of  our  mod  celebrated  works  in 
wit  and  humour,  and  of  the  humaii  cha- 
radlers  difplayed  in  them ;  and  to  inquire, 
from  what  external  caufes  the  laughable  pe- 
culiarities in  each  chara<Sler  arife ;  and  how 
far  the  fame  or  fimilar  caufes  could  take  place 
in  ancient  times.  But  this  I  leave  as  a  theme 
to  amufe  the  leifure  of  future  critics ;  and 
Ihall  conclude  with  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
fuperior  refinement  of  modern  ridicule, 

II.  If 
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11.  Tf  modern  ridicule  be  mofe  copious  than 
the  ancient,  of  which  there  feems  to  be  fuf- 
ficient  proof,  it  muft  alfb,  according  to  the 
natural  progrefs  of  things,    be  more  refined. 
For,    as  was  hinted  already,   the  more  con-* 
verfant  we  are  among  pleafurable  objedls  of 
any  particular  clafs,    the  more  fagacious  we 
become  in  eftimating  their  comparative  ex- 
cellence,   and   our  tafte  of  courfe  becomes 
more  delicate.     When  a  favage  or  clown  fees 
a  pidlure  for  the  firft   time,    his  wonder  is 
raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  even  tho^  the  me- 
rit of  the  piece  be  but  finall :  —  he  never  be- 
held any  thing  fo  admirable ;    he  can  con- 
ceive nothing  beyond  it.      Make  him   gra- 
dually acquainted  with  a  number  of  pidlures^ 
and  engage  him  to  fix  his   attendon  upon 
each,  and  you  fhali  fee  him  of  his  <own  ac- 
cord begin  to  form  companions ;  to  difcover 
beauties  in  one,  which  are  not  in  another,  or 
not  in  the  fame  degree ;  and  at  laft,  perhaps^ 
to  find  out  imperfe<Elions  in  the  beft,  and  to 
conceive  fomething  in  the  art  Hill  better  than 
he  has  ever  feen. — Homely  jokes  delight 
the  vulgar,  becaufe  their  knowledge  of  ludi- 
crous combination  is  limited.    Let  this  know- 
ledge be  extended ;    let  them  hear  varieties 
of  converfation,  or  read  the  works  of  witty 
authors,  and  their  tafte  will  improve  of  itfelf : 
and  thofe  jokes  will  at  length  appear  defpica- 
ble,  which  formerly  they  miftook  for  excel- 
lent.    That  the  humour  of  Addifon  and  Pope 
ihould  be  more  refined  than  that  of  Lucian 

aod 
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and  Horace,  that  Swift  fliould  be  more  de- 
licate than  Rabelais,  and  Foote  than  Ari- 
ftophanes,  is  therefore  not  more  furprifing, 
than  that  the  man  of  obfwvation,  who  has 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  fliould  be  a  better 
judge  of  elegance  in  building  and  furniture, 
than  he  who  has  never  travelled  beyond  the 
frontier  of  his  native  province. 

But,  if  this  progrefs  towards  perfedlion  of 
tafte  hold  univerfally,  why,  it  may  be  faid, 
do  not  we  excel  the  ancients  in  our  taflt 
of  books  and  writing  in  general ;  fince  it  is 
plain,  that  in  this  refpeA  alfo  we  have  more 
'  experience  than  they  ?  I  anfwer :  If  all  the 
books  we  have,  the  new  as  well  as  old,  had 
been  written  in  a  good  tafte,  and  we  as  at^ 
tentive  readers  as  the  ancients  were,  it  is  not 
abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  our  tafte  in  writing 
might  have  been  more  perfect  than  theirs. 
But  we  have  fuch  numbers  of  books  to  read, 
and  fo  many  of  them  trifling,  and  fo  many 
unfkilfuUy  written,  that  we  are  apt  to  lofe 
the  habit  of  attentive  ftudy,  and  even  to  con- 
tra6t  a  liking  to  inelegant  or  faulty  compofi- 
tion.  For  inattention  long  indulged  fettles 
into  a  habit ;  and  the  fame  fufceptibility  of 
nature,  which  in  time  reconciles  fome  men 
to  the  relifli  of  tobacco  and  ftrong  liquors, 
may  alfo  gradually  admit  a  depravation  ift 
the  mental  tafte  of  thofe  to  whom  deformity 
and  impropriety  have  long  been  familiar. 
I  fuppofed'the  clown,  the  favage,  and 
the  traveller,  attentive  to  what  they  faw  j  apd 
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I  did  not  fuppofe  every  thing  they  faw  to  be 
bad  in  its  kind.  Had  every  thing  been  bad, 
or  they  inattentive,  it  would  have  been  im- 
poffible  for  them,  in  the  cafe  I  mentioned, 
ever  to  acquire  a  tafte  in  painting,  building, 
or  furniture  :  and  were  a  man  never  to  hear 
any  but  coarfe  and  vulgar  jokes,  I  queftion 
whether  his  tafte  in  ridicule  would  ever  ina- 
prove,  though  he  were  to  hear  them  by  hun- 
dreds and    thoufands  every  day. And 

therefore  I  admit,  that  the  progrefe  above 
mentioned,  towards  perfedion  of  tafte,  holds, 
not  univerfally,  but  only  in  certain,  circum- 
ftances ;  and  that  the  fuperior  refinement  of 
modern  ridicule  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
from  its  fuperior  copioujnefs^  unlefs  we  can 
prove  it  to  have  received  cultivation  frona 
the  influence  of  other  caufes  peculiar  to  the 
condition  of  men  in  modern  times. 

And,  in  'order  to  prove  this,  I  obferve, 
fecondly ,  That  what  we  call  the  point  of  ho- 
nour (though  in  many  refpedls  blameable) 
has,  in  conjundlion  with  a  fpirit  of  courtefy 
derived  from  the  fame  Feudal  origin,  tend- 
ed greatly  in  thefe  latter  times  to  check  in- 
temperate pailion,  and  regulate  human 
i'peech.  And  nothing,  perhaps,  .has  more 
effeclually  foftened  converfation,  by  difcoun- 
tenancing  indelicacy,  and  by  promoting  good 
humour,  gentle  manners,  and  a  defire  to 
pleafe,  than  the  fociety  of  the  fair  fex ;  an 
acquifition  whereof  neither  the  fages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,'  not  the  voluptuaries  of  Afia,  ever 
2  knew 
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knew  the  value ;  and  for  which  Europe  is 
indebted  to  the  refinements  peculiar  to  mo- 
dem gallanti^.  Nor  is  it  only  by  ftildyingf 
to  avoid  vj'hatever  might  be  oflfenfive  to  fe- 
male delicacy,  that  we  derive  improvement 
from  our  amiable  partners  in  focial  life.  They 
fct  us  an  example,  from  which  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  receive  no  benefit.  The  livelinefs 
of  their  fency,  the  purity  of  their  tafte,  and 
the  unftudied  eafe  of  their  elocution,  give  td 
modem  converfation  an  elegance  and  a  va- 
riety, which  the  Socratic  fchool  itfelf  would 
have  been  proud  to  take  for  a  model. 

My  third  remark  is.  That  political  infti- 
tutione  have  alfo  an  eStA  on  ludicrous  wri- 
ting, as  on  every  thing  dfe  in  which  that 
political  creature  Man  is  concerned.  The! 
mirth  of  a  favage,  when  he  gives  way  to 
it,  is  mere  madnefs ;  as  his  forrow  approaches 
for  the  mod  part  to  defpair.  But  favages 
are  little  addii^ed  to  jocularity  i  their  looks, 
dieiribngs,  and  their  mufic  are  folemil;  they 
are  continually  engroffed  by  emotions  more 
powerful  than  this  of  laughter ;  -^  a  neceflary 
eficdl  of  their  violent  temper,  and  of  their 
needy  ancf  perilous  condition.  Wit  and  hu- 
mour, and  thofe  nicer  improvements  of' 
Ijpeech  that  minifter  to  pleafure  rither  than 
neceffity,  feldom  appear  among  a  people,  till 
pubUc  peace  be  tolerably  fecure.  And  as  mo- 
narchy is,  of  all  governments,  the  leaft  liable 
to  either,  external  aflault,  or  inteftine  com- 
motion, and  leaves  the  fubjedl  moft  at  leifure 
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for  both  private  brtfinefs  and  private  amnfe^ 
ment ;  it  would  feem  of  courfe  mpre  favour- 
able to  every  fpecics   of  comic  rwnti^g^  than 
any  of  the  republicau  forms ;   in  which  im- 
portant afTairSf    aod  coniequently  important 
emotions,  muft  ever  be  prefeat  to  the  fb- 
ber- minded  citizen-  Andv^hereperibns  of  all 
ranks,  and  thole  ranks  very  different,  olten 
meet  in  fociety,    and  the  public  w^£u:^  d^, 
pends  on  their  living  on  good  terms  with  one 
another,  each  within  the  fphare  of  his  owu 
jprerogative,  (a  (late  of  things  not  to  be  IooId- 
jpd  for  in  Democracy  or  Defpotifm,  but  very 
compatible  with  liipited  monarchy)^ — po- 
iitene&  of  behaviour  mufl  needs  take  plaice; 
while  the  great  find  it  for  their  in^ereli  to. 
pl^fe  the  people;  and  the  peopl^,  to  recomr* 
mend  themselves  to  the  favour  of.  the  great. 
This  general   politenefs,  which  is  one  diftin*- 
guilhing   characlerifUc  ,of   monarchy,  ^and 
which  the  exstmple  of  a  court  is  alone  fuffi-^*^ 
cient  to  mal^e  falhionable,  muft  ever  be  un- 
friendly to  rudenef^  of   fpeech,    and  muft; 
therefore  refine  wit  and  humoui',  while  it  po* 
lilhes  convedation.     Now  it  is  obfei:vable^, 
that  in  modetn  times  Monarchy  gives  the 
law  to  thofe  parts  of  the  world .  that  afpire  co 
a  literary  character,    as  Republican  govern- 
ment did  of  old.      Does  not  this,  added  to 
the  former  confideration,    account  iii  ibme 
mcafure  for  the  fuperior  refinement  of  the 
modern  wit  and  humour  ? . 

And  now,   notwithftauding  the  levity  of 
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many  of  thcfe  remark?,  and  the  unintercfting 
dtle  prefixed  to  them,  may  we  not  be  per- 
mitted to  obfcrve  in  conclufion,  that  the 
meek  and  benevolent  fpirit  of  our  religion 
has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  fwectening 
and  refining  all  the  comforts  of  human  fo- 
ciety ,  and  Con verfation  among  the  reft  ?  — 
That  humility,  gentlenefs,  and  kind  affec- 
tion, whereof  good-fcreeding  ever  aflumes  the 
outward  form,  does  not  Chriftianity  eftabliih 
in  the  heart  as  a  permanent  principle  of  in- 
4iipenfable  obligation  ?  That  generous  love 
<jf  humankind,  which  prompts  the  Chriftian 
to  watch  for  the  good  of  others,  and  embrace 
crery  opportunity  of  promoting,  not  only 
their  welfare,  but  their  virtue,  taking  care 
never  to  offend,  and  avoiding  even'  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil,— would  not  the  man  of 
tafte  acknowledge  to  be  the  verj^  perfedlion 
.  and  heroifm  of  polite  behaviour  ?  Muft  not 
the  affedling  view  that  true  religion  exhibits, 
of  all  mankind  bearing  to  one  another  the  re* 
lation  of  brethren,  impart  keennefs  and  adi- 
^ity  to  thofe  tender  fympathies  of  our  fe- 
cial nature,  whereof  the/^language  of  good- 
breeding  is  fo  rertarkaWy  expreflive  ?  Chri- 
ftianity commands,  npt  the  fupprcflion  on- 
lyl  but  the  cxtin<£lion,  of  every  indelicate 
tnought,  arrogant  emotion,  and  malevolent 
purpofe :  --«  would  converfation  ftand  in  need 
df  any  further  refinement,  if  this  law  were 
as  pundlually  fulfilled,  as  it  is'earneftly  re- 
commended r      What   is    more  -  efficacious, 
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than "  habitual  good-humour,  in  imdertng 
the  intcrcourfq  of  fociety  •  agreeable,  and  la 
Ifeeping  at  a  diftance  all .  intemperate  paf- 
fion^  and  all  harfhneis  of  fentiment  and 
language  ?  —  and  of  what  religion,  but  the 
Chrillian,  can  we  fay  with  truth/  that  it 
fupplies,  in  every  flate  of  human  afiairs^  a 
perpetual  fource  qf  inward  confolation  ?  In 
9.  word,  true  Chiiftianity,  alone  mid  at  once, 
transforms  a'tarbari^i  into  a  man;  a  bru- 
tal, felfiih,  and  ipelancholy  favage,  into  a 
kind,  a  generous,  and  a  chearful  afTociate. 

Will  it  be  faid,  that  delicacy  qf  fpeech  and 
behaviour  may  be  communicated  and  acqui* 
red  by  the  means  recprnmended  in  fome  late 
Letters,  namely,  by  external  applications, 
and  by  the  ufe  of  certain  n^chanical  phrafes, 
looks,  and  geftures  ?  As  well  may  the  paint- 
ing of  the  cheeks/and  eye-brows  be  prelcri-i- 
bed  as  a  prefervative  from  the  rheumatifin, 
and  perfumed  fnufi  as  an  antidote  againft 
hunger  and  thiril.  He  has  learned  little  of 
the  true  interefts  of  human  fociety,  and  no-» 
thing  at  all  of  the  hunaan  mind,  who  does 
not  know,  that  without  fincerity  there  could 
not  be  either  happinefs  or  comfort  upon 
earth ;  that  permanent  propriety  of  conducl 
Jias  its  fource  in  the  heart;  ,  and  that,  if  all 
men  believed  one  another  to  be  knaves  and 
hypocrites,  politenefs  of  language  and  atti-r 
tude,  inftcad  of  being  graceful,  would  ap- 
pear as.  ridicalous,  as  the  chatter  of  a  par- 
rot, or  the  grin  of  a  monkey.    Who,  that  has 
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the  fpiritof  a  man,    couldtakepleaiufein 
profeilions  of  good-will,  whicl^  he  knew  to 
be  infincere  ?  ;Who,  that  is  not  coofcious  of 
fome  ^aienefs  ia  l^mfelf,    could  ieriouily  i^ 
maginev  that  maIIki^d  ix)  geoeral  might  be 
rea4cred  fufceptible  of  fiich  pleafure  ?      I 
{peak  act  now  of  the  immorality  of  that  new 
iyftem ;  which,  if  I  were  inclined  to  £ay  of  it 
what  I  think,  would  give  deeper,  a$  well  as 
louder,  tones  to  my  language  ;  I  fpeak  only 
Qjf  its  abfurdity  and  folly.     And  abfurd,  andv 
fbqlifh,  in  the  e:i^treme,    as  well  as  wickedn 
,  muft  every  fyftem  be,    that  aims  to  disjoin, 
delicacy  from  virtue,  or  virtue  from  religioor 
Let  us  not  imagine,  ,  becaijife  the  influence 
of  religion  is  not  fo  powerful  as  it  ought  to, 
be,  ths^t  therefore  it  is  not  powerful  at  alL 
What  human  creatures  would  have  been  afj 
this  day,    if  the  light  of  the  goipel  had  not; 
yet  arifen  upon  the  earth,  we  cannot  pofitive- 
ly  tell :   but  were  this  a  proper  place  for  ex- 
plaining the  ground  of  fuch  a  conjedure,  t 
think  I  could  demonfb^ate  the  reafonablenefs 
of  fuppofing,  that  they  muft  have  been,  be- 
yond all  comparifon,    more   wretched  than 
they  are.     At  a  ^inie,  when  it  was  debafed 
by  the  moft  lamentable  fuperftitions,  religion 
taught  <:ourtefy  and  fobernefs  to  the  fons  of 
chivalry  :   a  circumftance  whereof  the  falu-^ 
Vary  e^ecls  are  Aill^difcernible  in  the  man- 
ners of  Europe.     How  much  greater  may  we 
prefume  its  efficacy  to  be  in  thcfe  days,  when 
y%  is  taught  in  its  purity,  and  may  be  under- 
i  ftood 
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ftood  by  all !  —  But  infidels,  it  may  be  olb- 
je^d,  are  as  eminent  for  polite  behaviour^ 
as  bcHevers.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  which 
however  it  is  impoffible  to  ^  prove,  1  would 
only  define  thofe,  who  fecond  the  objedion, 
to  -confider,  whether  the  prcfcnt  fyftcm  of 
poHtenefs  arofe  among  infidels  or  Chriftians ; 
whether  it  would  have  arifen  at  all,  if  pa- 
ganifm  had  continued  to  prevail;  whether 
feveral  of  its  diftiguiihing  charaAers  be  not 
derived  from  the  Chriftian  religion ;  whe- 
ihtT  the  light  of  reafon,  unaided  by  the  ra- 
diance of  the  gofpd,  would  have  difpeUed 
fb  ibon  that  night  of  intelledhial  darkneis 
which  followed  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roknan 
empire :  —  and,  laftly,  whether  it  be  not  pru- 
dent for  a  few  individuals  (unbelievers  being 
ftill,  as  I  truft,  the  fmaller  number  in  theie 
parts  of  the  world)  to  conform  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  many,  efpecially  whm  thofe  man- 
ners are  univerfally  felt  and  acknowledged 
to  be  more  agreeable  than  any  other.  The 
influence  of  true  religion,  in  humanizing  fb- 
ciety,  and  refining  converfation,  is  indeed  ve- 
ry great.  And  if  fb,  I  could  not,  confiftent- 
ly  with  my  prefcnt  plan,  overlook  it  ^5o^ 
is  it,  in  my  opinion,  poffible  for  a  philoib- 
pher,  unlefs  blinded  by  ignorance,  checked 
by  timidity,  or  led  aftray  by  prqudice,  to  en- 
ter into  any  inquiry  relating  either  to  morals 
or  to  manners,  without  paying  fome  tribute 
of  praife  to  that  Divine  Inftitution. 

<  * 
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Ego  muUos  homines  excelltnti  animo  ac  vir-^ 
$ute  Juiffcj .  et  fine  doflrina^  nature  ipfius  habitu 
prope  divino^  per  fiipfos  et  moderatosy  et  gra-- 
^esy  extitijfe  fateor.  Etiam  illud  adjungOj  fis^ 
plus  ad  laudem  atque  virtutem  naturam  fine  doc^ 
trinUy  quam  fine  natura  valuiffe  doiirinam.  At-' 
que  idem  ego  contendo^  cum  ad  naturam  extmiam 
atque  illtiftrem  accejferit  ratio  qutedam  conforma-- 
tioque  doBrinds^  turn  illud  nefino  quid  pr^eclarum 
ac  fingulare  fi)lere  exifiere.  —  ^od  fi  non  hie 
tantus  frudlus  ofienderetur^  et  ft  ex  his  fiudtis 
dekBatio  fi>la  peteretur  \  tamen^  ut  opinor^  hanc 
animi  remijfionem  humanijjimam  ac  liberattjjimam 
judicatetis.  —  H^c  fiudia  adolefientiam  alunt^ 
feneEiutem  ohleBant^  ficundas  res  omant^  ad^ 
verfis  perfugium  ac  folatium  prabent^  deleBant 
domiy  non  impediunt  foris^  pemo&ant  nobifcumy 
peregrinantury  ru/iicantur. 

Cicero  pro  Archia,  cap.  7, 
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Writtcti  in  the  year  1760/  ' 


H  E  calumniators,  of.  tli£  Orieek  and 
Ronxaa  Learning  .have  not  beeai 
few  in  thefe  latter  times.,  f  errault^ 
La  Motte,  and  TeralTon,  arraigned 
the  tafte  of  the  ancients;  and  Dgs  Cartes 
and  Malebranche  afFedled  to  defpife  their 
philofophy.  Yet  it  leemed  to-  /be  allowed  iu 
^neral,  that  the  ftudy  of  the  Claflic  ^uthors 
.was  a  neceffary  part  of  poUte  ^eaucatio^* 
.This,  however,  has  of  late  been  not  only 
queftioned,  but  denied  :  and  it  has  been, 
iaid,  that  every  thing  worth  preferving  of 
ancient  literature  might  be  more  eafilytranC- 
mittedy  both  to  us  and  to  pofterity,  through 
the  channel  of  the  modern  languages,  than 
through  that  of  the  Gredc  and  Latin.  On 
this  fubje6l,  feveral  flight  eflays  have  been 
written ;  the  authors  of  which  feem  to  think, 
that  the  human  mind,  being  now  arrived  at 
Vol,  IL  3  Q^  maturity, 
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maturity,  may  fafely  be  left  to  itfelf ;  an4 
that  the  Claffic  authors,  thofe  great  inftrud:- 
prs  of  former  times,  are  become  an  incum- 
brance to  the  more  fprightly  genius  of  the 
prefent. 

For  who,  that  is  an  adept  in  the  philo- 
fophy  of  Locke  and  Newton,  can  have  any 
*  ■  need  of  Ariftotlc  ?  What  ufeful  precept 
"  of  the  Socratic  fchool  has  been  overlook- 
ed by  modern  moralifts  ?  Is  not  Geome- 
try as  fairly,  and  as  fully  difplayed  in  the 
^*  French  and  Englifli  tongues^  as  in  the  un- 
known diale<5ts  of  Archimedes,  ApoUo- 
nius,  and  Euclid  ?  .  Wl^y  l^ave  recourfe 
*'  to  Demofihenes  and  Cicero,  for  examples 
*'  in  an  art,  which  Maflillon,  Bourdaloue^ 
and  the  French  academicians,  (to  fay  no- 
thing of  the  orators  of  our  own  country), 
"  have  carried  to  perfeAion  ?  Are  we  not* 
*'  taught  by  Voltaire  and  his  Editors,  v^ho, 
*'  though  ignorant  of  Greek,  are  well  read 
*'  in  Madam  Dacier^s  tranllations,  that  Taflb 
^*  is  a  better  poet  than  Homer;  and  that  the 
"  fixth  and  feventh  cantoes  of  the  Henriade 
**  are  alone  more  valuable  than  the  whole 
*'  Iliad  *  ?  What  Dramatic  poet  of  anti- 
quity is  tp  be  compared  with  the  immortal 
Shakefpeare  ?  what  fatirift  with  Pope,  who 
to  all  the  fire  and  elevation  of  Juvenal, 
joins  the  wit,  the  tifte,  and  fententious 
^*  morality,    of  Horace  ? ,    As  to  criticifin  : 


f  Sec  Lc  Viccnde  dcUa  Litcratura,  pag.  166. 
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is  there  in  Ariftotlci  Dionyfius, ,  Cicero^ 
Quintilian^  or  Longinus,  any  thing  that 
is  not  more  philofophically  explained^  and 
better  illuftrated  by  examples^  in  the  wri- 
tings oJF  Dacier,  Rollin,  Fenelon,  Dry  deny 
and  Addifon  ?  — *— '  And  then,  how  deba-» 
fing  to  an  ingenuous  mind  is  the  drudgery 
and  difcipUne  of  our  public  fehools  S 
That  the  beft  days  of  youth  Ihould  be  em-^ 
bittered  by  confinement,  amidfi  the  gloom 
of  foUtude,  or  under  the  fcourge  of  ty- 
ranny ;  and  all  for  no  purpofe,  but  that 
the  memory  may  be  loaded  with  the  words 
of  two  la;nguages  that  have  been  dead  up- 
wards of  a  thoufand  years  :  -— <  is  it  not  an 
abfurdity  too  grofs  to  admit  of  exaggera- 
tion ?  To  fee  a  youth  of  fpirit  hanging 
over  a  mufty  folio,  his  cheek  pale  with 
watching,  his  brow  furrowed  with  un- 
timely wrinkles,  his  health  gone,  and  eve^ 
ry  power  of  his  foul  enervated  with  an- 
xiety, and  ftupified  with  poring. upon  tri- 
flesj  —  what  blood  boils  not  with  indig- 
nation, what  heart  melts  not  with  forrow ! 
And  then  the  pedant,  juft  broken  looftf 
from  his  cell,'  briftling  all  o'er  with  Greek, 
and  puflTd  with  pride,"  as  Boileau  fays  j 
his  head  fo  full  of  words,  that  no  room  isr 
left  for  ideas  j  his  accomplifliments  fo  high- 
ly prized  by  himfelf,  as  to  be  intolerable 
to  others ;  ignorant  of  the  hiftory,  and 
untouched  with  the  interefis,  of  his  na- 
tive country; —  what  an  ufelefs,  what  an 
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'  odious  animal  !     Who  will  fay  that  edtC^ 

*  cation  is  on  a  right  footing,  w'hile  its  ttfn?- 

^  dency  is,  to  create  fneh  a  monfter  ! --^ 

^  Ye  parents,  liften,  and  be  wife^  fWotdcl 
^  you  have  your  children  healthy,  and  po-^ 
'  Hte,  and  feniimehtat  ?,  Let  their  eari|r 
^  youth  be  employed  in  genteel   exercilcs^ 

*  the  theatre,  the  coffeehoufe,  and  the  card-^ 

*  table,  will  refine  their  taftc,  inftrudl  them 

*  in  pubfic  aflairs,    and   produce  habits  of 

*  attention  and  cohtrivaAce ;  and  the  French 

*  authors  will  makfe  them  men  of  wit  anct 
^  fprightly  converfation,  and  give  a  certaia 

*  je  n^  /fat  qudioi  elegance  to  their  whole 

*  behaviour  *:'  -^  but  for  Greek  and  Latim 

*  the  ftudy.  of  Gronovius,  Scaligcr,  and 
'  Burman,    the  accomp^ilhmeil^  of-  -Dntchr 

Gonimentators   and  •  Jefuits  ;  *-^  kcavens*  f 
what  has  a  man  of  fafiiion  to  da  with 
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Moft,  of  t|i€  difcourfcs  I  have  heard  or 
fen  this  iidt  of  the  queftion  were  in  a  £milar 
ftyle  of  'vague  declamation,  feafoned  .  with 
high  encbmiitkis  .on  the  utility  and  elegance 
of  the  Frfnch  language  and  fiteraturc,  and 
on  the  late  difcoveries  in  phyfiology  for  which 
we  cannot  be  iaid  tto  be  indebted  to  any  6^ 
the  fages  of  Greece  and  Rome;  And  how 
cafy  is  it  to  declaim,  on  fuch  a  topic*  By 
blending  fpm6  truth  with*  ybut  iaH^hood^ 
by  giving  to  the*  latter  theJ^r-of  har Aoleis 
amplificatibn,  and  by  deicanting  on  the  ah^ 
tifes  of  ftudy^  2ts  if  they  were  its  natural  con- 

.   ^    ■     ^.  ^  iecjuencesy 
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ieqsenceS)  you  may  compo&a.very  platifibkr 
harangue;  fuch  as  could  not  be  fully  aa<« 
fwered  without  greater  \rafte  of  ttxne  and 
patience;  than  the  champion  of  antiquity 
would  think  it  worth  .  his  while  to  beftow* 
And  if  your  doiftrine  happens  to  flatter  the 
prejudices,  tibe  vanity, '  or  the  indolence  of 
the  age,  yon  will  be  regarded  by  fbme  as  & 
fine  writer,  of  Mberal  principles,  -  and  a  man^ 
lyfpirit. 

It  is  however  thought  by  many,  who  lik 
tny  opinion  are  more  competent  jiulges,  that 
an  early  acquaintance  witji  the  claiBcs  is  thb 
only  foundatioin  ^  good  learning,  and  that 
it  i&  incumbent  on  aU  who  direif^  the  fiudieb 
of  youth,  to  h^ve  this  great  obje^  cond^ 
Hually  before  them,  as  a  matcer  of  the  moft 
ierious  concerA  ;  for  that  a  good  tafte  in  K^ 
terature  is  friendly  both  to  public  and  to  pri- 
vate virtue,  and  of  courfe  tends  to  promote 
in  no  incoi^d^able  degree  the  glory  of  a 
nation ;  and  &at  as  the  ancients  are  more  or 
leis  under ftood,  the  principles  and  the  fpirit 
of  found  erudition  will  ever  be  found  to  flou^ 
rifh  or  decay.  I  ihall  therefi>re  fbite  as  briefly 
as  poflible  fbme  of  the  peculiar  advantages^ 
that  feim  to  me  to  accompany  this  fort  of 
ftudy  ;  with  a  view  to  obviate^  if  I  can^  cer- 
tain pvigudices,  which  I  am  fbrry  to  obferve 
have  of  late  years  been,  gaining  ground,  at 
lead  in  the  northern  part  of  this  ifland.  The 
fubjeift  is  copious  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  thofe 
adveriaries  to  whom  1  uqw  addrefs  myfelf 

would 
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would  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  long.diilei^ 
tadon. 

The  objedlions  that  are  xnoft  commonly 
made  to  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  may  perhaps  '  be  reduced  to  four. 
It  is  faid,  firfl,  '^  that  this  mode  of  edticatioa 
*^  obliges  the  ftudent  to  employ  too  much 
time  in  the  acquifition  of  words  :  —  fe- 
condly^  that  when  he  has  acquired  thefe 
languages,  he  does  not  find,  that  they  re-»- 
pay  his  toil :  —  thirdly,  that  the  (Indies 
of  a  Grammar-*fchool  have  a  tendency  to 
encumber  the  genius^  and  coniequently  to 
weaken,  rather  than  improve,  the  human 
mind  :  —  and,  laftly,  that  the  claflic  an-^ 
thors  contain  many  defcriptions  and  doc- 
rines  that  may  feduce  the  underflanding, 
inflame  the  pafEons,  and  corrupt  the 
"  heart." 

1.  I .  In  anfwer  to  the  firft  objecElion,  I 
would  obferve^  that  the  plan  of  Itudy  muft 
be  very  bad,  where  the  {Indent's  health  is 
hurt  by  too  cloie  application.  Some  parents 
and  teachers  have  thought,  that  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  fcholar  mull  be  in  proportioa 
to  the  number  of  hours  he  employs  in  con- 
ning his  ta£k  :  but  that  is  a  great  miilake. 
Experience  proves,  that  three  or  four  hours 
a-day,  properly  employed  in  the  grammar- 
fchool,  have  a  better  effe€t  than  nine ;  and 
are  Sufficient  to  lay  within  a  few  years  a 
good  foundation  of  claflical  knowledge. 
Dunces^  it  is  true,,  would  require  more  time;; 

but- 
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but  dunces  have  nothing  to  do  with  Greek 
and  Latin :    For  ftudies  that  yield  neither 
delight  nor. improvement  are  not  only  foper^ 
fluous    but  hurtful;    becaufe  they  mifem- 
ploy  tbofe  faculties  Which  nature  had  defti- 
ned  to  other  purpofes.      At  the  fame  time, 
therefore,    that  young  men  arc  profecuting 
their  gramtoatical  ftudies,    they  may  learn 
writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  ;  aiid  may  devote  the  in^ 
tervals  of  leifure  to  riding,    fencing,    dan- 
cing, and  other  manly  exercifes.     Idlenefs  is 
the    greateft   misfortune  incident    to   early 
years ;  the  diftempers  it  breeds  in  tl^  foul 
are  numbcrlefs  and  incurable.      And  where 
children,   during  their  hours  of  relaxation, 
are  left  at  their  own  difpofal,  they  too  often 
inak6  choice  of  criminal  anuifement  and  bad 
company.     At  Sparta,  -the  youth  were  conti- 
nually under  the  infpeAion  of  thofe  who  had 
authority  over  them  ;  .  their  education,   fays 
iPlutarch,  was  one  continued  e^ercife  of  obe- 
dience :  but  it  was  never  faid,  that  the  Spar- 
tan youth  became  torpid,  or  melancholy,  or 
fickly,  from  want  of  amufement.      Where-* 
ever  there  is  a  fchool,  there  ought  to  be,  and 
generally  is,  a  field  or  area  for  diverfions ; 
and  if  the  hours  that  boys  in  this  country 
fpend  with  one  another,  that  is,  in  faunter-r 
ing,    and  too  often  in  gaming,   quarrelling, 
and  fwearing,  were  to  be  devoted  to  exercift, 
under  tiie  eye  of  fome  perfbn  of  prudence, 
|:heir  fouls  and  bodies  would  both  be  the 

fetter 
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better  for  it ;  and  a  great  deal  of  time  left  for 
the  ftudy  of  many  branches  of  knowledge, 
befides  what  is  contained  in  the  grammar, 
and  ancient  /  authors.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  we  allot  too  much .  of  their  time,  not 
to  play,  but  to  idleneis  ; '  and  hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  their  clailical  ftudies  interfere  with 
other  neceflary  parts  of  education.  But  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  their  fludie^  and  amu^ments 
might  be  made  perfedly  confident ;  and  the 
culture  of  the  mind  promoted  at  the  fame 
time  with  that,  of  the  body.  If  both  theie 
ends  are  not  always  accompliihed,  and  but 
feldom  purfiied,  the  blame  is  to  be  laid,  nei- 
ther on  the  teacher,  nor  on  the  things  that 
are  taught,  but  on  thofe  perfbns  only  who 
have  the  power  of  refonning  our  fchool-dif^ 
cipline,  and  want  the  inclination.  At  any 
rate,  the  blame  qannot  be  laid  on  the  Qaflic 
Authors,  or  on  thofe  very  ufeful  members  of 
a  commonwealth,  the  compilers  of  gram- 
mars  and  didtionaries.  For  the  facidties  of 
children  might  be  diflipated  by  idleneis, 
their  manners  poifoned  by  bad  company,  or 
their  health  impaired  by  injudicious  confine- 
ment, though  Greek  and  Latin  were  anmhi- 
lated. 

2.  It  is  another  abufe  of  ftudy,  whoi  the 
hours  of  attendance  in  a  grammar-fchobl  are 
all  employed  in  the  acquifition  of  words.  If 
a  child  find  nothing  but  words  in  the  old  au- 
thors, it  muft  be  owing  to  the  ftupifying  in- 
fluence of  an  ignorant  teacher.  The  moft  in- 
3  terefting 
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tcrefting  part  of  profane  hiftory  is  delivered 
by  thp  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  From 
them  alfo  we  may  learn  the  pureft  precepts 
of  uninfjpired  morality,  delivered  in  the  moll 
enchanting  language,  illuflrated  by  the  hap-* 
pieft  allufions,  and  enforced  by  the  moft  per- 
tinent examples,  and  mod  emphatlcal  rea- 
ibning.  Whatever  is  airiufive  and  inftruftive 
in  fable,  whatever  in  defcription  is  beautiful^ 
or  in  compofition  harmonious,  whatever  can 
foothe  or  awaken  the  human  paflions,  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  have  carried  to 
perfection.  That  children  Ihould  enter  into 
all  thefe  beauties,  is  not  to  be  imagined ; 
but  that  they  may  be  made  to  comprehend 
them  fo  far  as  to  be  imprqved  and  delighted 
in  a  high  degree,  admits  of  no  doubt.  To* 
gether  with  the  words,  therefore,  of  thefe 
two  celebrated  languages,  they  may  learn, 
without  any  additional  experice  of  time,  the 
principles  of  hiftory,  morality,  politics,  geo^ 
graphy,  and  criticifm  j  which,  when  taught 
in  a  foreign  dialedl,  will  perhaps  be  found 
to  leave  a  deeper  impreflion  upon  the  memo- 
ry, than  when  explained  in  the  mother  tongue^ 
The  young  ftudent  Ihould  be  equally  atten-^ 
tive  to  the  phrafeology  and  to  the  fubjecl  of 
his  leflbn  ;  and  receive  directions  for  analy-^ 
iing  the  one,  a^s  well  as  for  conftruing  the 
other.  He  ought  to  read  his  authors,  firft 
as  a  grammarian,  fecondly  as  a  philofopher^ 
and  laftly  as  a  critic ;  and  all  this  he  may 
do  without  difficulty,  and  with  delight  a& 
Vql.  II.  3  R  well 
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well  as  profit, .  if  care  is  taken  to  proportion 
his  tafk  to  his  years  and  capacity.  Nor  let  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  firft  principles  of  gram- 
mar  are  more  intelligible  to  a  young  mind, 
than  the  rudiments  of  philofbphy  and  rheto- 
ric. In  matters  within  their  fphcre,  do  we 
not  find  that  children  can  diflinguiih  be- 
tweeii  truth  and  falfehood ;  perceive  the  con^r 
nedlion  of  caufes  and  effedls  ;  infer  an  obr- 
vious  conclufion  from  plain  premiies,  and  e- 
ven  make  experiments  upon  nature  for  the 
regulation  of  their  own  condu<fl  ?  And  if  in 
mufic,  and  drawing,  and  penman£hip,  and 
phrafeology,  the  tafle  of  a  child  is  impro- 
vable, why  not  in  compofition  s^nd  ftyle^  the 
cadence  of  periods,  and  the  harmony  of 
verfe,  probability  of  fable,  and  accuracy  of 
defcription  ?  The  more  we  attend  to  an  au- 
thor's fubject,  the  greater  proficiency  wc 
fhall  always  make  in  his  language.  To  un- 
derftand  the  fubjedl  well,  it  is  neceflary  to 
ftudy  the  words  and  their  connection  with  a 
critical  eye  j,  whereas,  even  when  his  know- 
ledge of  the.  words  is  very  fuj)erficial,  a 
fcholar  or  tutor,  who  attends  to  nothing  clfc, 
may  think  himfelf  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  author's  meaning.  The  mere  Gram- 
matical teacher  will  never  be  found  to  have 
any  true  tafte  for  his  author  :  if  he  had,  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  confine  him- 
felf to  verbal  remarks  :  he  muft  give  fcope 
to  his  admiration  or  difguft,  if  he  really  feci 
thofe  palhons ;  and  muft  therefore  commuo- 

nicate 
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hicate  to  the  pupil  fome  fiortion  of  his  own 
enthufiafm  or  fagacity. 

3.  The  mental  faeulties  of  children  ftand 
as  much  in  need  of  improvement,  and  con- 
fequently  of  exercife,  as  their  bodily  powers. 
Nor  is  it  of  fmall  importance  to  dbvife  fome 
mode  of  difcipline  for  fixing  their  attention^ 
When  this  is  not  done,  they  become  thought-* 
lefs  and  diflipated  to  a  degree  that  often  un-^ 
fits  them  for  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  jufl  fenfe 
of  the  value  of  this  part  of  education.  The 
youth  of  Sparta^  when  their  more  violent 
exercifes  were  over^  employed  themielves  in 
works  of  ibratagem ;  which  in  a  flate,  where 
wealth  and  avarice  were  unknown,  .  could 
hardly  be  carried  to  any  criminal  excefs; 
When  they  met  together  for  converfation^ 
their  minds  were  continually  exerted  in  jud- 
ging of  the  morality  of  adlions,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  public  meafures  of  government  j 
or  in  bearing  with  temper,  and  retortmg 
with  fpirit,  the  farcafms  of  good-natured 
raillery.  They  were  obliged  to  exprcfs  them- 
felves,  without  heiitation,  in  the  feweft  and 
plained  words  poffible.  THefe  inflitutions 
mud  have  made  them  thoughtful,  and  at- 
tentive, and  obfervant  both,  of  men  and 
things.  And  accordingly,  their  good  fenfe, 
and  penetration,  and  their  nervous  and  fen- 
tentious  flyle,  were  no  lefs  the  admiration 
of  Greece,  .than  their  fobriety,  patriotifm, 
and  invincible  courage.      For  the  talent  of 

3  R  2  faying 
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faying  what  we  call  good  things  they  Were  e-» 
minent  among  all  the  nations   of  antiquity. 
As  they  never  piqued  themfelves  on  their 
rhetorical  powers,  it  was  prudent  to  accuftoin 
the  youth  to  filence  and  few  words.    It  made 
them  modeft  and  thoughtful.     With  us  very 
fprightly  children   fometimes    become  very 
dull  men.    For  we  are  apt  to  reckon  thofe 
children  the  fprighdieft,  who  talk  the  xnoft  : 
and  as  it  is  not  eafy  for  them  to  think  and 
talk  at  the  fame  time,    the  natural  efiedl  of 
their  too  much   fpeaking  is  too  little  think- 
ing. —  At  Athens,  the  youth  were  made  to 
ftudy  their  own  language  with  accuracy  both 
in  the  pronunciation  and  compofition ;  and 
the  meaneft  of  th^  people  valued  themfelves 
upon  their  attainments  in  this  way.      Their 
orators  muft  have  had  a  very  difficult  part 
to  adt,  when  by  the  flighted  impropriety  they 
ran  the  hazard  of  difgiifting  the  whcde.  au- 
dience :    and  we  fliall  liot  wonder  at  the  ex- 
traordinary efFecls  produced  by  the  harangues 
of  Demofthenes,    or  the   extraordinary  care 
wherewith  thofe  harangues  were  compofed, 
when  we  recoUecSl,  that  the  minuteft  beauty 
in  his  performance  muft  have  been  perceived 
and  felt  by  every  one  of  his  hearers.     It  has 
been  matter  of  furprife  to  fome,    that  Cice- 
ro, who  had  fo  true  a  relifli  for  the  fevcrc 
fimplicity  of  the  Athenian  orator,    ihould 
himfelf  in  his  orations  have  adopted  a  (lylc 
fo  diflufe  and  declamatory.     But  Cicero  knew 
what  he  did.     He  had  a  people  to  deal  with, 

who, 
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who,  compared  with  the  Athenians,  might 
be  called  illiterate  * ;  and  to  whom  ■  De- 
mofthenes  would  have  appeared  as  cold  and 
Uninterefting,  as' Cicero  would  have  feemed 
pompous  and  inflated  to  the  people  of  A- 
thehs.  In  every  part  of  learning  the  Athe- 
nians were  ftudious  to  excel.  Rhetoric  in  all 
its  branches  was  to  them  an  obje<5l  of  prin- 
cipal confideration.  From  the  (lory  of  So- 
crates .  we  may  learn,  that  the  literary  fpirit 
Was  kefener  at  Athens,  even  in  that  corrupt- 
ed age,  than  at  any  period  in  any  other 
country.  If  a  perfon  of  mean  condition,  and 
of  the  lowed  fortune,  with  the  taleiits  and 
temper  of  Socrates,  were,  now  to  appear, 
inculcating  virtue,  difliiadirig  from  vice,  and 
f ecommending  a  right  ufe  of  reafon,  not 
with  the  grimace  of  an  enthufiaft,  or  the 
rant  of  a  declaimer,  but  with  good  humour, 
plain  language,  and  found*  argument,  we 
cannot  fuppofe,  that  the  youth  of  high  rank 
would  pay  him  much  attention  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  As  a  juggler,  gambler,  or  a- 
theift,  he  might  perhaps  attraft  their  notice, 
and  have  the  honour  to  do  no  little  mifchief 
in  ibme  of  our  clubs  of  young  worthies ; 
but  from  virtue  and  mbdefty,  clothed  in 
rags,  I  fear  they  would  not  willingly  receive 

*  Cicero  himfclf  acknowledges,  that  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  very  incompetent  judges  of  rhetorical  merit. 
-—  Haec  turba  et  barbaria  forenlis  dat  locum  vel  vitio-* 
£fnmls  oratoribus.     De  Orat.  lib.  i.  §  ii8. 
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improvement.  — The  education  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  from  the  time  the^  began  to  afpire  to 
a  literary  chara<5ler,    was  fimilar  tq  that  of 
the  Athenians.     The  children  were,  taugl^t  to 
fpeak  their  own  language  with  purity,  and 
made  to  ftudy  and  tranilatQ  the  Greek   au- 
thors.    The  laws   of  the  twelve  tables  they 
committed  to  memory.      And  as  the  talent 
of  public  fpeaking  was  not  only  ornamen- 
tal,   but  even   a  neceflary  qualification,    to 
every  man  who  wifhed  to  diflinguiih  him- 
felf  in  a  civil   or  military  capacity,  all  the 
youth  were  ambitious  to  acquire  it.      The 
ftudy  of  the  law  was  alfo  a  matter  of  ge-' 
neral  concern.      Even  the  children  vdkd  in 
their  diverfions  to  imitate  the  procedui^  o£ 
public  trials  ;  one  accufing,  and  another  de- 
fending,   the  fuppofed    criminal :    and  the 
youth,    and  many  of  the   moil  refpe<fbtble 
llatefmen,  through  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
allotted  part  of  their  leifure  to  the  exercife 
of  declaiming  on  fuch  topics  as  might  come 
to  be  debated  in  the  forum,  in  the  &nate^ 
or  before  the  judges.      Their  domeftic  difdt* 
pline  was  very  ftridl.     Some  ancient  matron, 
of  approved  virtue,  was  appointed  to  fuper- 
intend  the  children   in  their  earlieft  years ; 
before  whom  every  thing  criminal  in  word 
or  deed  was  avoided  as  a  heinous  enormity. 
This  venerable  perfon  was  careful  both  to 
inftil  good  principles   into  her  pupils,    and 
alfo  to  regulate  their  amufementa,  and,  by 
preferving  their  minds  pure  from  moral  tur- 
pitude^ 
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pitude,  and  intelledlual  depravation,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  fciences.  —  It   may  alfo  be  remarked, 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  more  ac- 
curate ftudents  than  the  modems  are.     They 
had  few  books,  and  thofe  they  had  were  not 
cafily  come  at :     what  they  read,  therefor?^ 
they  read  thoroughly;     I  know  not,  whether 
their  way  of  writing  and  making  up  their 
volumes,  as  it  rendered  the  perufal  more  dif* 
ficult,  might  not  alfo  occafion  a.niore  durable 
remembrance^       From    their    converfation- 
pieces,  and  other  writings,    it  appears,  that 
they  had  a  lingular  fecilit-y  in  quoting  their 
favourite  authors,     Demofthenes  is  faid  to 
have    tranfcribed.  Thucydides  eight   times, 
and  to  have  got  a  great  part  of  him  by  heart. 
This  is  a  degree,  of  ^accuracy  which  the  great- 
er part  of  modern  readers  have  no  notion 
of.     We  leem  to  think  it  more  creditable  to 
read  many  books  fuperficially,    than  to  read 
a  few  good  ones  with  care ;  and  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  by  the  latter  method  we  Ihould 
cultivate  our  faculties,  and  increafe  our  flock 
of   real  knowledge^    more  eflPeftually,    and 
perhaps  more  fpcedily,  than  we  can  do  by 
the  former,  which  indeed  tends  rather  to  be- 
wilder the  mind,  than  to  improve  it.    Every 
man,   who  pretends  to  a   literary  charadler, 
mufl  now  read  a  number  of  books,  whether 
well  or  ill  written,  whether  inftrudlive  or  in- 
iignificant,  merely  that  he  may  have  it  to  fay, 
that  he  has  re2^4  them.     And  therefore  I  am 

apt 
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apt  to  think,  that,  in  general,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  mud  have  been  more  impro* 
ved  by  their  reading,  than  we  are  by  ours. 
As  books  multiply,  knowledge  is  more  wide* 
ly  diffufed  ;  but  if  human  wifdom  were  to 
increafe  in  the  fame  proportion,  what  chil- 
dren would  the  ancients  be,  in  compariibn 
of  the  moderns  !  of  whom  every  fubfcriber 
to  the  circulating  liberary  would  have  it  in 
his  power  to  be  wifer  than  Socrates,  and 
more  actomplifhed  than  Julius  Cefar  I 

I  mention  thefe  particulars  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  difcipline,  in  order  to  {how,  that, 
although  the  ancients  had  not  fo  many  lan- 
guages to  ftudy  as  we  have,  nor  fo  many 
books  to  read,  they  were  however  careful, 
that  the  faculties  of  their  children  ihould 
neither  languifh  for  want  of  exercife,  nor  be 
cxhaufted  in  frivolous  employment.  As  we 
have  not  thought  fit  to  imitate  them  in  this  ; 
as  ihou.  of  the  children  of  modern  Europe, 
who  are  not  obliged  to  labour  for  their  fufte^ 
nance,  muft  either  fludy  Greek  and  Latin, 
or  be  idle  ;  (for  as  to  cards,  and  fome  of  the 
late  publications  of  Voltaire,  I  do  not  think 
the  ftudy  of  either  half  fb  ufeful  or  fb  inno- 
cent as  fliuttlecock), —  I  Ihould  be  appre- 
henfive,  that,  ifClaflical  Learning  were  laid 
afide,  nothing  would  be  fubftituted  in  its 
place,  and  that  our  youth  would  become  al^ 
together  diflipated.  In  this  refpedl,  there-^ 
fore,  namely,  as  the  means  of  irr\proving 
;he  faculties  of  the  hiim^n  mind,  1  do  not 
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fee,  how  the  ftudies  of  the  Grammar-fchool 
can  be  difpenfed  with.  Indeed,  if  we  were, 
like  the  favages,  continually  employed  in 
iearching  after  the  neceflaries  of  life ;  or  if, 
like  the  firft  Romans,  our  fituation  or  tem- 
per involved  us  in  perpetual  war,  I  fliould 
perhaps  allow  literary  improvement  of  every 
kind  to  be  little  better  than  a  coftly  fuper- 
fluity  J  and  if  any  one  were  difpofcd  to  af- 
firm,  that  in  fuch  a  ftate  men  may  enjoy  a 
greater  {hare  of'  animal  pleafure,  than  all  the 
ornaments  of  art  and  luxury  can  furnifh,  I 
fliould  not  be  eager  to  controvert  his  opinion. 
hut  I  take  for  granted,  that  man  is  deftined 
forfomething  nobler  than  mere  animal  en- 
joyment ;  that  a  ftate  of  continual  war  or 
unpoliihed  barbariry  is  unfavourable  to  our 
beft  interefts,  as  rational,  moral,  and  immor- 
tal beings  ;  that  competence  is  preferable  to 
want,  leifure  to  tumult,  and  benevolence  to 
fury  :  and  I  fpeak  of  the  arts,  not  of  fup- 
porting,  but  of  adorning  human  Ufe  j  not 
of  rendering  men  infenfible  to  cold  and  fa- 
mine ;  but  of  enabling  them  to  bear,  with- 
out being  enervated,  and  enjoy  without  be- 
ing corrupted,  the  bleilings  of  a  more  pro- 
iperous  condition. 

4,  Much  has  been  faid,  by  fome  writers, 
on  the  impropriety  of  teaching  the  ancient 
languages  by  book,  when  the  modern  tongues 
are  moft  eafily  acq^uired,  without  the  help 
of  grammars  or  didlionaries,  by  fpeaking; 
only.     Henge  it  has  been  propofed^  that  chil- 
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dren  (to  whom  the  ftudy  of  grammar  is  con-- 
qeived  to  be  a  grievous  hardfliip)  (hould  learn 
]Latin  by  being  obliged  to  fpeak  it ;  for  that, 
however  barbarous  their  ftyle  may  be  at 
firft,  it  will  gradually  improve ;  till  at  length, 
though  with  little  knowledge  of  rules,  mere- 
ly by  the  force  of  habit,  they  attain  to  fuch 
a  cornmand  of  that  tongue,  as  an  Englifhman 
may  of  the  French,  by  refiding  a  few  years 
?it  Paris.  Upon  this  principle,  fome  projeft- 
ors  have  thought  of  eftablifhing  a  Latin  city, 
whither  children  fliould  be  fent  to  learn  the 
language ;  Montaigne's  father  made  Latin 
the  common  dialedl  of  l^is  houfehold  * ;  and 

many 

♦  Eflais  dc  Montaigne,  liv.  a.  chap.  17.  —  On  the  fiib- 
^eA  of  obliging  children  to  fpeak  Latin  before  they  have 
acquired  a  tafle  in  it,  1  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following 
paflage  from  an  author,  vvhofe  judgement  in  thefe  matters 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  very  higheft  authority. 

<<  With  this  way  of  good  tinderftanding  the  matter, 
*<  plain  conftruing,  diligent  parfing»  daily  tranflating, 
**  chearfiil  admonifhing,  and  heedful  amending  of  faults, 
f*  never  leaving  behind  juft  praife  for  weli-doing,  I 
*<  would  have  the  fcholar  brought  up  withal,  till  he  had 
••  read  and  translated  over  the  firft  book  of  (Cicero's) 
**  Epidlcs  chofen  out  by  Sturmius,  with  a  good  piece  of 

••  a  Comedy  of  Terence  alfo. All  this  while,    by 

*'  mine  advice,  the  child  fhall  ufe  to  fpeak  no  Latin^ 
**  For,  as  Cicero  faith  in  like  matter,  with  like  words, 
^*  LoquendOf  maU  loqui  difcunt.  And  that  excellent  Icam- 
**  ed  man  G.  Budeus»  in  his  Greek  commentaries,  (ore 
<^  complaineth)  that  when  he  began  to  learn  the  Latia 
*^  tongue,  ufe  of  fpeaking  Latin  at  the  table,  and  ei&- 
*'  where,  unadvifedly,  did  bring  him  to  fuch  an  evil 
*?  choice  of  words,  to  fuch  a  crooked  framing  of  fcn- 
f'  tehees,  that  do  one  thing  did  hurt  or  hinder  him  mom 
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fnany  philosophers  and  teachers  have  laid  it 
down  as  anile,  that  in  the  grammar-fchool 
nothing  but  Latin  or  Greek  fhould  evet  be 
fpoken. 

All  this,  or  at  lead  part  of  it,  is  very  well, 
if  we  fuppofe   the  fole  defigri   of  teaching 

^*  all  the  days  df  his  life  siftcrward,  botk  for  readiriefi 
^'  in  fpeaking,  and  alfo  good  judgement  in  writing.  -^ 
*'  In  very  deed,  if  children  were  brought  up  in  fucb 
*'  a  houfe,  oi*  fuch  a  fchool,  where  the  Latin  tongue 
*f  were  pfopcrly  ^nd  p6rfcftly  (pbken,  as  Tiberius  and 
*•  Caius  Gracchii  were  brought  up  in  their  mother^Cot-' 
*'  nelia's  houfe  ;  furely  then  the  daily  ufe  of  fpeaking 
'*  were  the  beft  and  readieft  way  to  learn  the  Latin 
**  tongue.  But  now,  commonly  in  the  beft  fchools  in 
**  England,  for  words,  right  choice  is  fmally  regarded, 
**  true  propriety  wholly  iiegle£ted,  confuiion  is  brought 
'*  in,  barbaroufnefs  is  bred  up  fo  in  young  wjts,  as  after- 
<<  wards  they  be  not  only  marred  for  fpeaking,  but  alfo 
*^  corrtipted  in  judgement,  as  utrith  much  ado,  or  nevex' 
'*  at  all,  they  be  brought  to  the  right  frame  again. — ^ 
<<  Tet  all  men  covet  to  have  their  children  fpeak  Latin^ 
**  and  fo  do  I  very  earneftly  too.  We  both  have  one 
**  purpofe,  we  agree  in  dedre,  \(re  wifli  one  end  5  but 
'*  we  differ  fomewhat  ijol  order  and  way  that  leadeth 
*'  rightly  to  that  end.  Other  would  have  them  fpeak 
*^  at  all  adventures  :  and  fo  they  be  fpeaking,  to  fpeak^ 
*'  the  mafter  careth  not,  the  fcholar  kuoweth  not,  what. 
'*  This  is  to  fcem,  and  not  td  be  ;  except  ic  be,  to  bd 
<*  bold  without  ibame,  raih  without  fkill,  full  of  words 
'^  without  wit.  ,  I  wifh  to  have  them  fpeak  fa,  as  it  may 
/*  well  appear,  that  the  brain  doth  govern  the  tongue, 
**  and  that  reafon  leadeth  forth  the  talk.  —  Good  under- 
''  ftanding  muft  firft  be  bred  in  the  children  ;  which  bC'i' 
**  ing  nouriihed  with  ikill,  and  ufe  of  writing,  is  the 
'^  only  way  to  bring  them  to  judgement  and  rc^adinefs  in 
**  fpeaking.^  Afcham's  Scholemaftcr,  book  1 .  i>ee  alfo 
Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  i.  §  150.  edit.  Prouft. 
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thefe  language^  to  be,    that  children  may  - 
fpeak  and  write  them  as  eaiily  and  incorrect- 
ly, as  perfons  unacquainted  with  grammar, 
and  widi  the  rules  and  models  of  good  com- 
portion,  do  commonly  fpeak  and  write  their 
mother- tongue.      But  fuch  a  talent,  though 
on  fome  rare  occaiions  in  life  it  might  be 
ufefiil,    would  not  be  attended  with  thoie 
certain  and  more  immediate  advantages,  that 
one  has  reafon  to  expe(ft  from  a  regular  couiie 
of  claffical  ftudy.  —  For,    firft,  one  ufe  of 
clafTic  learning  is,  to  fill  up  the  leifure  hour^ 
of  life  with  liberal  amufement.      Now  thofe 
readers  alone  can  be  adequately  charmed  with 
beauty  of  language,    who  have  attended   to 
the  rules  of  good  writing,   and  even  to  the 
niceties  of  grammar.      For  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  words  gives  but  little  pleafure  i   and 
they  who  have  gone  no  deeper  in  language 
cannot  even  conceive   the  delight  wherewith 
a  man  of  learning  perufes  an  elegant  per- 
formance. —  Secondly,  I  apprehend,  that,  in 
this  way  of  converfation,   unlefs  y»u  add  to 
it  the  ftudy  of  grammar,    and  of  the  beft 
authors,  the  praclice  of  many  years  will  noc 
make  you  a  competent  mafter  *  in  the  lan- 
guage.    One  muft  always  be  fomething  of  a 
grammarian  to  be  able  thoroughly  to  under- 
ftand  any  well-written  book ;  but  before  one 
can   enter  into  the  delicacies  of   exprefiioh 
that  are   to  be  met  with  in  every  page  of  a 
good  Latin  or   Greek  author,    one  mufl  be 
an  accurate  grammarian;    the  complicated 

inflexions 
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inflexions  and  fyntax  of  thefe  elegant  tongues 
giving  rife  to  innjimerable  fubtleties  of  con-' 
nedlion,    and  minnte  varieties  «of  meaning, 
whereof  the  fuperficial  reader,   who  thinks 
grammar  below  his  notice,  can  have  no  idea. 
Beiides,  the  words  and  phrafes  that  belong  to 
converfation,    are,    comparatively  fpeaking, 
not  very  numerous  :    unlefs  you  read  poets, 
orators,  hiflorians,  and  philofbphers  too,  you 
can  never  underftand  a  language  in  its  full 
extent.     In  Englifh,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ita- 
lian, and,  I  believe,    in  mod  other  cultiva- 
ted tongues,  the  poetical  and  rhetorical  ftyles 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  common  difcourfe; 
and  one  may  be  a  tolerable  proficient  in  the 
one,  who  is  very  ignorant  of  the  other.  — 
But,  thirdly,  I  would  obferve,  that  the  ftudy 
of  a  fyftem  of  grammar,    fb  complex  and  fo 
perfedl  as  the  Greek  or  Latin,    may,    with 
peculiar  propriety,  be  recommended  to  chil-» 
dren ;    being  fuited  to  their  underftanding, 
and   having  a  tendency  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  all  their  mental  faculties.      In 
this  fcience,  abftrufe  as  it  is  commonly  ima- 
gined to  be,    there  are  few  or  no  difficulties 
which  a  mafter  may  not  render  intelligible  to 
any  boy  of  good  parts,    before  he  is  twelve 
years  old.    Words,  the  matter  of  this  /cience, 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  child  ;    and  of 
thefe  the  human  mind,  in  the  beginning  of 
life,  is  known  to  be  fufceptible  to  an  afto- 
nifhing  degree  :  and  yet  in  this  fcience  there 
is  a  fubtlety,   and  a  variety,  fufi^cient  to  call 

forth 
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forth  all  the  intelleAual  powers  of  the  yonng 
ftudent.  When  one  heass  a  boy  analyfe  a 
&w  fentences  of  a  Latin  anthor ;  and  ihow 
that  he  not  only  knows  the  general  meaning, 
and  the  import  of  the  particular  words,  but 
alio  can  inftantly  refer  each  word  to  its  clafs; 
enumerate  all  its  terminations,  fpecifying  e- 
very  change  of  fenfe,  however  minute,  that 
may  be  produced  by  a  change  of  inflexion  or 
arrangement;  explain  its  feveral  dependen- 
cies ;  diftinguifii  the  literal  meaning  from 
the  figurative,  one  fpecies  of  figure  from  an- 
other *,    and  even  the  philofophical  ufe  of 

words 


*  The  elements  of  Rhetoric  ihould  always  be  taught 
in  conjunAion  with  thofe  of  Grammar.  The  former 
would  make  the  latter  more  entertaining  \  and,  bj  fet- 
ting  the  various  parts  of  language  in  a  new  light,  would 
give  rife  to  new  energies  in  the  mind  of  the  ftudent, 
and  prepare  him  for  reiiihing  the  beauties  and  praAifing 
the  rules  of  good  writing ;  thus  heightening  t^  pleaiurc 
of  ftudy,  with  little  or  no  increafe  of  labour.  I  doubt 
not  but  Butler's,  flippant  remark,  that  '^  All  a  Rhetori- 
'^  clan's  rules  Confift  in  naming  of  his  tools,''  may  haire 
brought  the  art  into  fome  difrepute.  But  though  thb 
were  a  true  account,  (and  it  muft  be  a  poor  fyftem  o€ 
rhetoric  of  which  this  is  a  true  account),  the  art  might 
have  its  ufe  notwithftanding.  Nobody  thinks  the  time 
loft  to  a  young  feaman,  which  he  employs  in  acquaint* 
ing  himfelf  with  the  names  and  ufes  of  the  feveral  pares 
of  a  iliip,  and  of  the  other  obje^s  that  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  mariner :  nor  is  the  botanift  idle,  while 
he  treafures  up  in  his  memory  the  various  tribes  of  ve« 
getables ;  nor  the  aftronomer,  while  he  numbers  the  con- 
fiellations,  and  learns  to  call  them  by  their  names>  In 
every  art  there  are  terms,  which  muft  be  familiar  to  thofe 
who  would  underftaod  it,  or  fpeak  inteUigibly  about  it ; 

aaii 
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words  from  the  idiomatical,  and  the  vulgar 
from  the  elegant ;  recolledling  occafionally  o^ 
ther  words  and  phrafes  that  are  fynonymous, 
or  contrary,  or  of  different  though  limilar 
iignification ;  and  accounting  for  what  he 
fays,  either  from  the  realbn  of  the  thing,  or 
by  quoting  a  rule  of  art,  or  a  claffical  autho- 
,rity  :  —  one  muft  be  fenfible,  that,  by  fuch 
an  exercife,  the  memory  is  likely  to  be  more 
improved  in  ftrength  and  readinefs,  the  atten- 
tion better  fixed,  the  judgement  and  taftc 
more  fuccefsfully  exerted,  and  a  habit  of  re- 
flection and  fubtle  difcrimination  more  eafily 
acquired,  than  it  could  be  by  any  other  em- 
ployment equally  fuited  to  the  capacity  of 
childhood.  A  year  pafled  in  this  falutary 
exercife  will  be  found  to  cultivate  the  hu- 
man faculties  more  than  feven  fpent  in  prat- 
tling that  French  which  is  learned  by  rote : 
nor  would  a  complete  courfe  of  Voltaire 
yield  half  fo  much  improvement  to  a  young 
mind,  as  a  few  books  of  a 'good  ClaiGc  au- 

and  few  arts  are  more  complex  than  literary  compoiition. 
Befides,  though  fome  of  the  tropes  and  figures  of  fpeech 
are  eafily  diftingQifhed,  others  require  a  more  difficult 
fcrutinyy  and  fome  knowledge  even  of  the  elementary 
arrangements  of  philofophy.  And  the  rules  for  applying 
the  elegancies  of  language,  being  founded  in  the  fcience 
of  human  nature,  muft  gradually  lead  the  young  rheto* 
rician  to  attend  to  what  pa0es  in  his  own  mind  \  which 
of  all  the  fcenes  of  human  obfcfvation  is  the  mod  im* 
portantj  and  in  the  early  part  of  life  the  leaft  attended 
•to. 

thor, 
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thor,  of  Li vy,  Cicero,   or  Virgil,   (hidiied  in 
this  accurate  manner. 

I  mean .  not  to  decry  the  French  tongue, 
■which  I  know  to  be  ufeful  to  all,  and  ne- 
ceflary  to  many.      Far  lefs  would  I  infinuate 
any  thing  to  difcourage  the  ftudy  of  our  own, 
which  1  think  the  fined  in  the  world  ;    and 
which  to  a  member  of  the  Britiih  empire  is 
of  greater  importance   than   all  other  lan*- 
guages.      I  only  infift  on  the  expediency  of 
improving  young  minds  by  a  grammatical 
ftudy  of  the  Claific  tongues  ;    thefe  being  at 
once  more  regular  and  more  dwerjified  than 
any  of  the  modem,  and  therefore  better  ad- 
apted to  the  purpofe  of  exercifing  the  judge--     I 
ment  and  the  memory  of  the  fcholar.      And  I 
maintain,  that  every  language,    and   indeed 
every  thing,  that  is  taught  children,  ^  ihould 
be  accurately  taught ;  being  of  opinion,  that 
the  mind  is  more  improved  by  a  little  accu- 
rate  knowledge,  than  by  an  e««ifive  fmat- 
tering ;    and  that  it  would   be  better  for  a 
young  man  to  be  matter  of  Euclid  or  Dc- 
moflhenes,  than  to  have  a  whole  dii^ionary 
of  arts  and  fciences  by  heart.     When  he  has 
once  got  a  tafte  of  accuracy,    he  will   know 
the  value  and  the  method  of  it ;   and^  with 
a  view  to  the  fame  gratification,  will  habi* 
tually  purfue  the  fame  method,  both  in  fci-^ 
ence,  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  his  af* 
fairs  :  —  whereas  a  habit  of  fuperficial  thinks 
ing  perverts  and  enervates  the  powers  of  the 
foul,  leaves  many  of  them  to  languifh  in  to- 
i  tal 
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tal  ina<ftivity  ;  and  is  too  apt  to  make  a  man 
fickle  and  thonghtiefs,  unprincipled  and  dijf- 
iipated  for  life. 

I  agree  with  Rofleau,  that  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation fhould  be,  to  teach  us  rather  honv  to 
think,  than  ivhat  to  think  5  rather  to  improve 
our  minds  fbas  to  enable  us  to  think  for 
ourfelves,  than  to  load  the  memory  with  the 
thoughts  of  other  men.  Not  that  I  would 
difcommend  the  acquiiition  of  good  princi- 
ples, and  juft  notions,  from  whatever  fource 
Xhey  are  drawn  :  for  indeed  the  knowledge 
of  the  moft  ingenious  man  upon  earth  would 
be  very  fcanty,  if  it  were  all  to  be  derived 
from  himfelf.  Nay,  as  the  parent  muft  in 
many  cafes  direcft  the  conduft  of  the  child, 
before  the  child  can  di{cen>  the  reafons  of 
^uch  direction,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
fome  important  principles  of  religion  and 
morality  may  with  good  fuccefs  be  imprinted 
on  the  memory  of  children,  even  before  they 
ican  pcrfedlly  underftand  the  arguments  by 
which  they  may  be  proved,  or  the  words 
in  which  they  are  exprefled.  — ^  But  ftill  it 
is  true,  that  a  mind  prepared  by  proper  dif- 
cipiine  for  making  difcoveries  of  its  own,  is 
in  a  much  higher  ftatfi  of  cultivation,  than 
that  of  a  mere  fcholar  who  knows  nothing 
but  what  he  has  been  taught.  The  latter 
refembles  a  granary,  which  may  indeed  be 
iilled  with  corn,  but  can  yield  no  more  than 
it  has  received  ;'  the  former  may  be  likened 
to  a  fruitful  field,  which  is  ever  in  a  condi- 
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tion  .  to  bring  riches  and  plenty,  and  mul- 
tiplies an  hundred  fold  every  grain  that  has 
been  committed  to  it.  Now  this  peculiar 
advantage  feems  to  attend  the  ftudy  of  the 
Claffic  authors,  that  it  not  only  (lores  the 
mind  with  ufeful  learning,  but  alfo  begets  a 
habit  of  attention,  and  wonderfully  improves 
both  the  memory  and  the  judgement. 

5.  That  the  grammatical  art  may  be  learn- 
ed as  perfe<51y  from  an  Englifh  or  French, 
as  from  a  Greek  or  Latin  grammar,  no  per- 
fon  will  affirm,  who  attends  to  the  fubje<Sl, 
and  can  flate  the  comparifon.   Claffical  leam-^ 
ing,    therefore,    is  neceflary  to  grammatical 
ikill.     And  that  the  knowledge  of  grammar 
tends  to  purify  and  preferve  language,  might 
be  proved,  if  a  proof  were  requifite,    from 
many  coniiderations.      Every  tongue  is  in- 
corret^,  while  it  is  only  fpoken ;  becaufe  men 
never  ftudy  it  grammatically,    till  after  they 
have  begun  to  write  it,    or  compofe  in  it. 
And  when  brought  to  its  higheft  perfe<£lion, 
by  the  repeated  efforts,    and  accumulated  re- 
finements,   of  grammarians,  lexicographers, 
philofophers,  etymologifts,  and  of  authors  in 
general,   how   incorredUy  is   it  fpoken  and 
written  by  the  unlearned !     How  eafily  do 
ungrammatical  phrafes,   the  eSe^,  of  igna«- 
rance  and  affedlation,    iniinuate  themfelves 
into  common   difcourfe,     and   thence   into 
writing  !    and  how  difficult  is  it  often  found, 
notwithftanding    all    the    remonftrances    of 
learned  men,    to  extirpate  ;hofe  phrafes  from 
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the  language,  or  prevail  with  the  public  to 
reform  them  I  Where  grammar  was  accu- 
rately fludied^  language  has  always  been  ele- 
gant and  durable  :  wimefs  that  of  ancient 
Greece,  which^  though  it  underwent  confi- 
derable  alterations,  as  all  living  languages 
muft  do,  retained  its  purity  for  more  than  a 
thoufand  years.  As  grammar  is  negledled^ 
barbarifm  muft  prevail.  And  therefore,  thd 
Ibidy  of  Greek  and  Latin^  being  neceflary 
to  the  perfedlion  of  the  grammatical  art^ 
mxiii  alfo  be  neceflary  to  the  permanence  and 
purity  even  of  the  modern  tongues,  and^ 
confequently,  to  the  prefervation  of  our  hi- 
ftory,  poetry,  philoibphy,  and  of  every  thing 
valuable  in  our  literature.  — — ^  Can  thofe  who 
wiih  well  to  learning  or  mankind  ever  feek 
to  depretiate  fo  important  ^  iludy  ?  Or  will 
it  be  faid,  that  the  knowledge  of  grammar  is 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  or  man  of  buii- 
nefs,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  moft  pro- 
found ftatefmeo,  the  ableft  orators^  the  mofb 
elegant  vrriters,  and  the  g^eateil  men^  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  ftage  of  public  life,  of 
whom  I  fhall  only  mention  Julius  Cefar  and 
Cicero,  were  not  only  ftudipus  of  grammar^ 
but  moft  accurate  grammarians  *  ? 

6.  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the  diP" 
ciphne  generally  eftablifhed  in  fchools  of 
learning  inures  the  youth   to  obedience  and 

•  Qijintil.  Orat.  Inft.  Kb.  y.  cap.  4^     See  alfo  Of  thd 
origin  and  progrefs  of  language ^  vol.  a.  p.  494. 
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fubordination ;  of  which  it  is  of  infinite  con- 
fequence  to  their  moral  improveavent^  as  well 
as  to  the  profperity  of  their  country,  that 
they  fhould  early  be  made  fenfible.  ■■  fiat 
is  not  this  difcipline  often  too  formal,  and 
too  rigorous  ?  And  if  fo,  does  it  not  tend 
to  deprefs  the  mind,  by  making  it  attentive 
to  trifles,  and  by  giving  an  air  o£  fervility 
to  the  geniiiSy  as  well  as  to  the  outward  bc^- 
haviour  ?  Thefe  queflions  need  no  other  an- 
fwer,  than  the  bare  recital  of  a  fadl,  which 
is  obvious  to  all  men ;  that  of  all  the  nations 
now  exifling,  that  whofe  general  charaifler 
partakes  the  leaft  of  finicalneis  or  fervility, 
and  which  has  difplayed  an  elevation  of  foiil, 
and  a  fpirit  of  freedom,  that  is  without  ex- 
ample in  the  annals  of  mankind,  is  the  moft 
remarkable  for  flrifknefs  of  difcipline  in  its 
ichools  and  univerfities  ;  and  ieems  now  to 
be  the  only  nation  upon  earth  that  enter- 
tains a  proper  fenfe  of  the  unfpeakable  va- 
lue of  Claffic  erudition. — r- A  regard  to  or- 
der and  lawful  authority  is  as  favourable  to 
true  greatnefs  of  mind,  as  the  knowledge  of 
method  is  to  true  genius. 

7.  Some  of  my  readers  will  {Hty,  and  fome 
probably  laugh  at  me,  for  what  i  am  going 
to  fay  in  behalf  of  a  pradlice,  which  is  now 
in  moft  countries  both  difufed  and  derided ; 
I  mean  that  of  obliging  the  ftudent  to  com- 
pofe  fome  of  his  exercifes  in  Latin  verle. 
*^  What !  (it  will  be  faid),  do  you,  in  op- 
*^  pofition  to  the  fentiments  of  antiquity  it- 
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**  fclf,  and  of  all  wife  men  in  every  age,  i- 
**  magine,  that  a' talent  for  poetry  is  to  be 
"  communicated  by  rule,  or  acquired  by  ha- 
"  bit  ?  Or  if  it  could,  would  you  wifli  to 
**  fee  us  transformed  into  a  nation  of  ver- 
"  fifiers  ?  Poetry  may  have  its  ufe;  but  it 
"  will  neither  fill  our  warehoufes,  nor  ferti- 
**  life  our  foil,  neither  rig  our  fleet,  nor  1:6- 
**  gulate  our  finances.  It  has  now  loft  the 
"  figtculty  of  building  towns,  felling  timber, 
^^  and  curing  broken  bones ;  and  I  think  it 
"  was  never  famous  for  repleiiiihing  either 
**  the  pocket,  or  the  belly.  No,  no.  Sir ;  a 
"  garret  in  Grubftreet,  however  honourable 
"  in  your  eyes,  is  not  the  ftation  to  which  I 
"  intend  to  breed  my  fon." 

Permit  me  to  afk  in  my  turn.  Whether  it 
is  in  order  to  make  them  authors  by  trade, 
or  for  what  other  purpofe  it  is,  that  boys 
have  the  tafk  enjoined  them,  of  compofing 
themes  and  tranflations,  and  performing 
thofe  other  exercifes,  to  which  writing  is  ne- 
ceflary.  I  believe  it  will  be  allowed,  that 
habits  of  accurate  thinking,  and  of  fpeaking 
corredlly  and  elegantly,  are  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental in  every  ftation  of  life.  Now  Cicero 
and  Quintilian,  and  many  other  authors,  af- 
firm, that  thefe  habits  are  moft  effedlually 
acquired  by  the   frequent  ufe  of  the  pen  * ; 

^  •  Cicero  dc  Orat.  lib.  i.  §  150.  Edit.  Prouft.  Quintil. 
Inft.  Or.  lib.  10.  cap.  3. 
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not  in  extradBng  common  places  from  books*, 
but  in  giving  permanence  and  regularity  to 
our  own  thoughts  exprefled  in  our  own 
words.  The  themes'  and  tranflations  per- 
formed by  boys  in  a  grammar-fchool  are  the 
beginnings  of  this  falutary  pradlicc  ;  and  are 
known  to  have  a  happy  efiedl  in  forming  the 
judgement,  improving  the  memory,  and 
quickening  the  invention,  of  the  young  ftu- 
dent,  in  giving  him  a  comimand  of  words,  a 
corredl  phrafeology,  and  a  habit  of  thinking 
with  accuracy  and  method. 

Now, 

*  To  enable  us  to  remember  what  we  read,  fomc  aa« 
thors  recommend  a  book  of  common-places,  wherein  we 
are  defired  to  write  down,  according  to  a  certain  artifi- 
cial order,  all  thofe  paflages  that  we  wifli  to  add  to  our 
ftock  of  learning.  But  other  authors,  of  equal  judge- 
ment in  thefe  matters,  have  blamed  this  practice  of  wri^ 
ting  out  quotations.  It  is  certain,  that  when  we  read 
with  a  view  to  fill  up  common  places;  we  are  apt  to  at- 
tend rather  to  particular  paiTages,  than  to  the  fcope  and 
fpirit  of  the  whote  ;  and  that,  having  tranfcribed  the 
favourite  paragraph,  we  are  not  folicitous  to  reinembcr 
it,  as  knowing  that  we  may  at  any'  time  find  it  in  our 
commonplace  book.  Befides,  life  is  (hort,  and  health 
precious ;  and  if  we  do  not  think  more  than  we  either 
write  or  read,  our  ftudies  will  avail  us  little.  But  this 
pradlice  of  continual  tranfcription  confiimes  time*  and  im- 
pairs health,  and  yet  conveys  no  improvement  to  the 
mind,  becaufe  it  requires  no  thought,  and  exercifes  no 
faculty.  Moreover,  it  inclines  us  to  form  ourfelves  en- 
tirely upon  the  fentiments  of  otlier  men  ;  and  as  differ- 
ent autliors  think  differently  on  many  points,  it  may  make 
us  change  our  opinions  fo  often»  that  at  lad  we  fhall  come, 
to  have  no  fixed  principle  at  all.  ■  ■  And  yet,  on  thtf 
other  hand,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  many  tilings  occur, 
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Now,  as  the  defign  of  thefe  exercifes  is  im^ 
to  make  men  profefled  profe-authors,  fo  nei- 
ther is  the  pradlice  of  verfifying  intended  to 
make  them  poets.  I  do  not  wifli  the  numbers 
of  verfifiers  to  multiply ;  I  fhall,  if  you 
pleafe,  admit  the  old  maxim,  "  Poeta  nafci- 
*'  tur,  non  fit;"  and  that  it  would  be  as  eaiy 
to  foften  marble  into  pincuihions  as  to  com- 
municate the  art  of  poetry  to  one  who  wants 
the  genius  : 

Ego  nee  (tudium  fine  divite  vena. 

Nee  rude  quid  poffit  video  ingenium.     ■ 

The  pradlice  in  queftion.may,  however,  in 
my  judgement,  be  attended  with  fome  good 
effeds. Firft,    though  we  have  for  ever 


both  in  reading  and  in  experience,  which  ought  nojt  to 
'  be  forgotten,  and  yet  cannot  be  preferved,  unlefs  com- 
mitted to  writing.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  beft  to  follow  a 
middle  courfe;  and,  when  we  regifter  fafts  or  fenti- 
ments  that  occur  in  reading,  to  throw  afide  the  author 
from  whom  we  take  them,  and  do  it  in  our  own  words. 
In  this  way  writing  is  profitable,  becauie  it  is  attended 
with  thought  and  recolleAion,  as  well  as  praiElice  in 
compofition.  And  when  we  are  fo  much  mafters  of  the 
fentiments  of  another  man  as  to  be  able  to  exprefs  them 
with  accuracy  in  our  own  words,  then  we  may  be  faid  to 
have  digefted  them,  and  made  them  our  own ;  and  then 
it  is,  and  not  before,  that  our  underftanding  is  really 
improved  by  them.  If  we  chufe  to  preferve  a  fpecimen 
of  an  author's  ftyk,  or  to  tranfcribe  any  of  his  thoughts 
.in  his  pwn  words  on  account  of  fomething  that  pleaAis 
in  the  expreffion,  there  can  be  no  harm  in'^this,  provided 
yfc  do  not  employ  too  much  time  in  it. 

loft 
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loft  the  true  pronunciation  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  yet  the  lefe  falfe  our  pronunciation 
is,  the  more  agreeable  and  intelligible  it  will 
probably  be,  Verfification,  therefore,  confi- 
dered  as  an  exercife  for  exemplifying  and  fix- 
ing in  the  mind  the  rules  of  profody,  may  be 
allowed  to  have  its  ufe  in  correiJling  the  pro- 
nunciation.   But,  fecondly,  it  has  a  fur- 
ther ufe,  in  heightening  the  charms  of  poe- 
tical compofition,  by  improving  our  fenfc  of 
poetical  harmony.  I  have  already  mentioned 
amufement  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  claflic 
learning.  Now  good  poetry  is  doubly  a- 
mufing  to  a  reader  who  has  ftudied  and 
pradlifed  verfification ;  as  the  fhapes  and  co- 
lours of  animal  and  vegetable  nature  £eem 
doubly  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  a  painter.  "  I 
*'  begin,"  fays  Pope^  fpeaking  of  his  profi- 
ciency in  drawing,  **  to  dif^over  beauties 
that  were  till  now  imperceptible  to  me. 
Every  comer  of  an  eye,  or  turn  of  a  noie 
or  ear,  the  fmalleft  degree  of  light  or  fhade 
on  a  cheek  or  in  a  dimple,  have  charms 
**  to  diftradl  me  *."  For  the  fame  reafbn, 
therefore,  that  I  would  recommend  drawing 
to  him  who  wifhes  to  acquire  a  true  tafte  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  I  fhould  recommend 
a  little  praiflice  in  verfifying  to  thofe  who 
would  be  thoroughly  fenfible  to  the  charm  of 
poetic .  n limbers. —  Thirdly,  this  pracflice  is 
itill  more  important,    as  it  gradually  fup- 

•  Pope's  Letters  to  Gay. 
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jrfies  the  ftudent  with  a  (lore  of  words ) 
thereby  facilitating  tl^e  acquifition  of  the 
language :  and  as  it  accuftoms  him  to  exert 
his  judgement  and  talle,  as  well  as  memo* 
ry,  in  the  choice  of  harmonious  and  ele- 
gant expreflions.  By  Compoiing  in  profe,  he 
learns  to  think  and  fpeak  methodically ;  and 
his  poetical  exercifes  under  a  proper  diredlioa, 
will  make  the  ornaments  of  language  famiUar 
to  him,  and  give  preclQon  to  his  thoughts, 
and  a  vigorous  brevity  to  his  ftyle.  Thefe 
advantages  may,  I  prefume,  be  in  fome  de- 
gree attained,  though  his  verfes,  unaided  by 
genius,  fhould  never  rife  above  mediocrity  t 
if  the  mufes  are  propitious,  his  improvement 
will  be  prbportionably  greater. 

But  is  not  this  exercife  too  di^cult  ?  — ^  and 
does  it  not  take  up  too  much  time  ?  — - —  Too 
much  time  it  ought  not  to  take  up;  nor 
fhould  it  be  impofed  on  thofe  who  find  it 
too  difficult.  But  if  we  confult  experience, 
we  fhall  find,  that  boys  of  ordinary  talents 
are  capable  of  it,  and  that  it  never  has  on 
any  occafion  proved  detrimental  to  literature* 
I  know  feveral  learned  men  who  were  inured 
to  it  in  their  youth  j  but  I  never  heard  them 
complain  of  its  unprofitablenefs  or  difficul- 
ty :  and  I  cannot  think,  that  Grotius  or  Bu- 
chanan, Milton  or  Addifon,  Browne  or 
Gray  *,  had  ever  any  reafon  to  lament,   as 

♦  [^See  next  fage.2 
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loft,  the  hours  they  employed  in  this  exerciic. 
It  is  generally  true,  that  genius  difplays  itfelf 
to  the  beft  advantage  in  its  native  tongue. 
Yet  is  it  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  talent  of 
writing  Latin  verfe  were  a  little  more  culti- 
vated among  us  ;  for  it  has  often  proved  the 
means  of  extending  the  reputation  of  our  au- 
thors, and  confequently  of  adding  fomething 
to  the  literary  glories  of  Great  Britain.  Boi- 
leau  is  faid  not  to  have  known  that  there 
were  any  good  poets  in  England,  till  Addi- 
fon  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  Mufe  Angli-- 
cana.  Many  of  the  fineft  performances  of 
Pope,  Dryden,  and  Milton,  have  appeared 
not  ungracefully  in  a  Roman  drefs.  And 
thofe  foreigners  muft  entertain  a  high  opi- 
nion of  our  Paftoral  poetry,  who  have  feen 
the  Latin  tranflations  of  Vincent  Bourne, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  ballads  of  T'weedfide^^ 
William  and  Margaret^  and  Rowe's  Defpairing 
beftde  a  clear  ftream ;  of  which  it  is  no  com- 
pliment to  fay,  that  in  fweetnefs  of  numbers, 

\See  the  reference-mark  in  the  preceding  page.'} 

♦  IHiac  Hawkins  Browne,  Efq;  author  of  feveral  ex- 
cellent poems,  particularly  one  in  Latin,  on  the  Immor- 
tality ot*  the  foul ;  of  which  Mrs  Carter  juftly  fays,  that  it 
does  honour  to  our  country. Mr  Gray  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  author  of  the  fineft  odes,  and  of  the  fined 
moral  elegy  in  the  world,  wrote  many  elegant  Latin 
poems  in  his  youth,  with  fome  of  which  Mr  Mafon  has 
lately  obliged  the  public.  The  Latin  poems  of  Grotius 
and  Buchanan,  Milton  and  Addifon,  hare  long  been  u- 
niverfally  known  and  admired. 

and 
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and  elegant  expreffion,  they  are  at  leaft  equal 
to  the  originals,  and  fcarce  inferior  to  any 
thing  in  Ovid  or  Tibullus. 

Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  faid  to  evince 
the  utility  of  that  mode  of  difcipline  which 
for  the  mod  part  is,  and  always,  in  my  opi- 
nion, ought  to  be,  eftablifhed  in  grammar- 
fchools.  If  the  reader  admit  the  truth  of 
thefe  remarks,  he  will  be  fatisfied,  that  "  the 
**  ftudyofthe  claflic  authors  does  not  ne- 
"  ceflarily  oblige  the  fludent  to  employ  too 
*V  much  time  in  the  acquifition  of  words  :" 
for  that  by  means  of  thofe  word^  the  mind 
may  be  ftored  with  valuable  knowledge ;  and 
that  the  acquifition  of  them,  prudently  con- 
ducted, becomes  to  young  perfons  one  of  the 
bed  inftruments  of  intelleftual  proficiency, 
which  in  the  prefent  (late  of  human  focieiy  it 
is  poflible  to  imagine. 

II.  I  need  not  fpend  much  time  in  refu- 
ting the  fecond  objedlion,  "  That  thefe  lan- 
*'  guages,  when  acquired,  are  not  worth  the 
-*'  labour."  There  never  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  tafte,  who  would  not  deny  the  facCt. 
Thofe  perfons  are  moft  delighted  with  the 
ancient  writers,  who  underftand  them  bed ; 
and  none  afie<5l  to  defpife  them,  but  they 
who  are  ignorant  of  their  value. Whe- 
ther the  pleafure  and  profit  arifing  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Claflic  tongues  is  fufficient 
to  repay  the  toil  of  acquiring  them,  is  a  point 
which  thofe  only  who  have  made  the  acqui- 
fition are  entitled  to  determine.     And  they^ 
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we  are  fure^  will  determine  in  the  affirma- 
tive.    The  admirer  of  Homer  and  Demofthe- 
nes,  Virgil  and  Cicero,  Xenophon  and  Cefar, 
Herodotus  and  Livy,   will  tell  us,    that  he 
would  not  for  any  confideration  give  up  his 
ikill  in  the  language  of  thofe  authors.    Eve- 
ry man  of  learning  wifhes,  that  his  fon  may 
be  learned ;    and  that  not  fo  much  from  a 
view  to  pecuniary  advantage,  as  fh)m  a  de- 
iire  to  have  him  fupplied  with  the  means  of 
ufeful  inftrudlion  and  liberal  amufement.     It 
is  true,    that  habit  will  make  us   fond  of 
trifling  purfuits,  and  miftake  imaginary  for 
real  excellence.     The  being  accuftomcd  to 
that  kind  of   (ludy,    and  perhaps  alio  the 
pride,  or  the  vanity,  or  fimply  the  confciouf- 
liefs,  of  being  learned,  may  account  for  part 
of  the  pleafure  that  attends  the  perufal  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writings.      But  Aire  it  is 
but,,  a  fmall  part  which  may  be  thus  account- 
ed for.    The  Greeks  were  more  paffionate  ad- 
mirers of  Homer  and  Demofthenes,  and  the 
Romans  of  Vii*gil  and  Cicero,  than  we ;    and 
yet  were  not  under  the  neceflity  of  employ- 
ing fo  much  time  in  the  ftudy  of  thefc  au- 
thors, nor,  confequently,  fo  liable  to  contra<5l 
a  liking  from  long  acquaintance,  or  to  be 
proud  of  an  accomplifhment  which  was  com- 
pion  to  them  with  all  their  countrymen. 

The  knowledge  of  the  claffics  is  the  beft 
foundation  to  the  ftudy  of  Law,  Phyfic, 
Theology,  Rhetoric,  Agriculture,  and  other 

hQUourable  arts  and  fcicaccs.    In  polite  xxa^ 

tions, 
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dons,  and  in  companies  where  the  rational 
charadter  is  held  in  any  edeem^  it  has  ^ene^ 
rally  been  regarded  as  a  recommendatory,  ta- 
lent. As  a  fource  of  recreation,  for  filling 
up  the  intervals  of  leifure,  its  importance 
has  been  acknowledged  by  many  names  of 
the  higheft  authority.  And  furely  the  Mu&s 
are  more  elegant,  more  inftrmflive,  and  more 
pleaiing  companions,  tha ji  dogs,  horfes,  gam<« 
biers,  br  fots :  and  in  attending  to  the  wi(V 
dom  of  former  ages,  we  may  reafonably  be 
thought  to  pais  our  time  to  better  purpofe^ 
than  in  hearing  or  helping  about  the  cen*** 
fures,  calumnies,  and  other  follies,  of  the  pre- 
lent. 

III.  It  has  been  faid,  that  "  fchool-leam- 
**  ing  has  a  tendency  to  encumber  the  ge- 
^^  nius,  and,  confequently,  to  weaken  ra- 
•*  ther  than  improve  the  mind."  Here  opens 
another  field  for  declamation.  Who  has  not 
heard  the  learned  formality  of  Ben  Johnfoa 
oppofed  to  Shakefpeare's  "  native  wood-notes 
•*  wild  ;**  and  inferences  made  from  the  com-^ 
parifbn,  very  much  to  the  difcredit,  not  of 
the  learned  poet  only,  but  of  learning  itfelf  ? 
Milton,  too,  is  thought  by  fome  to  have 
poileiled  a  fuperfluity  of  erudition,  as  well 
as  to  have  been  too  oftentatious  in  difplay- 
ing  it.  And  the  ancients  are  fuppofed  to 
have  derived  great  benefit  from  their  not  h^ 
ing  obliged,  as  we  are,  to  (tudy  a  number  of 
languages. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  be  fo  intemperate  ia 

readings 
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reading,  as  to  hurt  both  his  body  and   his 
mind.      They  who  always  read,    and  never 
think,     become    pedants    and   changelings. 
And  thofe  who  employ  the  beft  part  of  their     j 
time  in  learning  languages,  are  rarely  found     ' 
to  make  proficiency  in   art  or  fcience.      To 
gain  a  perfedl  knowledge  even  of  one  tongue, 
is  a   work  of  much   labour ;    though  fbme 
men  have   fuch  a  talent  this  way  as  to  ac- 
quire,   with  moderate  application,  a  compe- 
tent fkill  in  feveral.     Milton,  before  he  wras 
twenty  years  old,  had  compofed  verfes  in  La- 
tin,  Italian,  and  Greek,  a$  well  as  in  Englifh. 
But  the  generality  of  minds  are  not  equal  to 
this ;    nor  is  it  neceffary   they  ihould«     One 
may  be  very  fenfible  of  the  beauties  of  a  fo- 
reign tongue,  and  may  read  it  with  eafe  and 
pleafure,  who  can  neither  fpeak  it,  nor  com- 
pofe  in  it.      And,    except  where  the  genius 
has  a  facility  in  acquiring  them,  and  a  flrong 
bias  to  that  fort  of  ftudy,  1  would  not  recom- 
mend it  to  a  young  man  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  many  languages.      For,  furely,  to 
be  able  to  exprels  the  fame  thought  in  the 
dialogues  of  ten  different  nations,  is  not  the 
end  for  which  man  was  fent  into  the  world. 
The  prefent  objection,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer,   is  founded  on  what  every  man  of  let- 
ter? would  call  a  midake  of  fa<51:.     No  perfon 
who  underflands  Greek  and  Latin  will  ever 
admit,    that  thefe   languages  can  be  an  in- 
cumbrance to   the  mind.      And  perhaps   it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove,  even  by  a  fingle 

inftance. 
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inftance,  that  genius  was  ever  hurt  by  learn- 
ing. Ben  Johnfon's  misfortune  was,  not 
that  he  knew  too  much,  but  that  he  could 
not  make  a  proper  ufe  of  his  knowledge ;  a 
misfortune,  which  arofe  rather  from  a  defedk 
of  genius  or  tafte,  than  from  a  fuperafoun- 
dance  of  erudition.  With  the  fame  genius^ 
and  lels  learning,  he  would  probably  have 
made  a  worfe  figure. His  play  of  Cati- 
line is  an  ill-digefted  coUedlion  of  fadls  and 
paflTages  from  Sallufl.  Was  it  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  that  prevented  his 
making  a  better  choice  ?  To  comprehend 
every  thing  the  hiflorian  has  recorded  of  that 
incendiary,  it  is  not  requifite  that  one  fhould 
be  a  great  fcholar.  By  looking  into  Rofe's 
tranflation,  any  man  who  underftands  Eng- 
li(h  may  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole 
narrative  in  half  a  day.  It  was  Johnlbn's 
want  of  tafte,  that  made  him  transfer  from 
the  hiftory  to  the  play  fbme  paflages  and 
fadls  that  fuit  not  the  genius  of  dramatic 
writing :  it  was  want  of  tafte,  that  made 
him  difpofe  his  materials  according  to  the  hi- 
ftorical  arrangement ;  which,  however  fa- 
vourable to  calm  information,  is  not  calcu- 
lated for  working  thofe  eftedls  on  the  paftions 
and  fancy,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  tragedy  to 
produce.  It  was  the  fame  want  of  tafte,  that 
made  him,  out  of  a  rigid  attachment  to  hi- 
ftorical  truth,  lengthen  his  piece  with  fuper- 
numerary  events  inconfiftent  with  the  unity 
of  defign,    and  not  fubfervient  to  the  cata- 
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flrophe ;  *  and  it  was  doubtleis  owing  to  want 
of  invention,  that  he  confined  himfelf  ^o 
ftridlly  to  the  letter  of  the  ftory.  Had  he  re- 
collected  the  advice  of  Horace,  (dF  which  he 
could  not  be  ignorant,  as  he  tranflated  the 
whole  poem  into  Englifli  verfe),  he  muit  have 
avoided  fome  of  thefe  faults  : 

Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  (i 
Non  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orlxm. 
Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere,  fidus 
Interpres ;  nee  delilies  imitator  in  arfbum^ 
Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vet2^,   aut  operis 
lex*. 

A  little  more  learnings,  thwefore,  or  rather  a 
more  feafonable  application  of  what  he  had, 
would  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  the  author 

on  this  occafion. Shakefpeare's  play  of 

Julius  Cefar  is  founded  on  Plutarch's  hfe  of 
Brutus.  The  poet  has  adopted  many  of  the 
incidents  and  fpeeches  recorded  by  the  hi<- 
ftorian,  whom  he  had  read  in  Sir  Thomas 
North's  tranflation.  But  great  judgement 
appears  in  the  choice  of  paflages.  Thofe  e- 
vents  and  fentiments  that  either  are  afledting 
in  themfelves,  or  contribute  to  the  difplay 
of  human  characters  and  pafQons,  he  has  ad* 
opted ;  what  ieemed  unfuitable  to  the  drama 
is  omitted.  By  reading  Plutarch  and  So- 
phocles in  the  original,    together  with  the 

• 

•  Ar.  Poet.  vctf.  135.      Sec  Dr  Hurd's  elegant  c<wi- 
ncntary  and  notes. 
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t^oetics  of  Ariftotle  and  Horace's  e|)iftle  to  the 
Pifoes,  Shakefpeare  might  havfe  made  this  tra- 
gedy better ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  hoW  fuch 
a  preparation,  had  the  poet  been  capable  of 
it,  could  have  bedn  the  caufe  of  his  making 
it  worfe.      It  is  Very  probable,    that  the  in- 
fiance  of  Shakefpeare  may  have  induced  fbmd 
perfons  to  think  unfavourably  of  the  influ- 
ence of  learning  Upon  genius;    but  a  con-^ 
cluflon  fo  important  ihould  never  be  inferred 
from  one  inftance,  efpecially  when  that  is  al^ 
lowed  to  be  extraordinary ^  arid  almoft  fuper- 
natural.      From  the  phenomena  of  fb  tran- 
fcendent  a  genius,  w^e  muft  not  judge  of  hu- 
man nature  in  general ;  no  moi'e  than  we  are! 
to  take  the  rules  of  Britifh  agriculture  from 
what  is  pradlifed  in  the  Summer  Iflands.  — \ 
Nor  let  it  be  any  objediion  to  the  utility  of 
claflic  learning,  that  we  often  meet  with  men 
of  excellent  parts,  whofe  faculties  were  never 
improved,    either  by  the  dodlrine  or  by  the 
difcipline  of  the  fchools.      A  prance  which 
is  not  indifpenfably  neceflary,   may  yet  be 
highly  ufeful.     We  have  heard  of  merchants^ 
who  could  hardly  write  or  read,  fuperintend- 
ing   an  extenfive  commerce,    and  acquiring 
great  wealth  and  efteem  by  the  moft  honour-*- 
able  means  :    yet  who  will  fay,  that  Writing 
and    Reading    are  not  ufeful  to  the  mer- 
chant ?     There  have  been  men  eminent  both 
for  genius  and  for  virtue,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  life  were  almoft  totally  negledled  5 
yet  who  will  fay,    that  the  care  of  patents, 
Vol,  II.  3  X  and 
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and  early  habits  of  virtue  and  refledlioil,  art 
not  of  infinite  importance  to  the  human' 
mind  ? 

Milton  was  one  of  the  mod  learned  men 
this   nation  ever  produced.     But  his  great 
learning  neither  impaired  his  judgement,  nor 
checked   his  imagination.     A  richer  vein   of 
invention,    as  well  as  a  more  corredl  tafte^ 
appears  in  the  Paradife  Loft,  written  when 
he  was  near  iixty  years  of  age,  than  in  any 
of  his  earlier   performances.      Paradife  Re- 
gained, and  Samfon  Agoniftes,    which  were 
his  laft  works,    are  not  fb  full  of  imagery, 
nor  admit  fo  much  fancy,  as  many  of  his  o- 
ther  pieces ;  but  they  difcover  a  confummate 
judgement;    and  little  is  wanting  to  make 

each  of  them  perfecSk  in  its  kind. I  am 

not  offended  at  that  profufion  of  learning 
which  here  and  there  appears  in  the  Paradife 
Loft.     It  gives  a  claflical  air  to  the  poem  :    it 
refrelhes  the  mind  with  new  ideas ;  and  there 
is  fomething,  in  the  very  found  of  the  names 
of  places   and  perfons  whom  he  celebrates, 
that  is  wonderfully  pleafing  to  the  ear.     Ad-* 
mit  all  this  to  be  no  better  than  pedantic  fu- 
perfluity ;    yet  will  it  not  follow,  that  Mil- 
ton's learning  did   him  any  harm  upon  the 
whole,  provided  it  appear  to  have  improved 
him  in  matters  of  higher  importance.     And 
that  it  did  fo,   is  undeniable.     This  poet  is 
not  more  eminent  for  ftrength  and  fublimity 
of  genius,  than  for  the  art  of  his  compoii- 
tion ;    which  he  owed  partly  to  a  fine  talle 
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%xx  harmony,  and  partly  to  his  accurate  know- 
ledge  of  the  ancients.     The  ftyle  of  his  num- 
"bers    has  not  often  been  imitated  with  fuc- 
ee£8.      It  is   not  merely  the  want  of  rhyme, 
nor  the  diverfified  pofition  of  paufes,  nor  the 
dra'wing  out  of  the  feafe  from  one  line  to 
another ;    far  left  is  it  the  mixture  of  anti- 
quated words  and  ftrange  idioms,  that  con- 
liitutes  the  charm  of  Milton's  verfification ; 
though   many  of  his   imitators,  when   they 
copy  him   in  thefe  or  in  fome  of  thefe  re- 
fpedls,  think  they  have  acquitted  themfclves 
very  well.     But  one  muft  ftudy  the  heft  Clal^ 
fie  authors  with  as  much  critical  Ikill  as  Mil-* 
ton  did,  before  one  can  pretend  to  rival  him 
in  the  art  of  Lharmonious  writing.      For,  af- 
ter all  the  rules  that  can  be  given,  there  is 
fomething  in  this  art,    which  cannot  be  ac- 
quired but  by  a  careful  ftudy  of  the  ancient 
mafters,    particularly  Homer,    Demofthenes, 
Plato,  Cicero,  and  Virgil;  every  one  of  whom, 
or  at  leaft  the  two  firft  and  the  laft,  it  would 
be  eafy  to  prove,    that  Milton  has  imitated,, 
in  the  conftrudlion  of  his  numbers.  — —  In 
a  word,    we  have  good  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  Milton's  genius,  inftead  of  being  over- 
loaded or  encumbered,   was  greatly  impro*^ 
ved,  enriched,  and  refined,  by  his  learning; 
At  leaft  we  are  fure  this  was  his  own.  opi- 
nion.    Never  was  there  a  more  indefatigable 
ftudent.      And  from  the  fuperabundance  of 
Claflic  allufions  to  be  met  with  in  every  page? 
of  his  poetry,    we  may  guefs  how  highly  be 

3X2  valued 
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valued  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
and  how  frequently  he  meditated  upon  it* 

Spenfer  was  learned  in  Latin  and  Greeks 
as  well  as  in  Italian.     But  either  the  fafhion 
of  the  tinges,  or  fome  deficiency  in  his  oinai 
tafle,  inclined  him  to  prefer  the  modem  to 
the  ancient  models.     His  genius  was  com- 
preheniive   and  fublime,    his  flyle  copious, 
his  fenfe  of  harmony  delicate  :   and  nothing 
ieems  to  have  been  wanting   to  make  him  a 
poet  of  the  higheft  rank,    but  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  claffic   authors. 
We  may  at  leaft  venture  to  fay,    that  if  he 
had   been  a  little  more  conver^nt  in  thefe, 
^  he  would  not,    in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
have  debafed  the  tendernefs  of  pafloral  with 
the  impure  mixture  of  theological  difputa-^ 
tion ;   nor  would  he  have  been  fo  intoxicated 
with  the  fplendid  faults  of  the  Orlando  Fu- 
riofo,  as  to  conftruiSl  his  Fairy  Queen  on  that 
Gothic  model,  rather  than  according  to  the 
plan  which  Homer  invented,  and  which  Vir- 
gil and  Taflb  (who  were  alfb  favourites  with 
our  author)  had   fo  happily  imitated.     It  is 
faid  to  be  on  account  of  the   purity  of  his 
ftyle,  and  the  variety  of  his  invention,  and 
not  for  any  thing  admirable  in  his  plan,  that 
the  Italians  in  gelieral  prefer  Ariofto  to  Taf- 
fo  * :  —  and  indeed  we  can  hardly  conceive, 

how 

*  The  Academicians  delta  Crufia  pablillied  criticifins  on 
Taflb's  Gierufalemme  Liberata  \  but  thofe  related  chieflj 
fo  tl^e  language,  aind  were  fQiiade4  ia  too  rigorous  apar« 
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r  How  a  tale  fo  complex  and  fo  ab(urd,  fb  he- 
;  tzerogcneous  in  its  parts,  and  fo  extravagant 
I  BLS  a  whole,    fhould  be  more  efteemed  than  a 
t  fimple,  probable,  perfpicuous,  and  interefting 
f  £able.    Yet  Spenfer  gave  the  preference  to  the 
;  former;  a  fadl  £b  extraordinary,    coniidering 
I  bis  abilities  in  other  refpe<^s,  that  we  cannot 
r  account  for  it,  without  fuppofing  it  to  have 
,  been  partly  the  efFedl  of  a  bias  contracted  by. 
long  acquaintance.     And  if  fo,  have  we  not 
reafon  to  think,  that  if  he  had  been  but  e- 
quaily  converfant  with  better  patterns,    his 
taile  would  have  acquired  a  different  and  bet- 
ter direction  ? 

Dryden's  knowledge  of  foreign  and  an- 
cient languages  did  not  prevent  his  being  a 
perfe<El  mailer  of  his  own.  No  author  ever 
had  a  more  exquifite  fenfe  of  the  energy  and 
beauty  of  Englifh  words  ;  though  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  his  averfion  to  words  of  fo- 
reign original,  and  his  deiire  on  all  occafions 
to  do  honour  to  his  mother-tongue,  betrays 
him  frequently  into  mean  phrafes  and  vulgar 
idioms.  His  unhappy  circumftances,  or  ra- 
ther perhaps  the  fafhion  of  his  age,  alike  un- 

tiality  for  the  'Florentine  diakA.  But  '<  the  magnifi«. 
**  cence  of  Taflb's  numbers  and  diAion,  together  with 
<<  his  great  conformity  to  Epic  rules^  will  for  ever  ovcr- 
**  balance  Ariofto^s  fuperior  gracefulnefs  and  rapidity 
•*  of  cxpreffion,  and  greater  fertility  of  invention.  The 
<<  Jerujalem  will  always  be  the  more  ftriking,  and  the  Or'- 
ff  ((^nch  the  more  pleafing  of  the  two  poems." 

Barctti  on  Itafy,  v$L  i.  p,  252. 
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friendly  to  good  morals  and  good  writing, 
did  not  permit  him  to  avail  himfelf  of  his 
great  learning  fo  much  as  might  have  been 
cxpe<fled.  The  author  of  Polymetis  has  pro- 
ved him  guilty  of  many  miflakes  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  mythology :  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  allowed,  by  all  his  impartial  readers, 
that  a  little  more  learning,  or  fomething  of 
a  more  claflical  tafte,  would  have  been  of  great 
ufe  to  him,  as  it  was  to  his  illuftrious  imi« 
tator, 

I  know  not  whether  any  nation  ever  pro- 
duced a  more  lingular  genius  than  Cow^Iey. 
He  abounds  in  tender  thoughts,    beaudfui 
lines,  and  emphatical   expreilions.      His  wit 
is  inexhauflible,    and  his  learning  extenfive ; 
but   his    tade  is  generally   barbarous,    and 
feems  to  have  been  formed  upon  fuch  models 
as  Donne,  Martial^    and  the  word  parts  of 
Ovid  :    nor  is   it  poflible  to  read  his  longer 
poems  with  pleafure,  while  we  retain  any  re- 
lifh  for  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  compofition« 
If  this  author's   ideas  had  been  fewer,    his 
conceits  would  have  been  lefs  frequent;    fo 
that  in  one  refpedl  learning  may  be  faid  to 
have  hurt  his  genius.    Yet  it  does  not  appear, 
that  his  Greek  and  Latin  did  him  any  harm ; 
for  his  imitations  of  Ajtiacreon  are  almoft  the 
only  parts  of  him  that  are  now  remembered 
or  read.     His  Davideis,  and  his  tranilations 
of  Pindar,  are  deftitute  of  harmony,  fimpli- 
city,    and   every  other  ClafUcal  grace.     Had 
|iis  inclinations  led  him  to  a  frequent  perufal 
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of  the  mod  elegant  authors  of  antiquity,  his 
poems  would  certainly  have  been  the  better 
for  it. 

It  was  never  faid,  nor  thought,  that  Swift, 
Pope,  or  Addifon  *,  impaired  their  genius  by 
too  clofe  an  application  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  afcribe  to 
their  knowledge  of  thefe  tongues,  that  clafli- 
cal  purity  of  ftyle  by  which  their  writings 
are  diftinguifhed.  All  our  moft  eminent  phi- 
lofophers  and  divines.  Bacon,  Newton,  Cud- 


♦  "  Mr  Addifon  employed  his  firft  years  in  the  ftudy 

^*  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  whofe  language 

^<  and  manner  he  caught  at  that  time,  of  life,  as  ftrongly 

<<  a)s  other  young  people  gain  a  French  accent,  or  a  gen- 

**  teel  air.     An  early  acquaintance  with  the   Claffics  is 

<<  what  may  be  called  the  good-breeding  of  poetry,  as 

**  it  gives  a  certain  gracefiilnefs  which  never  forfakes  a 

^  mind  that  contracted  it  in  youth,  but  is  feldom  or  ne- 

**  ver  hit  by  thofe  who  would  learn  it  too  late.     He  firft 

**  diftinguiCbed  himfelf  by   his  Latin  compofitions,    pu- 

*'  blifhed  in  thd  Mit/a  Jnglicana  ;    and  was  admired  as 

<<  one  of  the  beft  authors  fince  the  Auguftan  age,  in  the 

**  two  Univerfities,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  be- 

*^  fore  he  was  talked  of  as  a  poet  in  town.     There  is  not 

**  perhaps  any  harder  taik  than  to  tame  the  natural  wild- 

**  nefs  of  wit,  and- to  civilize  the  fancy.    The  generality 

**  of  our  old  Englifh  poets  abound  in  forced  conceits  and 

*^  affected  phrafes ;  and  even  thofe  who  are  faid  tp  come 

**  the  neareft  to  exaAnefs  are  but  too  often  fond  of  un- 

**  natural  beauties,  and  aim  at  fomethiog  better  than  per- 

"  feAion.     If  Mr  Addifon's  example  and  precepts  be  the 

**  occafion,  that  there  now  begins  to  be  a  great  demand 

**  for  corredtnefs,    we  may  juftly  attribute  it  to  his  bc- 

**  ing  firft  faftiioned  by  the  ancient  models,  and  familia- 

•*  rizcd  to  propriety  of  thought,  and  chaftiry  of^ftyle.^ 

Tickers  Account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Addifon. 

worth. 
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worth,  Hooker,  Taylor,  Atterbury,  Stilling-* 
fleet,  were  profoundly  (killed  in  ancient  lite- 
rature. And  every  rational  admirer  of  Mr 
Locke  will  acknowledge,  that  if  his  learning 
had  been  equal  to  his  good  fenfe  and  manly 
fpirit,  his  works  would  have  been,  dill  more 
creditable  to  himfelf,  and  more  ufeful  to 
mankind. 

In  writings  of  wit  and  humour,  one  would 
be  apt  to  think,  that  there  is  no  great  occa- 
fion  for  the  knowledge  of  antiquity ;  it  being 
the  author  s  chief  aim  and  bufinefs,  to  ac- 
commodate himfelf  to  the  manners  of  the 
prefent  time.  And  if  ftudy  be  detrimental 
to  any  faculty  of  the  mind,  we  might  fixfpefl, 
that  a  playful  imagination,  the  parent  of  wit 
and  humour,  would  be  moft  likely  to  fuffer 
by  it.  Yet  the  hiftory  of  our  firft-ratc  gcr 
niufes  in  this  way  (Shakefpeare  always  ex- 
cepted) is  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  There  is 
more  learning,  as  well  as  more  wit,  in  Hu- 
dibras,  than  in  any  book  of  the  fame  fize 
now  extant.  In  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  the  Tat- 
ler,  and  the  Spedlator,  the  Memoirs  of  Mar- 
tinus  Scriblerus,  and  in  many  parts  of  Field- 
ing, we  difcover  at  once  a  brillian^  wit  and 
copious  erudition. 

I  have  confined  thefe  brief  remarks  to  Eng- 
llfh/  writers.  But  the  fame  thing  might  be 
proved  by  examples  from  every  literary  na- 
tion of  modern,  and  even  of  ancient  Europe. 
For  we  mufl  not  fuppofe,  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  becaufe  they  did  pot  ftudy 
%  many 
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ipany  languages,  were  illiterate  men.  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  were  ikilled  in  all  the  learn* 
ing  of  their  time.  The  men  of  letters  ia 
thofe  days  were  capable  of  more  intenfe  ap- 
plication, and  had  a  greater  thirft  of  know- 
ledge, than  the  generality  of  the  moderns ; 
and  would  often,  in  defiance  of  poverty,  fa- 
tigue, and  danger,  travel  into  diftant  lands, 
and  vifit  famous  places  and  perfons,  to  qua- 
lify themfelves  for  inftrudling  mankind. 
And,  however  learned  we  may  be  in  modem 
writings,  our  curiofity  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
railed  in  regard  to  the  ancient,  when  we  con- 
fider,  that  the  greater  part  of  thcfe  were  the 
ivork,  and  contain  the  thoughts  of  men,  who 
had  themfelves  been  engaged  in  the  moft  e- 
ventful  fcenes  of  a(5live  life ;  while  moft  mo- 
dern books  contain  only  the  notions  of  fpe- 
culative  writers,  who  know  but  the  theory 
of  bufinefs,  and  that  but  imperfedlly,  and 
whofe  determinations  upon  the  principles  of 
great  afiairs,  and  the  feelings  and  fentiments  ' 
peculiar  to  aiflive  life,    are  little  better  than 

conjedlure. At  any  rate,   may  we  no^: 

affirm,  that  *'  without  the  aid  of  ancient 
**  learning,  genius  cannot  hope  to  rife  to 
"  thofe  honours  to  which  it  is  entitled,  nor 
**  to  reach  that  perfedlion  to  which  it  natu- 
•'  rally  afpires  ?'*  The  exceptions  are  fo  few^ 
and  fo  fingular,  that  it  is  unaecelFary  to  infill 
upon  them. 

Were  we  to  confider  this  matter  abftraclU\ 
we  fhould  be  led  .  to  the  fame  conclufion^ 

Vol.  a.  3  Y  For 
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For  what  is  the  eSc&^  of  learning  upon  a 
found  mind  ?     Is  it  not  to  enlarge  our  Aodk 
of  ideas  ;    to  afcertain  and  coir©^  our  expe- 
rimental knowledge ;  to  gjve  us  habits  of  at- 
tention, recoUedlion,    and  obfervation  ;    and 
help  us  to  methodife  our  thoughts,  whether 
acquired  or  natural,  as  well  as  to  exprefs  them 
with  perfpicuity  and  elegance  ?     TTiis  may 
give  a  diretflion  to  our  inventive  powers,  but 
iiirely  cannot  weaken  them.     The  very  worft 
eScA  that  Qailical  learning  can  produce  on 
the  intelligent  mind,   is,   that  it  may  ibme- 
times   transform   an  original  genius  into  an 
imitator.     Yet  this  happens  not  often  ;   and 
when  it  does  happen,  we  ought  not  perhaps 
to  complain.     Ingenious  imitations  may  be 
as  delightful,  and  as  ufeful,  as  original  com- 
poiitions.     One  would  not  exchange  Virgil's 
Georgic  for  twenty  fuch  poems  as  Hefiod's 
Works  and  Daysy   nor  Pope's  Eloifa  for  all  the 
Epiftles  of  Ovid.     The  fixth  book  of  the  E- 
neid,  though  an  imitation  of  the  eleventh  of 
the  Odyfley ,  is  incomparably  more  iublime ; 
and  the  night-adventure  of  Diomede  and  U- 
lyiTes,  excellent  as  it  is,  mud  be  allowed  to 
be  inferior  to  the  epifode  of  Nifus  and  Eury- 
alus.     Sev^al  cantos  might  be  mentioned  of 
the  Fairy  ^een^    the   prefervation  of  which 
would  not   compenfate  the  lofs  of  The  Cafllc 
of  Indolence  :    and  notwithftanding  the  meiit 
pf  Cervantes,  1  believe  there  are  few  Critics  in 
Great  Britain,    who  do  not  think  in  their 
}iearts,  that  Fielding  has  outdone  his  matter. 

While 
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While  the  literary  world  can  boaft  of  fuch 
imitators  as  Virgil  and  Tailb^  Boileau  and 
Pope,  it  has  no  great  reafon  to  lament  the 
icarcity  of  original  writers.  . » 

IV.  The  fourth  and  laft  objedtion  to  the 
ftndy  of  Latin  and  Greek,  "  That  the  Claffic 
^^  authors  contain  defcriptions  and  doc- 
trines, that  tend  to  feduce  the  underfland- 
ing,  and  corrupt  the  heart,"  — *  is  unhap-^ 
pily  founded  in  truth*  And  indeed,  in  mod 
languages  there  are  too  many  books  liable  to 
this  cenfure.  '  And,  though  a  melancholy 
truth,  it  is  however  true^  that  a  young  man^ 
in  his  clofet,  and  at  a  diftance  from  bad  ex- 
ample, if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  a 
certain  track  of  fludy  which  at  prefent  is  not 
unfaihionable,  may  debafe  his  underfland- 
ing,  corrupt  his  heart,  and  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  almoft  every  depravation  incident 
to  human  nature.  But  to  tSe&  this,  the 
knowledge  of  modern  tongues  is  alone  fuffi- 
cient.  Immoral  and  impious  writing  is  one 
of  thofe  arts  in  which  the  moderns  are  con- 
feffedly  fuperior  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  what  ren^ains  of 
their  works,  that  any  of  the  old  philofophers 
ever  went  fo  far  as  fome  of  the  modern,  in 
recommending  irreligion  and  immorality. 
The  Pagan  theology  is  too  abfurd  to  lellen 
our  reverence  for  the  Gofpel  j  but  fome  of 
our  philofophers,  as  we  are  pleafed  to-, call:: 
them,  have  been  labouring  hard,  and:  tira* 
not  without  fuccefs,   to  "make  mankbidxfe?- 

*  3  Y  2     ^  nouijce. 
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ftounce  all  regard  for  religious  truth,   hoth 
natural  and  revealed.     Jupiter  and  his  kin- 
dred gods  may  pafs  for  n^achines  in  an  an- 
'cient  Epic  poem  ;    but  in  a  modern  one  they 
would  be  ridiculous,    even  in  that  capacity : 
a  proof,    that  in    fpitc   of   the  enchanting 
llrains  wherein  their  atchievements  are  ce- 
lebrated, they  have  loft  all  credit  and  conli- 
deration  in  the  world,    and  that  the  idola- 
trous  fables    of   claflical   poetry   can  never 
more  do  any  harm.     From  the  fcepticifm  of 
Pyrrho,  and  the  Atheifm  of  Epicurus,  what 
danger   is  now  to  be   apprehended  !      The 
language  of  Empiricus,    and  the   poetry  of 
Lucretius,  may  claim  attention;  but  the  rea- 
fonings  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  arc  too 
childilh  to  fubvert  any  found  principle,  or 
corrupt  any  good  heart ;    and  would  proba- 
bly have  been  forgotten  or  defpifed  long  ago, 
if  fome  worthy  authors  of  thefe  latter  times 
had  not  taken  pains  to  revive   and  recom- 
mend them.      The  parts  of  ancient  fciencc 
that  are,  and  always  have  been,  ftudied  moft, 
are  the  Peripatetic  and  Stoical  fyftems  ;    and 
thele  may   undoubtedly  .be  read,    not  only 
without  danger,  but  even  with  great  benefit 
both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  underftanding. 
1  he  fineft  treatifes  of  Pagan  morality  are 
indeed  im perfect ;    but  their  authors  are  en- 
titled to  honour,  for  a  good  intention,  and 
for  having  done  their  beft.      Error  in   that 
fcience,  as  well  as  in  theology,  though  in  us     - 
the  efied  of  prejudice  and  pride,  was  gene- 
rally 
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rally  in  them  the  cfie<5l  of  ignorance :  and 
thofe  of  them,  whofe  namies  arc  moft  re- 
nowned, and  whofe  dodhines  are  beft  un- 
derftood,  as  Socrates,  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  Se- 
neca, Epidletus,  and  Antoninus,  have  pro- 
bably done,  and  dill  may  do,  fervice  to  main- 
kind,  by  the  importance  of  their  precepts, 
by  their  amiable  pictures  of  particular  vir- 
tues, and  by  the  pathetic  admonitions  and 
appofite  examples  and  reafonings  wherewith 
their  morality  is  enforced.  Love  to  their 
country ;  the  parental,  filial,  and  conjugal 
charities ;  refignation  to  the  Divine  will ;  fu- 
periority  to  the  evils  of  life,  and  to  the  gifts 
of  fortune ;  the  laws  of  juftice,  the  rights 
of  human  nature ;  the  dignity  of  tempe- 
rance, the  bafencfs  of  fenfuality,  the  proper 
diredlion  of  fortitude,  and  a  generous,  can- 
did, and  friendly  behaviour,  are  enjoined  in 
their  writings  with  a  warmth  of  expreffion, 
and  force  of  argument,  which  a  Chriftian 
moralift  might  be  proud  to  imitate.  —  In  a 
word,  I  think  it  may  be  affirmed  vnth  confi- 
dence, that  the  knowledge  of  ancient  philo- 
fophy  and  hiflory  muft  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  human  mind,  but  can- 
not now  corrupt  the  heart  or  underflanding 
of  any  perfon  who  is  a  friend  to  truth  and 
virtue. 

But  what  have  you  to  fay  in  vindication 
of  the  indecency  of  the  aixcient  poets,  of  A- 
riftophanes,  Catullus,  Ovid,  Martial,  Petro- 
xiius,  and  even  of  Perfius,  Juvenal,  and  Ho- 
race I 
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race  ?    Truly,  not  a  word.    I  abandon  every 
thing  of  that  fort,    whether  modem  or  an- 
cient, to  the  utmoft  vengeance  of  Satire  and 
Criticifm ;    and  ihould  rejoice  to  hear,  that 
from  the  monmnents  of  human  wit  all  in- 
decency were  expunged   for  ever.      Nor  is 
there  any   circumftance  that    could    attend 
fuch  a  purification,  that  would  make  me  re- 
gret it.    The  immoral  paflages  in  moft  of  the 
authors  now  mentioned   are  but  few,    and 
have  neither  elegance  nor  harmony  to  re- 
commend them  to  any  but  profligates  :  — 
fo  ftria  is  the  connedion  between  vuirue  and 
good   tafte  ;    and  fo  true  it  is,  that  want  of 
decency  will  always  in  one  degree  or  other 
betray  want  of  fenfe.     Horace,  Perfius,  Mar- 
tial, Catullus,  and  Ovid  himfelf,  might  give 
up  all  their  immoralities,  without  loung  any 
of  their  wit :  —  and  as  to  Ariftophanes  and 
Petronius,  I  have  never  been  able  to  difcover 
any  thing  in  either,  that  might  not  be  con-- 
£gned  to  eternal  oblivion,  without  the  leafi 
detriment  to  hterature.     The  latter^  notwith- 
flanding  the  name  which  he  has,  I  know  not 
how,  acquired,  is  in  every  refpedi  (with  the 
reierve  of  a   few  tolerable  verfes  fcattered 
through  his  book)   a   vile  writer ;   his  ftyle 
harih  and  afFe<3;ed ;   and  his  argument  iiich 
as  can  excite  no  emotion,  in  any  mind  not 
utterly  depraved,   but  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence.    The  wit  and  humour  of  the  Athenian 
poet  are  now  become  almoft  invifible,    and 
feem  never  to  have  been  very  confpicuous. 

The 
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The  reception  he  met  with  in  his  own  time 
•was  probably  owing  to  the  Ucentioufnefs  of 
his  manners,  and  the  virulence  of  his  defa- 
ixiation,  (qualities  which  have  given  a  tem- 
porary name  to  more  bad  poets  than  one) ; 
and  for  his  reputation  in  latter  times,    as  a 
clailic  author,  he  muft  have  been  indebted, 
not  to  the  poignancy  of  his  wit,  or  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  humour,    nor  to  his  powers  of 
invention  and  arrangement,    nor  to  any  na- 
tural difplay  of  human  manners  to  be  found 
in  him,  (for  of  all  this  merit  he  feems  to  b^ 
deftitute),   but  folely  to  the  antiquity  of  his 
language.     In  proof  of  one  part  of  this  re- 
mark, ii  may  be  obferved,  that  Plato  in  hi^ 
Sympofium  defcribes  him  as  a  glutton,  drunk- 
ard, and  profligate  :    and  to  evince  the  pro- 
bability of  another  part  of  it,    I  need  only 
mention  the  exceflive  labour  and  zeal  where- 
with  commentators  have  illuftrated  certain 
Greek  and  Latin  performances,  which  if  they 
had   been  written  in  our  days  would  never 
have  been  read,  and  which  cannot  boaft  of 
any  excellence,    either  in  the  fentiment  or 
compofition. 

But  do  you  really  think,  that  fuch  mutila- 
tions of  the  old  poets,  as  you  ftem  to  pro- 
pofe,  can  ever  take  place  ?  Do  you  think, 
that  the  united  authority  of  all  the  potentates 
on  earth  could  annihilate,  or  confign  to  ob- 
livion, thofe  exceptionable  paflages  ?  —  J  do 
pot:  but  1  think  that  thofe  paflages  fliould 
jaev^r  be  explained,  nor  put  in  the  hands  of 

children, 
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children.     And  furc,  it  is  not  neceflary  that 
they  fliould.    In  fome  late  editions  of  Horace, 
the  impurities  are  omitted,  and  not  fb  nauch 
.  left  as  a  line  of  afterifks,  to  raife  a  boy^s    cu- 
riofity.      By   the  attention  of  parents    and 
teachers,  might  not  all  the  poets  ufually  read 
in  fchools  be  printed  in  the  fame  manner  ? 
Might  not  children  be  informed,    that,   in 
order  to  become  learned,    it  is  neceflary  to 
read,  not  every  Greek   and  Latin  book,  but 
thofe  books  only  that  may  mend  the  heart, 
improve  the  tafte,    and  enlarge  the  under- 
flanding  ?     Might  they  not  be  made  feniible 
of   the    importance    of    Bacon's   aphorifin, 
*'  That  fome  books  are  to  be  tafted,  others 
**  to   be   fwallowed,    and   fome  few  to   be 
"  chewed  and  digefted  ?"  —  that  is,    as  the 
Noble  author  explains  it,  "  That  fome  are  to 
be  read  only  in  parts  ;    others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curioufly  ;    and   fome  few  to  be 
*'  read  wholly  with  diligence  and  attention  ?** 
— -  a  rule,  which,  if  duly  attended  to,  would 
greatly  promote    the    advancement  of  true 
Jearning,  and  the  pleafure  and  profit  of  the 
ftudent.     Might  not  a  young  man  be  taught 
to  fet  a  proper  value  on  good  compofitions, 
and  to  entertain  fuch  contempt  for  the  bad, 
as  would  fecure  him  againft  their  influence  ? 
All  this  I  cannot  but  think  pradlicable,    if 
thofe  who  fuperintend  education  would  ft:udy 
to  advance  the  moral  as  well  as   intelle<5hial 
improvement  of  the  fcholar  j    and  if  teach- 
ers, tranflators,    and  commentators,    would 
2  confider, 
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c^on^der,  that  to  explain  dtilneis  is  fooliih^ 
and  to  illdftrate  obfcenity  criminal.  And  i£ 
all  this  wert  jpradlifed,  we  ihould  have  no 
feafbn  td  cdmplain,  of  claflical  erudition, 
that  it  has  any  tendency  to  fed'uce  the  un- 
der (landing,  or  inflame  the  paflions.  In 
fadl,  its  inflammatory  and  fedudlive  quali- 
ties would  never  have  been  alarming,  if 
commentators  had  thought  more,  and  writ- 
ten lefs.  But  they  were  unhappily  too  wife 
to  value  any  thing  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
old  words.  To  have  told  them,  that  it  is 
eflendal  to  all  good  writing  to  improve  as 
well  as  inform,  and  to  fegulate  the  affedlions 
as  well  as  amuie  the  fancy  and  enrich  the 
memory  ;  that  wicked  books  can  pleafe  none 
but  worthlefs  men,  who  have  no  right  to  be 
pleafed,  and  that  their  authors  inflead  of 
praife  deferve  punifliment  j  -^  would  have 
been  to  addrefs  them  in  a  ftylcf,  which  with 
all  their  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary they  could  not  have  undcrilood  *. 

Sfii  1 


•  It  muft  move  the  indignation  of  every  pcrfon  t^ho 
h  not  an  arrant  bookworm,  or  abandoned  debuuchc^c^ 
to  obferve  how  induftrioufly  Johannes  Doufa,  and  o« 
thers  of  that  phlegmatic  brotherhood,  have  expounded 
the  indecencies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  add  dragged  into 
tight  thofe  abominations  that  ought  to  have  remained  in 
utter  darknefs  for  ever.  —  Monf.  Nodot,  a  critic  of  the 
lad  century,  on  occafion  of  having  recovered,  as  he  pre* 
tends,  a  part  of  an  ancient  manufcript,  writes  to  Monf. 
Charpentier,  Direfteur  de  Tacademie  Fran9oife,  in  the 
following  terms.     '•  J'aifait,  Mon^cur,  uned=couvcrte 

Vol.  II.  3  Z  tres 
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Still  I  fhall  be  told,  that  this  fcheme,  tho^ 
pradlicable,  is  too  diflBcult  to  pcrcait  the  hope 
6f  its  being  ever  put  in  execution.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  fo.  And  what  then  ?  Becaufe 
paffages  that  convey  improper  ideas  may  be 
found  in  fome  ancient  writings,  fhall  we  de- 
prive young  people  of  all  the  inftrudlion  and 
pleafure  that  attends  a  regular  Courfe  of  claffi- 
cal  ftudy  ?  Becaufe  Horace  wrote  fome  paul-* 
try  lines,  and  Ovid  fome  worthlefs  poems, 
muft  Virgil,  and  Livy,  and  Cicero,  and  Plu- 
tarch, and  Homer,  be  configned  to  oblivion  ? 
1  do  not  here  fpcak  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  nor  of  the  vaft  dif- 
proportion  there  is  between  what  is  good  in 
them,  and  what  is  bad.  In  every  thing  hu- 
man there  is  a  mixture  of  evil :    but  are  we 


tres^avantageufe  a  Tempire  des  lettres :  et  pour  tie  pas 
tenir  votre  efprit  en  fufpens,  plcin  de  la  joye  que  }e  reflens 
xnoi-meme,  je  vous  dirai  avec  precipttation^  que  j'ai  OTiire 
mes  zna'ns  ce  qui  manquoit  de  .— .—  ■«  Vous  poutez 
croire,  Monfieur,  fi  aimanc  cet  auteur  au  point  que  je 

fais &c«    Vous  appercevreZy    Monfieurj    daus   cec 

ouvrage  dei  beautes  qui  vous  charmeronc.  — —  Je  vous 
prie  d'annoncer  cettc  decouver(e  a  vos  illuftres  Academi- 
cieus ;  elle  merite  bicn,  qu'  ils  la  Hjachent  des  (Sremiers. 
Je  fuis  ravi  que  la  fortuae  fe  foit  fervie  de  moi,  pour 
rendre  a  la  pofterite  un  ouvrage  fi  precieux,"  &c.  If  the 
loft  Decades  of  Livy  had  been  recovered,  this  zealous 
Frenchman  could  hardly  have  expreiled  himfelf  with 
more  enthufiafm.  What  then  will  the  reader  think  when 
he  is  told^  that  this  wonderful  acceflion  to  literature,  was 
no  other  than  Petronius  Arbiter ;  an  author,  whom  it  is 
ioipoOibie  to  read  without  intenfe  difguft,  and  yhom,  if 
he  be  ancient*  (-which  is  not  certain),  I  fcruple  not  to  call 
a  difgrace  to  antiqultv' ! 
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for  that  reafbn  to  throw  off  all  concern  about 
human  things  ?  Mud  we  fet  our  harvefts 
on  fire,  or  leave  them  to  perifli,  hecaufe  a 
few  tares  have  fprung  up  with  the  corn  ? 
Becaufe  oppreflion  will  fometimes  take  place 
where- ever  there  is  fubordination,  and  luxu- 
ry where-ever  there  is  fecurity,  are  we  there- 
fore to  renounce  all  government  ?  —  or  fhaU 
we,  according  to  the  advice  of  certain  fa- 
mous projedlors,  run  naked  to  the  woods^ 
and  there  encounter  every  hardfliip  and  bru- 
tality of  favage  life,  in  order  to  cfcape  from 
the  tooth-ach  and  rheumatifm  ?  If  we  re- 
je6t  every  ufeful  inftitution  ths^t  may  poflibly 
be  attended  with  inconvenience,  we  muft  re- 
jedl  all  bodily  exercife,  and  all  bodily  reft,  all 
arts  and  fciences,  all  law,  commerce,  and  fo*^ 
ciety* 

If  the  prefent  objccftion  prove  any  thing 
decifive  againft  ancient  literature,  it  will 
prove  a  great  deal  more  againft;  the  modern. 
Of  claflical  indecency  compared  with  that  of 
latter  times,  I  do  not  think  fo  favourably  as 
did  a  certain  critic,  who  likened  the  forme? 
to  the  nakednefs  of  a  child,  and  the  latter  to 
that  of  a  proftitute ;  I  think  there  is  too 
much  of  the  laft  character  in  both  :  but 
that  the  modern  mufes  partake  of  it  rnore 
than  the  ancient,  is  undeniable.  I  do  not 
care  to  prove  what  I  fay,  by  a  detail  of  par- 
ticulars ;  and  am  forry  to  add,  that  the  point 
is  too  plain  to  require  proof.  And  if  fo, 
may  not  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  beft 

3  Z  3  ancient 
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ancient  authors,  as  teachers  of  wiOom,  and 
models  of  good  tafte,  be  highly  ufeful  as  a 
prefervative  from  the  fophiftries  and  immo- 
ralities that  difgrace  fome  of  our  faftuon- 
able  modems  ?  If  a  true  taftc  for  Clafllc 
learning  ihajl  ever  become  general,  the  de- 
mand for  licentious  plays,  poems,  and  no- 
vels, will  abate  in  proportion ;  for  it  is  to 
the  more  illiterate  readers  that  this  fort  of 
trafh  is  mod  acceptablfe.  Study,  fb  ignomi- 
nious and  fo  debafing,  fo  unworthy  of  a 
fcholar  and  of  a  man,  fo  repugnant  to  good 
tafte  and  good  manners,  will  hardly  engage 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  can  relifli  the  ori-r 
ginal  magnificence  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  De-? 
mofthenes  and  Cicero. 

A  book  is  of  fome  value,  if  it  yield  harm-i' 
lefs  amufement ;  it  is  ftill  more  valuable,  if 
it  communicate  inftrudlion ;  but  if  it  an- 
fwer  both  purpofes,  it  is  truly  a  piatter  of 
importance  to  mankind.  That  many  of  the 
clallic  authors  poffeffed  the  art  of  blending 
fweetnefs  with  utility,  hj^s  been  the  opinion 
pf  all  mpn  without  exception,  who  had  l^nfe 
^nd  learning  fufijcient  to  qualify  them  to  be 
judges.  —  Is  hiftory  inftruftive  and  enter- 
taining ?  We  have  from  thefe  authors  a  de- 
tail of  the  moft  important  events  unfolded  in 
the  mofl  interefting  manner.  Without  the 
hiftories  thpy  have  left  us,  we  ihould  hav^ 
been  both  ignorant  of  their  a^irs,  and  nn- 
ikilled  in  the  art  of  recording  our  own : 
for  I  think  it  is  allpwpd,  that  the  \>cA  mo- 
dem 
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dem  hiftories  are  thofe  which  i^  form  are 
moft  fim^ar  to  the  ancient  models.  —  Is  phi* 
lofophy  a  fource  of  improvement  and  de- 
light ?     The  Greeks  and  Romans  have  given 
us,  I  ihall  not  fay  the  moft  ufeful,  but  I  will 
fay  the  fundamental,  part  of  human  fcience ; 
have  led  us  into  a  train  of  thinking,  which 
of  ourfelves  we  fhould  not  fb  foon  have  ta*» 
ken  to ;    and  have  fet  before  us  an  endleis 
multitude  of  examples  and  inferences,  which, 
though  not  exempt  from  error,  do  however 
fuggeft  the   proper  methods  of  obiervation 
and  profitable  inquiry.     Let  thofe,  who  un*- 
dervalue  the  difcoveries  of  antiquity,   only 
think,    what  our  condition  at  this,  day  muft 
have  been,   if,  in  the  ages  of  darknefs  that 
followed  the  defbniftion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, all  the  literary  monuments  of  Greece 
»nd  Italy  had  perifhed.  — Again,  is  there  any 
thing  produdlive  of  utility  and  pleafure,  in 
the  fii^ons  of  poetry,  and  in  the  charms  of 
harmonious  compofition  ?    Surely,  it  cannot 
be  doiU^ted ;   nor  will  they,    who  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  learning,  hefi- 
tate  to  affirm,    that  the  modern  Europeans 
are  almoft  wholly  indebted  for  the  beauty  of 
their  writings  both  in   profe  and  verfc,   to 
thofe  models  of  elegance  that  firft  appeared 
in  Greece,  and  have  fincb  been  admired  and 
imitated  all  over  the  weftern  world.     It  is  a 
fbriking  fa<5l,    that  while  in  other  parts  of 
the  earth  there  prevails  a  form  of  language, 
(o  difguifed  by  iigiu*e5,    and  fo  darkened  by 

incoherence, 
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iccoherence,  as  to  be  quite  unfuitable  to  phi* 
loibphy,  and  ^ven  in  poetry  tirefome,  the 
Europeans  ihould  have  been  fo  long  in  pof- 
&{fion  of  a  ftyle,  in  which  harmony,  per- 
fpicuity,  fimplicity,  and  elegance,  are  €o  hap- 
pily united.  That  the  Romans  and  modem 
Europeans  had  it  from  the  Greeks,  is  well 
known  ;  but  whence  thofe  fathers  of  litera- 
ture derived  it,  is  not  fo  apparent,  and  would 
furnifh  matter  for  too  long  a  digreffion,  if  we 
were  here  to  inquire.  —  In  a  word,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  our  mailers  in  all 
polite  literature ;  a  confidcration,  which  of 
itfelf  ought  to  infpire  reverence  for  their  wri- 
tings and  genius. 

Good  tranilations  are  very  ufeful ;  but  the 
beft  of  them  will  not  render  the  ftudy  of 
the  original  authors  either  unneceflary  or  un- 
profitable. This  might  be  proved  by  many 
arguments. 

All  living  languages  are  liable  to  change. 
The  Greek  and  Latin,  though  compoled  of 
more  durable  materials  than  ours,  were  fub- 
je6t  to  perpetual  viciffitude,  till  they  ceafed 
to  be  fpoken.  The  former  is  with  reaibn 
believed  to  have  been  more  flationary  than 
any  other  ;  and  indeed  a  very  particular  at^ 
tention  was  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  it : 
yet  between  Spenfer  and  Pope,  Hooker  and 
Sherlock^  Raleigh  and  SmoUet,  a  difierence 
of  diale(5l  is  not  more  perceptible,  than  be- 
tween Homer  and  Apollonius,  Xenophon 
»nd  Plutarch,    Ariflotle  and  Antoninus.    In 

the 
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tht  Roman  authors  the  change  of  language  is 
ftill  more  remar]k:able.  How  different,  in 
this  refpetfl,  is  Eiinius  from  Virgil,  Lucilius 
from  Horace,  Cato  from  Columella,  and  even 
Catullus  from  Ovid  !  The  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  ftudied  by  every  Ro- 
man of  condition,  were  not  perfedlly  under- 
flood  even  by  antiquarians,  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  when  they  were  not  quite  four  hun- 
dred years  old.  Cicero  himfelf,  as  well  as 
Lucretius,  made  feveral  improvements  in  the 
Latin  tongue ;  Virgil  introduced  fome  new 
words  ;  and  Horace  aflferts  his  right  to  the 
fame  privilege  ;  and  from  his  remarks  upon 
it  *,  appears  to  have  confidered  the  immu- 
tability of  living  language  as  an  impofCble 
thing.  It  were  vain  then  to  flatter  ourfelves 
with  the  hope  of  permanency  to  any  of  the 
modern  tongues  of  Europe ;  which,  being 
more  ungrammatical  than  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  are  expofed  to  more  dangerous,  be- 
caufe  lefs  difcernible  innovations.  Our  want 
of  tenfes  and  cafes  makes  a  multitude  of  au- 
xiliary words  necefTary ;  and  to  thefe  the  un- 
learned are  not  attentive,  becaufe  they  look 
upon  them  as  the  leafl  important  parts  of 
language  ;  and  hence  they  come  to  be  omit- 
ted or  mifapplied  in  converfation,  and  aftei- 
wards  in  writing.  Befides,  the  fpiritof  com- 
merce, manufadlure,  and  naval  enterprife,  fo 
honourable  to  modern  Europe,  and  to  Great 

•  Hor.  Ar.  Poet,  vcrf«  46.-72. 
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Britain  in  particular,  and  the  free  circulatidA 
of  arts,  fciences,  and  opinions,  owing  in  part 
to  the  ufe  of  printing,  and  to  our  improve- 
ments  in  navigation,  cannot  fail  to  rendei' 
the  modern  tongues,  and  efpecially  the  £ng- 
li(h,  more  variable  than  the  Greek  or  Latin, 
Much  indeed  has  been  done  of  late  to  afcer- 
tain  and  fix  the  Englifh  tongue.  Johnibn*5 
Biflionary  is  a  moft  important,  and,  con- 
fidered  as  the  work  of  one  man,  a  moft 
wonderful  performance.  It  does  honour  to 
England,  and  to  human  genius  }  and  proves, 
that  there  is  ftill  left  among  us  a  force  of 
mind  equal  to  that  which  formerly  diftin- 
guifhed  a  Stephanus  or  a  Varro.  Its  influ- 
ence in  difiufing  the  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  retarding  its  decline,  is  already 
obfervable : 

Si  Pergama  dextra 
Defendi  poflent,  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuifient* 

And  yet,  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  atfd 
fince  this  great  work  was  publifhed,  a  mul- 
titude of  new  words  have  found  their  way 
into  the  Englilh  tongue,  and,  though  both 
unauthorifed  and  unneceflary,  feem  Hkely  to 
remain  in  it. 

In  this  fluduating  flate  of  the  modem 
languages,  and  of  our  own  in  particular, 
what  could  we  expedl  from  tranOations^  if 
the  ftudy  of  Greek  and  Latin  were  to  be  dif- 
continued  ?  Suppofe  all  the  good  books  of 
2  antiquity 
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antiquity  tranflated  into  Englifti,  and  the  o- 
xiginals  deftroyed,  or,  which  is  nearly  the 
£une  thing,  negleded.  That  Englifli  grows 
obiblete  in  one  century  j  and,  in  two,  that . 
tranflation  niufl  be  retranflated;  If  there 
•were  faults  in  the  firft,  and  I  never. heard  of 
a  faultlefs  tranflation,  they  muft  be  multi- 
plied tenfold  in  the  fecond.  So  that,  within 
a  few  centuries,  there  is  reafbn  to  fear,  that 
all  the  old  authors  would  be  either  loft,  or 
£0  mangled  as  to  be  hardly  worth  prefer- 
ving.  —  A  fyftem  of  Geometry,  one  would 
think,  muft  lofe  lefs  in  a  tolerable  tranflation^ 
than  any  other  fcience.  Political  ideas  are 
ibmewhat  rariable;  moral  notions  are  am- 
biguous in  their  names  at  leaft,  if  not  in 
.themfelves ;  the  abftrufer  fciences  fpeak  a 
language  ftill  more  indefinite  :  but  ideas  of 
number  and  quantity  muft  for  ever  remain 
diftindl.  And  yet  fome  late  authors  have 
thrown  light  upon  Geometry,  by  reviving 
the  fhxdj  of  the  Greek  geometricians.  Let 
any  man  read  a  tranflation  of  Cicero  and  Li- 
Ty,  and  then  ftudy  the  author  in  his  own 
tongue ;  and  he  fhall  find  himfelf  not  only 
more "  delighted  with  the  manner,  but  alfo 
more  fully  inftrudled  in  the  matter. 

Beauty  of  ftyle,  and  harmony  of  verfe, 
would  decay  at  the  firft  tranflation,  and  at 
the  fecond  or  third  be  quite  loft.  It  is  not 
pofnble  for  one  who  is  ignorant  of  Latin  to 
have  any  adequate  notion  of  Virgil  ;  the 
choice  of  his  words,  and  the  modulation  of 
.    Vol.  IL  4  A  bis 
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his  numbers,  have  never  been  copied  wida 

tokrable  fuccefs  in  any  other  tongue.      Ho^ 

mer  has  been  of  all  poets  the  moft  fortunate 

in  a  tranilator  ;    his  fkble,  deferiptLons,  and 

pathos,  and,  for  the  mo^  part,  his  cfaaiac- 

ers,  we  find  in  Pope :    but  we  find  not  his 

iimplicity,  nor  his  impetuofity,  nor  that  ma- 

jeilic  inattention  to  the  more  trivial  niceries 

of  flyle,  which  is  fo  graceful  in   him,    but 

which  no  other  poet  dares  imitate.    Homer 

in  Greek  feems  to  iing  extempore,  and  finom 

immediate  infpiration,  or  enthufiafin  *  ;  but 

in  Engliih  his  phrafeology  and  numbers  are 

not  a  little  elaborate  :   which  I  menticm,  noc 

with  any  view  to  detradl  from  the  tranflamr, 

who  truly  deferves  the  higheft  prai&^  but  to 

Ihow  the  infufficiency  of  modem  language 

to  convey  a  juft  idea  of  ancient  writing.  —  I 

need  not  enlarge  on  this  fubje^ ;    it  is  well 

]^nown,  that  few  of  the  great  authors  of  an* 

tiquity  have  ever  been  adequately  tranilatcd. 

No  majQ  who  underiland$  Plato,  Demofthenes, 

or  Xenophon,  in  the  Greek,  or  Liry,  Cicero, 

^nd  Virgil,    in  the  Latin,    would  willingly 

perufe  even  the  beil  tranilations  of  thofe  au* 

thors, 

•  *'  His  poepris  (fays  a  very  learned  writer)  were  made 
^'  to  be  recited,  or  Aing  to  a  company ;  and  not  read  in 
**  private,  or  perufed  in  a  book,  which  few  were  ihca 
^*  capable  of  doing  :  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
^*  whoever  reads  not  Homer  in  this  view,  lofcs  a  great 
"  part  of  the  delight  he  might  receive  from  the  poet* 
Btackwell^s   Inquiry  intQ  th<  Uife  and  Writings  of  Jfcmer^ 

If 
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If  one  mode  of  compofition  be  bdier  than 
another,  which  will  fcarce  be  denied^  it  is 
furely  worth  while  to  preferve  a  flandard  of 
that  which  is  beft,  lliis  cannot  be  done, 
but  by  preferving  the  original  authors  ;  and 
they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  preferved,  unlefs 
they  be  fludied  and  underftood.  Tranflations 
are  like  portraits.  They  may  give  fome  idea  . 
of  the  lineaments  and  colour,  but  the  life 
and  the  motion,  they  cannot  copy  ;  and  too 
often,  inftead  of  exhibiting  the  air  of  the 
original,  they  prefent  us  with  that  only  which 
is  mod  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  the  painter* 
Abolifh  the  originals,  and  you  will  foon  fee 
the  copies  degenerate. 

There  arie  in  England  two  excellent  ftyles 
of  poetical  compofition.  Milton  is  our  mo- 
del in  the  one ;  Dryden  and  Pope  in  the  o- 
ther.  Milton  formed  himfelf  on  the  an- 
cients, and  on  the  modern  Italians  who  imi« 
tate  their  anceftors  of  old  Rome.  Dryden 
and  Pope  took  the  French  poets  for  their  pat- 
tern, particularly  Boileau,  who  followed  the  • 
ancients  (of  whom  he  was  a  paffionate  ad- 
»mirer)  as  far  as  the  profaic  genius  of  the 
French  tongue  would  permit.  If  we  rejeft 
the  old  authors,  and  take  thefe  great  modems 
for  our  flandard,  we  do  nothing  more  than 
copy  after  a  copy.  If  we  rejedl  both,  and  fet 
about  framing  new  modes  of  compofition, 
our  fuccefs  will  probably  be  no  better,  than 
that  of  the  projeftors  whom  Gulliver  vifited 
in  the  metropolis  of  Balnibarbi. 

THE        E  N  P. 
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